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THE QUR’ANIC VISION OF GOD, 
MAN AND HIS DESTINY 


8, VAHIDUDDIN 


THE Qur'&n is a book of different levels, its vision of God articulates 
itself in a hierarchic way proceeding from God as deus absconditus, as 
He is in His transcendental anonymity to His revelation as God reye- 
latus, as a creator with names and attributes. It is the same reality, 
nameless in itself but as manifest it is qualified by attributes. God in 
His supreme transcendence is Ha (He) which though a pronoun іп 
appearance is not a substitute of a name but a name par excellence 
designating God in His transcendental absence (ghaybah). It can only 
be taken note of in silence. 


Nothing can we say about Him except through cyphers. The 
Muqaita'át with which some of the »ürahs begin take us to this sphere 
where God's presence is intimated through mystic symbols. They 
have for us a numinous character about which speculation is futile. 
It is only at the level of manifestation that He speaks to us and we 
listen to Him. Here again the Qur'in distinguishes clearly between 
muhkamat and mutashabihat, verses about which interpretation does 
not allow any ambiguity and verses about which more than one inter- 
pretation is possible. The Qur'&n does lead us to all levels, from pure 
transcendence to relative transcendence. At the level which we may 
call metaphysical as distinguished from the transcendental it is possi- 
ble to talk speculatively. This is the case with the creation of man 
and his fall, with his primordial covenant (mithtq), as well as with 
statements about the life hereafter. Again, it is on a different level 
that it gives us clues and guidance about spiritual life as well as about 
moral principles to be acted upon. 


Tho Qur'ànio vision of AIAR really illuminates the whole of Islamic 
perspective. The deeper we go into the Qur'ünic world the more we 
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realise that its vision does not only afford us a vacant unity but a 
concrete unity of different accents and moments. Theological and 
mystic schools have taken some accents as the all-important ones and 
have tried to reduce other accents to the accents of their choice. 
Naturally, they have hardly met with success anywhere. But the varia- 
tions have their own place and it is well nigh impossible to eliminate 
anyone of them. The obvious emphasis on the transcendental aspect 
of God has led many to consider the Qur’dnic idea as absolutely tran- 
scendent and as such inhospitable to any idea of immanence. Proximity 
and distance are however equally characteristic of the Qur’Anic vision. 
But before leading us to God through God the Quran takes into 
account the fact that God is not evident to many and hence it is neces- 
вагу to make evident His evidence. This is the Qur'ünic way to God, 
the way through portents or signs. There are three ways in which wo 
become aware of His presence, The first is the way through Nature, 
the second is the way through History and the third is the way through 
our own selves. ‘In the earth are signs for those with sure faith, end 
in your gelves. Seg you pot?" 1 

In classical times philosophers and theologians had argued how 
far God is arguable and whether He can be argued opt at all. The 
Qur'&n does not argne in any way. It only tries to awaken in man the 
consciousness of God by His reflection in creation. It is not in- 
ference either. It is just to call man's attention to the intimations of 
his being in nature, history as well as in man's inner experience in 
order to make him realise what it is all about. "The Qur'&n does not 
make the three different levels of Reality as one: it does not reduce 
them into an ontological unity. Indeed the Qur'&nic distinction between 
the world of order (amr) and of creation ('khalg) prevents any confusion. 
Hence it is all the more striking how the three different levels of 
Reality could contribute to the same conclusions. It will not be correct 
to call the Qur'&nic approach as basically teleological or purpose oriented. 


If it is teleological it is in a much deeper significance. Teleology 
follows only as a consequence. The more primitivo concept is the one 
of order. The universa is an ordered whole, and every part pf if has 


(1) Q. Li: 2, 21. 
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some significance. But it ig neceggary tq nofe that this significance 
varjes according to different leyels of Reality. The significance of 
natpre із not the same as the significance of history, and the siggi- 
ficance of both is nothing compared tq the significance of the inner 
world of the self. But in each there агр winks and clues which serye 
aq pointers to divine exjstence. Nothing ів created in vajn means that 
every part of the universe has a place and an assignment. 
То 1 in the creation of the heavens and the earth, and the difference 
of night and day, and the ships which run upon the sea with that 
which is of use to men, and the water which Allah sendeth down 
from the sky, thereby reyiying the earth after its death, and dis- 
persing all kinds of beasts therein, and (in) the ordinance af the 
winds, and the clouds obedient between heaven and earth: gre 
signa (of Allah's soyereignty) for peaple wha have sense.* 


But we are concerned now not so much with the Creator as with crea- 
tion. The signs are of different character. Sometimes the wonders 
of the biological structure are referred to, the wonders of animal Life in 
some specific form, and sometimes the periodic alterations of day 
and night. Now it is the starry heaven, now it is the adjustment of, the 
world of ngture with human needs. It is true that the Qur'án takes into 
account the impression which such adjustments create on unsophis- 
ticated consciousness without any philogophical construction. It seems 
AB if the whole of nature is created for man. But seen deeper it is not 
8 commitment to native teleological argument for the existence of God. 
This has indeed its own serious limitation as was pointed out by Kant. 
In his words : “The proof can at the most demonstrate a Supreme 
master of the world who needs the suitability of the material which He 
operates, He will be nonetheless very limited, and certainly not a 
World-Creator to whose idea every thing is subordinate.” It leads 
to the concept of an architect byt not to that of a Creator, or of a 
Being who is all good and all-powerful. But what it does, and this is 
not something which is of no account, is to lead us beyond and behind 


(2) Q. IL: 164 (Pickthall's tr.). 
(3) Immanue] Kant, Kritik der Reinen Vernmnft (ed. August Mpsser, Berlin), 
p. 413. 
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the universe. It is an argument which evokes a ready response from 
us. It has an advantage though perhaps a doubtful one. If it does 
not succeed in considering the order fully realised it still leaves open 
the possibility of a superior but finite intelligence who has not been 
able to attain perfect success and has allowed some gaps and loopholes 
in the universe. The teleological perspective, however, leads only to 
the idea of a finite God and not to the idea of all-powerful and all- 
merciful Deity. It, nevertheless, continuously shifts its character when 
we move from one level to another, from nature to history and from 
history to one’s own self. 


Hence there are many steps in the teleological perspective, begin- 
ning from the adjustment and harmony which we find between nature 
and man to the psychological transformations which would not have 
occurred without divine intervention. It is God thon, says the Qur'ün, 
“who made the earth а resting-place for you, and placed roads for you 
therein, that haply ye may find your way; And who sendeth down 
water from the sky in (due) measure, and We revive a dead land there- 
with. Even so will ye be brought forth; He who created all the pairs, 
and appointed for you ships and cattle whereupon ye ride." 


Once man is made to realise that even the very fact that his life is 
possible and that he cannot only live but can enjoy, he transcends the 
bounds of nature. The fact that hardered enemies have become friends 
and their hearts are attuned is not something to bo taken for granted 
as a matter of course but a divine favour which demands reflection.5 
Further it is He who cares for you not only in bringing to satisfaction 
from hunger but also from ‘fear’ which is most fundamental. State can 
find means to satisfy human hunger, but the means by which ‘fear’ can 
be overcome is more difficult. Developed as welfare States they have 
found ‘means to satisfy hunger but not the means by which fear can 
be overcome. "80 let them serve the Lord of this House, who has fed 
them against hunger, and has made them safe from fear,"5 It does not 


(4) Q. XLIII : 10, 11, 12. 
we ©) Q VIII: 63. 
* (6) Q. CVI: 3, 4, 5. 
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mean, of course, that the human hunger is actually satisfied everywhere 
but that the possibility of satisfaction is provided and it is for man to 
make it an actual condition. And it is just the human misery on the 
physical level and the plight of the hungry millions which is taken by the 
Marxist ideology against the theistic perspective. Indeed these are real 
challenges which must provoke human reaction. Higher than the teleo- 
logy which is indicated in the transformation of hearts is the aesthetic 
purposiveness. But apart from seeming purposiveness which can be 
brought under a teleological perspective we are brought face to face with 
the beauty of nature which does not serve any purpose but offers pure 
joy in contemplation. Nature appears as a work of art in our aesthetic 
appreciation. The Qur'&n refers to the delight which the return of the 
cattle from verdant pastures produces. The cattle do not only serve 
your needs but “beauty [there is] for you, when ye bring them home, 
and when ye take them out to pasture."7 The world invisible is seen here 
through the visible, the world intangible is touched through the tangible. 
Psychological transformation and the harmony of the sexes are also the 
signs that lead us beyond. 


This is, of course, the teleological way. But it meets with the 
ethical way in history. The succession of nations, their decline and 
fall is considered & part of divine teleology on the one hand and subject 
to human action on the other. Nations chenge their roles in history 
and disappear by an 1nner dialectic. Divine action proceeds within the 
framework of the human situation but not arbitrarily. That the fall 
of the nations should be conditioned by moral finality may not appesl 
to & sophisticated philosophical critic. But we have to deal with the 
religious perspective. Nature is not created once for all but is subject 
to divine will in the minutest detail. Whatever happens as a part of 
nature seems to us as if it is conditioned by its own laws though in 
reality it has to move by the perpetual surveillance of a divine overseer 
and is directed by a divine conductor. The ‘conduct’ of nature is 
subject to divine supervision. Remarkably enough no less an acute 
thinker than Leibniz considered the regularities of nature of 'Iacoutume 


(7) Q. XVI: 6. 
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de Dieu' as the custom of God which inthe Islamic theology is called 
the habit of All&h.? 


God and man are scen at different levels in the Qur'&nic revelation. 
God appears first as a speaker and man as a listener, and God addresses 
man in his human situation and man listens to God and yet does not 
respond to this address. God appears what may be called in human 
terms with different emotional accents, now in anger at man's dis- 
obedience and his lapses, now with approval at his compliance. What 
may be called the divine fury and divine favour are given eloquent 
expression in the books of the Old Testament: “In the day that God 
created man, in the likeness of God made he him; male and female 
But again, created he them; and blessed them.’’® the Lord said, “I 
will destroy man whom I have created from the face of the earth ; both 
man, and beast, and creeping thing, and the fowls of the air; for it re- 
penteth me that I have made їпет."19 Man is put to trial, experiences 
anguish and distress at his misery and helplessness sometimes is thankful 
for what he gets and sometimes forgets what he has been endowed with. 
Now apart from individual as an individual, the Qur'án unfolds also 
a historica! dimension, the rise and fall of nations, the evanescence of 
glory as well as the mortality of the individual as individual. All is sub- 
ject to death, or in the words of the Qur'&n, **everythingperishes save His 
visage,”"3+ This means that change and fortune, vicissitude of life, man’s 
frustrations and aspirations as well as his longings and sufferings are duly 
woven into its account. The cursory reading of the Qur'ün of course 
reveals what may be called contradictions and apparent inconsistencies. 
But seen deeper they reflect reality as experienced at the human level 
and the Qur'ün presents them to us to reflect upon them and to meditate. 
Little wonder then it provokes different responses with different people. 
Unless we are properly tuned in with the Message we are apt to miss 
the essence of what is said to us. It is a very interesting, though a 





(8) See Leibniz, Discours de Metaphysique (Paris, 1929), p. 34. 
(9) Genesis, V : 1, 2. 

(10) Genesis, VI: 7. 

(11) Q. XXVIII : 88. 
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curious, fact that academic erudition does not make the spirit of the 
Qur'àn accessible, it may even come in the way of understanding and 
appreciation, On the contrary, those who could not find the direct 
access to the Qur’fin and had only a very elementary knowledge of the 
language felt its powerful impact. We all know how Goethe was 
impressed by reading al-Qur'àn and how he responded to the message 
and personality of the Prophet. But few know how a highly sensitive 
poet of recent times Rainer Maria Rilke responded. He wrote: “I 
am reading the Koran, and bit by bit for me it acquires a voice in 
which I am present with all my strength like the air in Organ.” 13 


Al-Qur'an is a book no doubt, a “book” as and yet it is not a book 
in common understanding, a book which finds a place in libraries and 
is viewed and reviewed by men. It is "а book where there is no 
doubt, а guidance unto those who fear God, who believe in the unseen 
and establish worship, and spend of that We have bestowed upon 
them."1? And once we have developed a sensitivity corresponding 
to its message our heart quivers and our eyes overblow with tears. 
In the Qur'ànic revelation God appears as one who speaks and man as 
one who is spoken to. God, of course, addresses Himself to mankind 
as a whole and even when He calls mankind we are aware of it through 
the Prophet who is the first recepient of what He says. No doubt the 
Prophet himself does not receive the message unmediated but only 
mediated through angelic mediation and the angel of mediation is consi- 
dered to be Gabriel, the Archangel. Now for the modern mind it may 
seem difficult to think of extra-human agencies but this is not a matter 
which should find & stumbling block in the understanding of the 
Qur'üàn. We should only impugn that what we do know does not 
exist. The realm of existence is infinitely much wider than the realm 
of knowledge. 


The idea that modern philosophy began when angels disappeared 
from the area of speculation is not true, as Henri Corbin has pointed 


(12) Quoted by Rudolf Frieling, CAristlantty and Islam (Edinburgh, 1978), p. 36. 
(13) Q. П: 2, 3. 
(14) Q. V: 83. 
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out.45 They figure in the speculative adventures of philosophers as 
modern as Leibniz and Fechner. What an eminent physicist Professor 
Denys Wilkinson says in this context is not without relevance. “Рег- 
haps there do indeed exist universes interpenetrating with ours; per- 
haps of a high complexity; perhaps containing their own forms of 
awareness ; constructed out of other interactions than those we know 
now, but awaiting discovery through some common But elusive inter- 
action which we have yet to spot.’’16 


God then appears in the Qur'ün as a speaker who addresses man, 
sometimes as first person singular, and sometimes in the first person 
plural. He is Rakman and Rahim with attributes which are named 
which, though, do not exhaust at all. But the curious fact is that He is 
referred to also with the pronoun of absence Hg (He) which according 
to ‘Abd al-Karim Jili is really the Great Name (Ism-i-4'aam). The 
Sufis have made much of it. In their dhikr it is often invoked and 
their sessions resound with Y? Hg. It is really a mystery of the un- 
manifest and hidden God, God without relation to His creation, God 
in His Не-пезз. Older traditions, significantly enough, refer it as in 
the С we find “God speaking through Sri Krishna: ‘Man of little 
understanding consider Me the Unmanifest as manifested, not knowing 
my inexhaustible and incomparable transcendent nature.’ 3? 


It is al-Ghazali who has given a most drastic expression to the 
transcendental and hidden aspect of Godhead in his Mishkat al-Anwar.18 
Taking as his basis light verses and a prophetic tradition which speaks 
of seventy thousand veils of light and darkness which screen God, he 
divides men into different classes. There are men who are veiled by 
pure darkness, others by mixed darkness and light and still others 





(15) Henn Corbin, Imagination Creatice duns le Soufisme а" Ibn ‘Arabi ( Paris, 
1958). 

(16) Denys Wilkinson, Man's Concern with Death (Hodderr Stroughton, London, 
1963), p. 194 

(17) VII : 24. 

(18) Al-Ghazal, Mishkat al-Anwār (tr. W.H.T. Gardiner) (Mohd. Ashraf, 
Lahore, 1924). 
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veiled by pure light with degrees even in the most spiritually deve- 
loped class. ; 


Ibn *Arab! and his school were fully cognisant of this noumenal 
dimension of Godhead and His creation oriented dimension, and, 
accordingly, distinguished between Wahid and Ahad, God as manifest 
and God as supreme mystery beyond our reach. It is His transcendental 
absence which defies understanding as well as intuition. Only when 
God comes asa person, as a self in His I-ness, that we can talk about 
Him and He talks to us. And as a consequence a dialogical relation- 
ship ensues between God and man. It is only at this level that we can 
say with St. Paul, “We live and move and have our being in God," 
and it is this "I" and "thou" relationship on which Martin Buber 
laid so much emphasis. Man can then say with the Psalmist over- 
powered by a feeling of creatureliness: “What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him?" The Qur'àn envisages God both, in His hiddenness as 
al-Balin, as one who begets not and is not begotten, absolutely independ- 
ent (al-Samad) and unconcerned with all creation (а/-Сйат). We can 
as well talk of God in a personal context as a Creator and above all as 
Rahman and Rahim, What is characteristic of Islam is that it is both 
surrender and the peace born of this surrender. "Difficulty lies in the 
fact that the attributes with which He is named have a connotation 
which is sometimes baffling if understood only in the human context. 
They, however, become quite intelligible if understood as ontological 
predicates of mysterium tremendum. As for example, God is considered 
as al-Mutakabbir (supremely Self-conscious), al-Jabbar (All-compeller), 
al-Qahhār (Tremendous). In human terms they have a negative re- 
ference, and understood in this sense they are quite bewildering if they 
Bre attributed to God. Vengeance 1s a dis-value. But with God it 
does not mean that He as a person is vindictive, only that man’s mis- 
deeds bring in their wake evil consequences. And as everything happens 
within the knowledge of God, the attribute can be ascribed to Him 
ontologically and not psychologically : it is not carried by psychological 
motivation but by ontological necessity. In the same sense al- 
Mutakabbir does not mean the ascription of any human quality to God, 
but an ontological state of being ; the consciousness of supreme greatness. 
with man affects his greatness negatively whereas with God it is the 
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simple awareness of what He is in His supremacy. God's names (ab 
Asma’ al-Husna) are really attributes of which God is the bearer, some 
compounds incorporating two attributes, almost antithetic, as the 
attribute Dha al-Jalāl wa al-Ikram, God having Jalal (awesomeness) 
and Jkrám (bounty) at the same time. They are not contradictory but 
refer to different dimensions. One may wonder whether all the attributes 
which are named in the Qur'án have an equal ranking. In fact, every 
attribute is irreducible into another. And of the treditional ninety- 
nine names some do not figure in the Qur'àn. Moreover, the fullness 
of His being cannot be exhausted in any number of names as He 
remains in His essence nameless, and tbe attributes can be invoked 
according to one’s own needs and requirements. The Qur'án says 
whether you invoke God as Картал or Allāh it is the same. We аге 
not concerned with the significance of divine names so as to find out 
what the Great Name ({sm-i Аат) is. When God is named it means 
that He is brought into the human context and we talk about Him in 
terms which have relevance for us. Thus anthropomorphism in some 
form or other cannot be dispensed with. Immanuel Kant, the great 


German philosopher, discussing the existence of God and the impossi- ` 


bility of finding any logical demonstration for and against observes that 
the concept of the highest being remains for purely speculative use. 
"Ті completes and crowns human knowledge whose objective reality 
cannot indeed be proved in this way nor can it be rejected.” Further: 
“necessity, infinity, unity, existence beyond the world (not as a World- 
Soul), eternity without the conditions of time, omnipresence without 
the conditions of space, omnipotence, etc., are pure transcendental 
predicates."19 They cannot be deduced from experience. 


But what the Qur'&àn aims at is пої to demonstrate the existence of 
God through any rational means, but to demonstrate His existence 
“existentially” through portents (191i) through His signs in nature, 
through His signs in the vicissitude of time, through the rise and fall 
of nation, and through one's own self. On the one hand, Hoe is referred 
to in His unmanifest aspect as НЯ; on the other, His manifest aspect 





(19) Immanuel Kant, р. 422. 
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is named with all the beautiful names. It should be, however, under- 
stood that He transcends all that can be attributed to Him. It is for 
man that He is named and named according to the shifting human 
situation. Не is above all Rahman and Rahim and though these two 
have linguistic affinity and yet Rahmün is much more ontological 
oriented than Rahim. f 


This is the reason why, as al-Ghazáli observed, Rahm4n cannot be 
attributed to any person. But both refer to Rahmah as their common 
ground. God is named and yet remains nameless in His essence. The 
pronoun Ні really denotes His namelessness, His ontological anonymity, 
which cannot be characterised in human terms. It is, therefore, signi- 
ficant that all the s@rahs of the Qur'án begin with Allāh who is both 
Rahmin and Rahim. It is also to be the usual practice to call Allah with 
the name which suits us in specific circumstances. If one is in trouble 
to call Him аз al-Rahim, if in economic distress to call Him as al-Razzdq 
or to call Him a+Wadad, corresponding to the situation in which we 
find ourselves in our earthly career. Generally Allah is considered to 
be a substantial name and in the views of the most as Ism-i A‘zam, the 
Great Name. But here we are not concerned with His names, be they 
the bearers of His gracious beauty (Jamal) or His awesomeness (Jalal), 
Anyhow all His names have a reference to the human context and it is 
the pronoun Z4 which transcends all human references. And this is 
the reason why ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili refers to it as a Great Name.*99 
But the difference between the divine names and the human names is 
that the human names denote accidental association, while the divine 
names are embedded in His essence. His names KAá/ig (Creator) or Bart 
(Shaper) ог Musawwir (Fashioner) or Muhdi (Initiator), ог Rakman 
(Gracious) or Rahim (Merciful) stand as they are whether there is any 
creation: or not, but they find fulfilment in creation. It is therefore 
necessary to have always in view the fact that the divine transcendence 
can neither be verbalized nor conceptualized but remains in His trans- 
cendental anonymity as Hu (He). But it assumes relevance for us only 
when it addresses itself to us in its personal dimension. The distinction 


(20) ‘Abd al-Karmm Мі, a/-Insan al-Kamil (Urdu tr., Karachi, 1980). 
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between Nirgun Brahma and Saguna Brahman is crucial to Hindu 
thought. But here in the Qur'àn the personal aspect of reality is not 
an illusion superimposed on the nameless reality but its manifestation. 
Whatever we can say of God we can say only in His personal dimension. 
We may, therefore, try to give an expression to what God means as a 
person in the Qur'anic consciousness. He appears as the Creator, 
supreme, and the Fashioner superb, as All-emcompassing, as one who 
elevates mankind and who can bring it down and “unto whom all things 
return."31 And the Qur'ünic vision of man's destiny is summed up in 
the verse: “From Allah we come and unto Him we move back.'"33 
No doubt man is given a privileged and honoured place in creation and 
yet his place is hedged with restrictions. He is the vicegerent of God, 
but not absolutely. He is the vicegerent indeed but only on earth. 


Now what is important is to awaken in man the consciousness of 
ghaybah of the transcendent. The Qur'àn repeatedly refers to 4mdn 
(to ¿män or faith as the faith in the unseen). Without the faith in the 
unseen there cannot be any Islam. The concept of unseen (ghaybah) 
is indeed hierarchic, its range extends to all that which transcends our 
senses and our reason. It refers to God in His transcendence as well 
as in His immanence, to God who “‘transcends all that is ascribed to 
Him,"*? yet closer to us than the jugular vein, who is supremely 
beyond and yet who listens to the call of the one in distress and res- 
ponds to the anguished soul. The concept of the ghaybah also embraces 
all unseen realities be they of a nature of which we can become 
cognisant only in the after-life, or be they of such nature as to 
defy our understanding, like Kurst, ‘Arsh, etc., and which we may inter- 
pret according to our own level of understanding. In such questions 
we may well accept Kant’s contention that unless they can be verified 
through possible experience they cannot be made the subject of rational 
speculation. And no solution can be hoped for. 


(21) Q. ШІ: 109. 
(22) Q. П: 156. 
(23) Q. XXXVII : 180, 
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The Qur'ànic vision of man takes into account both the metaphy- 
sical and psychological dimensions. That there is in man something 
eternal and subsistent follows from the fact that God has breathed into 
man of His own spirit. This is the reason why such an ultra orthodox 
theologian like Ibn Hanbal refused to consider the human soul either 
as created or uncreated. In the Old Testament it is said that God 
created the world and found it “good,” and the Qur'ün preserves the 
same emphasis when it considers the world created with truth and not 
with falsehood. Whatever happens in the world is in God's knowledge 
yet His knowledge does not exclude human freedom. Both in the 
Christian and Islamic perspectives the ticklish question of the 
human freedom provoked interminable controversy. Needless to say, 
the Qur'án is not a philosophical treatise but a book of revelation. 
It is natural that no exclusive or one sided solutions are allowed and 
there is no place for ‘‘either-or.” Hence in Islamic thought different 
schools represented diametrically opposed views and yet they took their 
stand on the Qur'ánic verses. On the one hand it is said that God guid- 
ed whosoever He wills and misleads whosoever He wills, and yet in the 
same breath we are told that man is responsible for his action, God does 
not do any injustice. Such seemingly contradictory statements really 
reflect the ambiguity of human situation and give expression to the multi- 
dimensional character of human existence. Logically man cannot be 
both free or determined, and yet he is. This means that man has different 
levels, an empirical level and a transcendental level. Empirically all 
his actions are subject to the law of causality and may be considered 
causally determined and yet we are aware of the moral “ought” of 
duty. According to Kant, this "ought" will be meaningless unless 
what I ought to do Tam able to do. This is why Kant thought freedom 
to be an idea of practical reason, a postulate of moral consciousness 
because without it the moral consciousness will lose its relevance, as a 
part of causally determined universe I cannot but be determined in my 
&ctions, But causality itself is a category of understanding and is 
applicable only to the world of appearance. What I am beyond the 
framework of time and space and beyond the parameters of categories 
I ean never know. J know myself as an object among objects 
but my reality, what J am in myself, I do not know. In the Kantian 
terms only the noumenal self is free, the phenomenal self is as 
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determined as anything else. Small wonder then if the Qur'àn does 
not subscribe to a view of human freedom which does not admit any 
restriction, nor to a view which makes him a plaything in the scheme of 
creation. When we reflect on the freedom of man we should know 
that man himself is a multi-layered structure. He has a vegetative 
level, an animal level and a human level. Al! that passes in my body, 
the physiological process, the circulation of blood and respiration are 
not my doing but I &m more than that. Át the animal level I share my 
functions with the animals insofar as instinctive equipments of my life 
are concerned but I am not dominated by instincts as much as animals 
are. І can negate their powers. This is why a German thinker Max 
Scheler described man as an ascetic of life, as one who can say "Мо" 
to his instinctual striving (Nein Sager). This is due to man’s ability 
to look before and after and to think of the consequences. This may 
broadly be termed as rational equipment. But in this conflict of 
reason and instinctual craving he is not always the winner. This is 
how sin and evil arise. He has the freedom to choose evil and to 
rebel. The Qur’dn refers to this when it graphically portrays 
man as being created in the best of moulds and yet thrown to the 
lowest of depths. In other words, man’s freedom 1з not a fixed 
quantity. He is potentially free, though he does not always opt for 
what is best. Individuals naturally differ in the degree in which they 
are free and man’s freedom individually also may vary from time 
to time so that one can say “I was not myself when I did what I 
did." One can be blinded by passion and can sink himself to the level 
of animal life: Man is free only so far as he 1s the bearer of the 
“trust.” Paradoxically enough it is his freedom to віп ( ammarah ) 
which makes him conscious of his freedom. Man has before him alter- 
natives and he has to seek divine guidance so as not fall to the level of 
animal life. Nay, when man falls he falls even lower. The Qur'an 
gives a very interesting and graded characterization of man: first it is 
the metaphysical status, his uniqueness in creation and yet his liability 
to fall. In spite of his privileged position as the vicegerent of God on 
earth there lurks also in him a satanic principle which is called by the 
Qur’in al-nafs al-ammarah, the tendency to do evil. Even a prophet 
like Joseph when confronted with temptations declares: “Yet I do not 
absolve myself. Lol the (human) soul incites man to evil except on 
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whom God has mercy. Verily, my Lord is Forgiving, Merciful. "34 
It is true that Iblis is considered as one who is left free to mislead man 
and yet at the same time the Qur'àn assures us that he will not have 
power (sultan) on those who believe in God surrendering their will. 
Though the Quran does not subscribe to the doctrine of the original 
sin, yet “the evil propensity in man” is recognised and the Qur’in 
does not fall into a facile optimism about human nature. Immanuel 
Kant also gave a secularised version of the original sin with his idea of 
the radica] evil which lurks in every man. The conflict of good and 
evil which every religion recognises is beautifully portrayed by Goethe 
in his Faust. 


Two souls live ah! in my breast, 

The one wishes to free itself from the other, 

The one clings to the world tenaciously with passion, 
The other soars violently above this dust 


Into the spheres of the noble ancestors. 


The Qur’anic characterisation of man has three dimensions, the 
psychological, the ethical and the metaphysical, each has its significance 
in its own context. Psychologically man is described as hasty, he has 
no patience and wants to achieve all in haste without any regard to 
consequences. The psychological dimension naturally has also an ethical 
accent. He becomes despondent when he does not reach his goal all 
too soon. Without taking into account his own capacities he accepts 
the burden which he cannot bear all alone. This is clear in the meta- 
physical situation in which he was placed. What the angels and heavens 
and earth refused to carry he dared to carry it on his weak shoulders. 
His daring is referred to when he is characterised as за/атап jahala 
(ignorant and misguided). These words do not so much condemn man 
for his rashness as make a loving reference to his child like innocence 
which does not know its own limit. Ethically the vice to which he 
falls an easy prey is the vice through which Iblis was humbled when he 
waxed proud. Man is indeed cautioned against being boastful and 


(24) Q. XII : 53. 
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exultant. jn the srah *Luqmán" man is asked to be modest in his 
bearing and to subdue his voice. “Lo! God loves not the proud and 
the braggart,"35 and he is also what is called khuisra (grudging). But 
man with all his lapses and deviations can save himself if he turns to 
God in true repentance. And then he will find God responsive. 


In the Qur'ánic vision God and man are brought in a very curious 
relationship. God is not only the Creator of man but a Creator of 
worlds beyond his ken. In fact, it is also said that the creation of 
heaven and earth is more than the creation of man. God has assigned 
to him a privileged position on earth and He has favoured him with 
favours but man is heedless, forgets his humble beginning and arrogates 
to himself divine powers, or adores powers, real or fanciful, other than 
God. This is called shirk and shirk is also considered in the Sufi pers- 
pective both as explicit ( /a& ) and implicit (Khaf?). Explicit is the 
association when anything other than God is credited with divine power 
and implicit it is when I subscribe efficient causality to any thing what- 
soever, be it the worldly power or be it abstract forces. It is to assign 
ultimacy to what is not ultimate. Man can hanker after success, or 
wealth or power and worship them as divine potencies. 


God is involved not only in what happens to man but in history 
with the decline and fall of nations. 


What, then, is man? He is a part of creation but unlike other 
creations God has breathed into him of His own breath or spirit. In 
other words, something eternal has crept into him. The fall of man is 
his opportunity to make good the loss and to regain the paradise which 
he has lost. The Qur'an envisages a future for man and unlike other 
traditions it does not allow him to fall back on his worldly career 
repeatedly, in ever new menifestation and reincarnation. It envisages 
for himłan ascent from one stage to another, from plane to plane, and 
those who are not qualified are detained as it were in a stage of anguish 
and toil, and this is what is called Hell. 





(25) Q. IV : 36. 
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Nay, Ї west by the twilight, arid by the higit and all hät it 
erivelops, . 
And by the moon when it is at the full, 
You shall move oh from plane to plane.%6 


jt is vain to speculate on things which lie beyond our vision, and yet 
when we read of different planes of Heaven and Hell we are reminded 
of the fact that posthumous existence also does not show any uniformity 
but d gredt diversity. Th Ойганіс vision of Last Things is tuned to 
diffeteht levels of aridetsthhditlg and perceptivity. Behind the apparent 
sensual pictures of Heaven atid Hell there linger deep existential 
moments. WHat cannot be known through day to ddy experiehce can 
only be made intelligible iti tertns with which we drè familiat, ih other 
words, analogically. The Hanbalites accepted the anthropomorphic 
language of the Qur'àn literally and yet they wisely qualified their view 
by saying that they were to be taken bila kayf, without asking how. 
This thay e4ually apply, in part, to the description of Heaven and Hell 
though the cottespotidence Here With dut earthly experience mdy nöt 
be as negative as it is in relation to God who is above all that is ascribed 
to Him. Of Heaven it is said clearly : "Мо soul knows what is hidden 
for them of joy, as the recompense for what they did."17 


And it is declared unequivocally that all the pleasures that Heaven 
can afford are not greater than God's ridwdn. On a human level we 
are told that Heaven is an abode where there is no place for idle 
talk or chatter. With peace within and with peace without man ів 
delivered from rancour.*® But even more interesting is the way Hell 
is spoken of. With the usual imagery with which we are familiar 
we are led to the kind of experience which is really hellish. We are 
reminded of the famous words on the portals of Dante's Inferno: 
Lasclate Ogni Speranza Voi Qu'entrats (Leave all hope ye that enter). 
Hell is also constituted of different strata, the lowest is the one assigned 





(26) Q. LXXXIV : 16-19. 
(27) Q. XXXII : 17. 
(28) Q. XV : 46, 47. 
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to mundfig (hypocrites). Those in Hell are given to Aasarat, to the 
anguish of opportunities missed and the consequent frustration. An- 
other feature of the occupants of Hell is that they neither die nor 
live.3? However miserable our condition may be on this earth we 
are sure that it will not last and death is looked forward as deliverance. 
But here even the hope of death is notavailable. However, God's 
mercy knows no bounds and Hell may not be more than a purgatory to 
cleanse man of his sins, if so God wills. 


We all move back to God, sinners and saints alike. The question 
is not what our ultimate destiny is but the question is how we fare in 
this world and end our earthly course, whether with peace or in'anguish, 
whether with a sense of fulfilment or disenchantment. Blessed are 
those whom the Qur’Anic words eminently apply: 


Soul at peace! return unto thy Lord, 
Satisfled with His satisfaction.8° 


It is the state of the ultimate reconciliation with the Ultimate. The joy 
surpassing all will be the vision granted to those who are His. 


~_ 


THE ROLE OF ESPIONAGE IN THE SUCCESSFUL 
DEFENCE OF MEDINA IN A.H. 5 


MOHAMMAD SULEMAN 


Тнв Battle of the Trench (al-Khandlg) which took place in Shawwal 
А.н. 5 1 (A.D. 627) or a month later in Dhü al-Qa'dah was the most 
serious attempt to put an end to the Prophet and his followers by the 
Meccans with the help of their allies from the Bedouin Arab tribes and 
the Jews.* The Meccans had defeated the Prophet, earlier, in tho 
Battle of Uhud with a force of 3,000 men and this time they had 
managed to collect a force of 10,000 men. They were, therefore, 
confident that they would finish off the Prophet once and for all. They 
might have achieved their goal if the intelligence service had not come 
to the Prophet’s rescue. It is stated that as soon as the Meccans left 
for Medina some members of the Banfi Khuz&'ah also set out towards 
Medina to inform the Prophet about the forthcoming attack. These 
KhuzA'is reached Medina in four days* and conveyed the news to the 
Prophet. In this way they not only saved the Prophet from a surprised 
attack but also provided him with enough time to think over the situa- 
tion and adopt the best possible way to defend the city. 


The Prophet availed himself of this opportunity and after discus- 
sing the situation with his Companions he decided to entrench the city.* 





(1) Ibn Bisham, Strat al-Nabt, ed. Мартай Sayyid al-Tahtawi (Cairo, A.H. 1346), 
vol. ii, p. 155. 

(2) Waqidi, Kitab al-Maghast, ed. Marsden Jones (London, 1966), vol. il, p. 440. 

(3) Ibn Hisham, vol. й, p. 159; Wagidt, vol. H, p. 444. Seo W. M. Watt, 
Muhammad at Medina (Oxford, 1956), p. 36, where he expresses his doubts on 
this and appears to suggest that the numbers of this force were around 8,000. 

(4) Wagids, vol. Н, p. 444 ; Мадтти, Imsa* al-Isma*‘, od. М.М. Shakir (Qatar, n.d.), 
p. 219. 

(5) Ibn Hisham, vol. ii, p. 156; Wadids, vol. H, p. 445. 
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The lay-out of the city was such that the outer line of the houses was 
built во compactly together that fora considerable distance these houses 
provided a high stone wall, alréady а olid defence. It was песеввагу on 
the one hand, however, to connect this barrier with t the rocks which lay 
on the north-west approach of the city, and on the other hand to carry 
this barrier round the open and unsheltered quarters to the south and 
east.9 The Prophet, therefore, ordered that a trench should be dug 
stättidg from MadhaH' upto RÁtij? drid the 156 wad ddie by dint of 
tremendous effort arid ekertioh in bix day,? Sometime before the arrival 
of the enemy forces. Ih this way the espiondge ayatein bf the Prüphet 
spoiled the clidhces of the eheriy's taking (Не city by surprise. OtHet- 
Wise, they Woilld hdve been in a position to wipe out the Muslim force 
fot ever. Ad one of their poets said lster, 


But for this ditch to which they clung, we should have wiped them 
all out. 


Büt it wds there before them, ана they, being afrdid of us, skulked 
behind й ЛО 


However, when the Meccan army reathed Dht al-Hulayfah™ Abū 
Sufyan sent Hoyayy b. Akhtab, a leader of the recently exiled Medinan 
Jewish tribe, Banfi al-Nadir, and now in the camp of Abū Sufy&n, to 
Bani Qurayrah, the remaining Jewish tribe in Medina; in order to 
persuade them to desert the Prophet and join the allied forces. Huyayy 
reached the Qurzi qudrtéts secretly dnd inet theit leaders who were 


(6) W. Mulr, The Life of Mohammad (Edinburgh, 1912), p. 307. 

(7) The náme of dn xjuh (fortress) of Вабо Hatam. Santhady, Wasa’ а. Уау’ 
(Cairo, д.н. 1326), vol. ii, p. 370. 

(8) Tho name of a hill beside the hill of Вапа ‘Ubayd, west ої Batpan. Samhadi, 
vol. fi} p. 310, 


(9j Me aa і, p. 434 ; Ibn Sa'd, al-Tubegát di-Kubrà (Beirut, А.н. 1398), 
vol. ii 


(10) ibn Hishadl, vol. li, p. 179. 


(11) A place 6 or 7 miles from Medina. Bakr}, Mu‘jam Ма Ista‘jam, m . Mustafa 
al-Saqqa (Cairo, 1945-51), vol. ii, p. 464; Sambady, vol. H, p. 
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reported to haye been unwilling to desert the Prophet because of their 
incapability of defending themselves against him in case the allied army 
failed to inflict a fatal blow upon the Prophet and returned to their 
homes. But Huyayy kept on arguing and at last managed to win them 
over to his side on the promise that he would enter their fort and await 
his fate with them if the allied army returned without having killed 
Prophet Muhammad.1* 

The desertion of Bani Qurayzah would have been a heavy blow 
to the Muslims if the Prophet had not been able to find out what was 
going on behind the scenes, especially since the Bani Qurayzah were 
on the undefended side of the city. Thanks, however, to the espionage 
system which got wind of this desertion, the Prophet became aware of 
this impending danger and could take action accordingly. It is stated 
that ‘Umar came to the Prophet and told him that he had discovered 
that Bani Qurayzah had defected.!? Then at his suggestion the 
Prophet sent Zubayr towards the Jewish quarters in search of further 
news. Zubayr went out and saw the Jews repairing their forts and 
making other arrangements necessary for a battle. Then he came back 
and told the Prophet what he had seen.* His report increased the 
anxiety of the Prophet who, then, sent Sa'd b. Mu'&dh and Sa'd b. 
‘Ubadah to meet the leaders of Bani Quraygzah to find out their 
real intentions, and advised them not to announce their findings if 
unfavourable, for fear that it might affect the army's already flagging 
morale. These people went to Banü Qurayzah, talked to their 
leaders and found out that they had decided to help the allied forces 
against the Prophet. They tried to persuade the Jewish leaders not to 


(12) Ibn Hisham, vol. il, pp. 159-60 ; Waqidi, vol. h, pp. 454-56 ; Tabari, Ta'rikh 
al-Rusxl wa al-Mulgk, ed. Mupammad Abn al-Fagl Ibrahim (Cairo, 1960-69), 
vol. ii, pp. 570-71. See also J. Hell (The Arab Civilization, trans. S.K. Buksh 
[Cambridge, 1926], p. 20), who writes that the Jews still there (Medina) were 
cooperating with the Meccans, and F. Gabrieli (Mukammad and the Conquests 
of Islam, trans. V. Luling and R. Linell (London, 1977], p. 72), who gives 
a similar statement on this isgue. 


(13) Wagqidi, vol. il, p. 457 ; Qastallans, Irshad al-Sart (Balga, А.н. 1323-27), vol. 
v, p. 68; Magqrizt, p. 227. 


(14) Wagids, vol. ii, p. 457 : Маягт, p. 227. 
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desert the Prophet but the Jews asked who the Prophet was and said that 
they had no agreement with him. Sa‘d b. Mu'üdb was a man of hasty 
temper so he reviled them and they reviled him and the meeting ended 
with bitter exchanges. The Prophet’s men, then, returned to him and 
said “ ‘Adal and al-Qárah." By these words they meant treachery like 
that of the Adal and al-Qürah tribes towards the people of al-Raji*.15 


The Prophet, then, formed a party of 200 men under the command 
of Salmah b. Aslam and another under the command of Zayd b. 
Harithah to patrol the territory adjoining the Jewish quarters and sent 
Khawwat b. Jubayr towards the Jewish territory as a spy to forestall 
any hostile move.16 The patrol parties worked satisfactorily but the 
spy fell asleep while on duty and woke up on the shoulders of a Jewish 
spy who was carrying him towards his fort to execute him. Khawwat 
realised the dangerous situation and snatched the arms of the Jew, 
while still on his shoulders, and killed him.1? 


In the meantime, the Meccans and their allies had arrived and 
besieged Medina. The Prophet tried to make up the loss caused by 
the defection of the Banü Qurayzah by winning over the Banü Ghatafün, 
who had contributed 2500 soldiers in this alliance!? on the promise of 
Huyayy that a whole year's date crops of Khaybar would be their's as 
а gift.1® The Prophet perhaps knew this fact so he offered them a part 
of the produce of the dates of Medina in case of their withdrawal.* 





(15) Ibn Hisham, vol. п, p. 160; Wagqidi, vol. ii, pp. 458-59 ; Tabart, vol. 1, 

` pp. 571-72; Maqrma, p. 227. According to Ibn Hisham and "рабаті, the Prophet 

had sent ‘Abd Allah b. Rawabah and Khawwat b. Jubayr with the two Sa'ds, 

but according to Waqtdt, the Prophet had sent Usayd b. Hudayr with them 
instead of ‘Abd Allah and Khawwat. 

(16) Waqidi, vol ii, p. 460; Magqrizi, p. 228. 

(17) Waqidt, vol. і, pp. 460-61 ; Maqrizs, р. 228. 

(18) Wagidt, vol. il, p. 443 ; Ibn Sa'd, vol. ii, p. .66. 

(19) Wagidt, vol. if, p. 443. - 

(20) Ibn Hisham, vol. й, p. 161; Wagidi, vol. n, p. 477; Abn ‘Ubayd Qasım b. 
Sallam, Kitab al-Amwal, ed. Muhammad Khalil Harras (Cairo, 138911969), pp. 
235-36 ; Ibn Sa‘d, vol. Н, p. 69; Табаг, vol. fi, pp. 572-73 ; Ibn Khaldan, 
Kitab al- ‘Ibar wa Diwan al-Mubtada' wa al-Khabar (Balag, А.н. 1284), vol. ii 
(2), p. 30; Мадгта], p. 235; Hamidullah, Majma'ah Watha' iq al-Styastyah 
(Beirut, 1969), p. 56. 
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The Bani Ghatafan were Bedouins and were accustomed to a ‘hit and 
run’ style of battle. To besiege an enemy for a long time in order 
to force them to submit to their terms was an unfamiliar concept to 
them. In the present case they, along with the Meccans, were suffering 
from a shortage of fodder for their horses and camels which meant 
that it was impossible for them to prolong the siege in order to defeat 
the Prophet and get their share of the booty. Therefore they showed 
their willingness to accept what was offered and return to their territory. 
*Uyaynah b. Hisn, a leader of the Bani Ghatafün, came to the Prophet 
to finalise the agreement but the Prophet had to drop this project 
because Sa‘d b. Mu'&dh and Sa‘d b. ‘Ubadah, leaders of the Ansar, had 
opposed the agreement. 


Worried by the increasing threat of the enemy from both sides of 
the trench the Prophet once more sought help from intelligence. It is 
stated that Nu'aym b. Mas'üd of Bani Ashja‘, a clan of Banü Ghataf&n, 
came to the Prophet and told him that he had become à Muslim but that 
nobody knew about his conversion. He put his services at the'disposal 
of the Prophet who advised him to do something to break up the 
alliance. Thereupon Nu‘aym went to Bana Qurayzah. In a friendly 
manner he expressed his anxiety over their future if the allied forces 
returned home without inflicting a heavy blow on the Prophet. He 
suggested to them that they should take some hostages from the chiefs 
of confederates as a guarantee that they would not leave them alone 
in face of the Prophet. The Banü Qurayzah agreed to this proposal. 
Nu'aym then went to the Quraysh and told them that he had come 
to know that the Bani Qurayzah had decided to desert them and had 
planned to take some hostages from them and then hand them over to 
‘the Prophet for execution as a proof of their faithfulness towards him. 
Nu‘aym advised the Quraysh not to hand over a single hostage on their 





(21) Ibn Hisham, vol. ii, p. 161 ; Wagidi, vol. ii, pp. 477-78 ; Aba ‘Ubayd, pp. 
235-36 ; Ibn Sa'd, vol. u, p. 69; Табап, vol. il, p. 573 ; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
al-Isti'ab (Baghdad, n.d.), vol. ii, p. 38 ; Ibn Khaldan, vol. ii (Z), p. 30; Ibn 
Hajar, al-Isabah (Baghdad, n.d.), vol. ii, p. 36; Maqrizi, рр. 235-36. 
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demand. Then he went to the leaders of Banü Ghatafan and told them 
the same story as he had told the Quraysh.33 

Thus Nu'aym sowed the seeds of disaffection between different 
parties and when, later on, the Quraysh sent ‘Ikramah to the leaders 
of Banü Qurayzah asking them to advance against the Prophet they 
demanded hostages as a guarantee that they would not leave them 
alone to the mercy of the Prophet if the tide turned against them. The 
Quraysh and Bani Ghataf&n then believed the report of Nu'aym 
and refused to send hostages. Upon this refusal the Bana Qurayzah 
became sure that Nu'aym was speaking the truth and they dropped the 
idea of taking part in the battle against the Prophet in favour of the 
confederates.29 As the only possibility of storming Medina lay in the 
cooperation of Bani Qurayzah which now seemed impossible, Abii 
Sufyan decided to give up the siege. The news of this decision at once 
reached the Prophet through Hudhayfah b. al-Yaman. It is stated that 
the Prophet had sent him to the enemy camp in search of news where 
he managed to attend a meeting of the notables which was presided 
by Abü'Sufyán. In this meeting Abū Sufyin announced his decision 
to give up the siege and Hudhayfah carried this news to the Prophet. 26 


(22) Ibn Hisham, vol. п, pp. 164-65 ; Waqidr, vol. і, pp. 480-83 ; Ibn Sa'd, vol. 
й, p. 69 ; Tabart, vol. il, pp. 578-79 ; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, vol. fii, р. 557 ; Ibn 
Qayyim, Zad al-Mq'ad (Cairo, 1950), vol. ii, p. 118 ; Ibn Khaldan, vol. it (2), 
pp. 30-31; Ibn Hajar, vol. ій, p. 568; Ibshthr, al-Mu«ta;ra/ (Cairo, n.d.,} 
vol. il, pp. 125-26 ; Zarqant, Shark al-Zargant ‘ala al-Mawahib (Cairo, 1325- 
8), vol. il, pp. 116-17. E.A. Belyaev points out another aspect of the activi- 
ties of the Prophet’s agents when he says, “The most important factor, how- 
ever, was the success of the Medinan agents in rekjndling the old grudgo of the 
Bedouins against their Meccan overlords, the Qurayshites, who had led them in 
their thankless and fruitless venture." Arabs, Islam and the Arab ea phate, 
trans. Adolphe Courevitch (London, 1969), p. 107. 


(23) Ibn Hisham, vol. і, p. 165; Waqidt, vol. il, pp. 483-84 ; Ibn Sa‘d, vol. ii, 
р. 69; Табаг, vol. li, p. 579; Maqrizt, p. 238. 


(24) Ibn Hisham, vol. ii, p. 166 ; Wagidr, vol. ii, pp. 489-90 ; Ibn Sa‘d, vol. li, 
p. 69; Qastallant, vol. v, p. 68; Muslim, al-Jami‘ ai-Saktà (Cairo, A.H. 
1377, vol. lli, pp. 165-66 ; Tabari, vol. ii, pp. 579-81 ; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
vol. i, p. 277 ; Ibn Khaldan, vol. li (2), p. 31; Suyati, al-Kkasa'is al-Kubra 
(Cairo, AH. 1386), vol. i, р. 575; Минаді, Kanı al-‘Ummal (Hyderabad 
Deccan, A.H. 1363-82), vol. x, p. 283. 
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In the sequence of events which culminated in the siege of Medina, 
the intelligence service of the Prophet seems thus to have worked 
very effectively. It saved the Prophet from a surprised attack of the 
largest army which had been so far raised against him in the first place 
and provided him with a chance to entrench the city as a defensive 
measure in the second place. Thirdly, the intelligence service got 
wind of the desertion of Bani Qurayza and saved the Prophet from 
being boxed in. Fourthly, it sowed the seeds of disaffection among 
the different sections of the enemy which marked the end of the siege. 
As the two armies did not come face to face to fight each other, except 
for some individuals who exchanged a few blows with each other, it 
may be suggested that the credit for the successful defence of Medina 
goes only to the intelligence service of the Prophet. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES 
AND NATIONALITY PROBLEMS IN 
SOVIET CENTRAL ASIA, KAZAKHSTAN AND AZERBAIJAN 


SHAMS UD DIN 


SINCE the early days of the October Revolution Soviet nationalities 
policies and nationalities problems have been a source of worldwide 
interests. A cursory glance on literature on the subject, on account of 
two sharply divergent trends permeating it, tends to completely baffle 
the reader. Based on adversary model of nationalities relations Western 
literature is nearly unanimous in describing Soviet nationalities policies 
as continuation of Tsarist policies towards its Asian colonies; it pro- 
jects problems rising out of resistance of non-Russian nationalities to 
the Russian domination as potential threat to the stability of Soviet 
system. In recent years, several studies have [aid stress on increasing 
ethnic consciousness and demographic changes in complicating nation- 
ality problems in the USSR. For instance, Seweryn Bialer has argued 
that “the multinational character of the Soviet Union poses potentially 
the most serious threat to the legitimacy of the Soviet state and to the 
stability of the Soviet regime.” He has based his argument оп what 
he calls **the polarisation of Soviet peoples along ethnic lines." Bialer 
has contended that ethnic consciousness among various nationalities is 
increasing faster than their identification with consciousness of a new 
statehood.* Similarly, Joseph Rothschild, in a monograph on ethnopo- 
litics, has expressed the view that “the ethno-national problem is 


currently being managed and contained in the Soviet Union at a level 


below that of a crisis." This, according to him, is likely to further 
escalate in the coming decade to the extent of becoming 1nsoluble within 
the prevailing political system. 


(1) Seweryn Bialer, Stalin's Successors: Leadership, Stability and Change in the 
Sovtet Union (Cambridge University Press, New York, 1980), pp. 212. 


(2) Ibid., p. 208. 


(3) Joseph Rothschild, Ethnopolitics: A Conceptual Framework (Gambridge 
University Press, New York, 1981), pp. 226-27. 
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One of the most important factors on which Western writers have 
based their opinions about “impending doom” of the Soviet political 
system is demographic changes now sweeping the Soviet East. Accord- 
ing to these writers, the rapid rise in birth rate in the Soviet East will 
in coming decades shift the population balance in favour of Muslims 
on an all-Union scale. Another trend which has been highlighted is 
gradual decline in the percentage of Russian and other Europeans in 
Central Asian Republics. In addition to the demographic changes, 
such issues as unequal representation of Russian and non-Russian 
nationalities in the decision-making institutions of the USSR, Russian 
domination of the non-Russian Republics, Soviet religious and cultural 
policies and relative economic backwardness of these Republics, etc., 
have evoked sharp debate between Soviet and non-Soviet scholars. 


Following an approach of adversary model of analysis of Soviet 
nationality policy Western writers have argued that ‘‘the interests of 
Russian or of Central Communist Party leaders are opposed to the 
interests of non-Russian on regional populations. Party leaders 
[Russians] are said variously to seek to russify, to integrate, to blend, 
to denationalise, to exploit economically, or to suppress the genuine 
nationalfeelings of non-Russian nationalities in order to maximise 
dictatorial control by the Party, to benefit the dominant Russian nation- 
ality. . . . non-Russian nationalities are said to resist assimilation, ex- 
ploitation, denationalisation, russification and the denial of political 
and cultural autonomy."'5 


A totally different scenario is presented by the Soviets. Starting 
from V.I. Lenin, Soviet leaders have viewed non-Russian nationalities, 
particularly Muslims ot Central Asia, as an asset who are expected to 
play the role of vanguards for spreading socialism in the neighbouring 


^ 


(4) See Michael Rywkin, Moscow's Muslim Challenge . Soviet Central Asta (New 
York and London, 1982) ; seo also A. Bennigsen and Marie Broxcip, Islamic 
Threat to the Soviet State (New York, 1983). 


(5) Brian D. Silver, "Soviet Nationality Problems: Analytic Approaches," 
Problems of Communism, Jul.-Aug., 1979, pp. 71-76. 
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countries. While strongly refuting Western scholars’ allegation of 
suppression and oppression of non-Russian nationalities, Soviet 
scholars, in their usual abstract and generalised style, have accept- 
ed the existence of nationality problem which, however, is not 
perceived as insoluble or dangerous.? In December 1983, a conference 
was held in Baku to assess the Soviet achievements and the task 
required to solve the nationalities problems. Academician Fedoseev 
in bis inaugural speech said that ethnic prejudices, racial arrogance 
and parochialism continue to be the greatest impediments in the way 
of establishment of cordial relations between various nationalities. 
However, he also mentioned that “Wo all rejoice over the outstanding 
achievements of the peoples of the national republics of the Soviet 
Union ; whether Azerbaijanis, Armenians, Turkmen, Uzbeks or 
Tajiks...."? Likewise, another Soviet scholar claims that “Friendship, 
fraternity of nations, the creation of socialist internationalism—this is 
an achievement whose significance remains unprecedented in world 
history."? Apart from a few sceptical voices, Soviet scholars, as a 
rule, are unanimous on the point that the Soviet people are not a nation 
or an ethnic category, but a new historical form of social and inter- 
national unity of people of different nations.2¢ 


Notwithstanding the Soviets’ claim about unprecedented achieve- 
ment in overcoming many problems afflicting nationalities relations 
there are many issues which, according to the late Soviet President, 


(6) Shams Ud Din, Soviet-Afghanistan Relations (Bagchi, Delhi/Calcutta, 1984) ; 
seo also М, Ranjabaran, Soviet-Iram Relations (Ph. D. Thesis, J.N.U., 1984). 

(7) M. I. Kulichenko, "5осіо-Есополис Foundations of Mutual Influence and 
Environment of National Culture in Conditions of Developed Socialism,” 
Vopiosy Istorii (Moscow, no. 5, 1977), trans. in Soviet Law and Government 
(New York, 1978), pp. 53-54. 

(8) Bakinskis Rabochic, 7 Dec. 1983 ; see also Р. N. Fedosoev et. al., Leninism 
and National Questions (Moscow, 1977). 

(9) See M. I. Kulichenko et. al., Ornovnyye Napravlonia Izuchentya Natsional'nykh 
of Nostenty v SSSR (Moscow, Nauka 1979), p. 87. 


(10) А. М. Izvestiya, Kirghiz SSR (Frunze), no. 6, 1975. 
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"give rise to many problems which demand tbe Party's close atten- 
tion."1*' That зоте of these problems arise from the growing ethnic 
consciousness and population explosion in the Soviet East is also 
confirmed by Soviet scholars. While a leading Soviet ethnographer 
emphasised the need to consider national factors in the practice of 
building socialism, * there are others who have pointed out that “even 
while losing the mother tongue and even cultural characteristics national 
consciousness is often preserved. "1? 


Although the basic assumptions on which Western and Soviet 
' scholars have based their studies are questionable, there seems to be a 
consensus on the problematic aspect of demographic changes in the 
USSR, notwithstanding the differences on the intensity and nature of 
the problem. Therefore, an analysis of demographic processes in the 
multionational State of the USSR, whose component ethnic based 
nationalities have retained their distinct ethnocultural features, should 
help us in understanding the developmental problems in a socialist 
State. Moreover, an analysis of demographic changes of ethnic na- 
tionalities of the Soviet Union is also relevant in view of the fact that 
in developing countries socio-political tensions resulting from popula- 
tion explosion and industrialization and modernisation processes have 
often proved disruptive of integrative policies. Whether these 
processes are universal in nature and really pose systemic challenge to 
the USSR and whether the Soviet Socialist System with its managerial 
cheracteristics of control of State policy contains certain in-built 
mechanism to absorb “‘ethnic-shocks” and to overcome developmental 
tensions are debatable questions. 


While future alone would provide a definite answer to these ques- 
tions, our attempt in this paper is confined to investigate whether the 


(11) L. I. Brezhnev's report to the 26th Congress of the CRSU, Pravda, Feb 24, 
1981. 


(12) Yu V. Bromley, “Toward Study of Basic Stages and Directions of National 
Relations in the USSR,” Istoriya SSR (Moscow, 1979), p. 58. 


(13) I. S. Gurvich, “Some Problems of Ethnic Development of People in the 
USSR,” Sovietskoya Ethografiya (Moscow), по. 5, p. 63. 
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high-birth rate of population in the Soviet East would change the 
population balance in favour of the Soviet Muslims at the Union-scale 
in the coming decades. Another issue which we would like to discuss 
is the impact of declining percentage of Russiaps/Europeans in Central 
Asia on the stability of the Soviet regime. Lastly, we would discuss 
some of the policy options open to the Soviets to control the rate of 
population growth and to utilize the growing manpower in Soviet 
Central Asia. 


Undoubtedly Soviet demographic map is fast changing on account 
-of differences in annual average rate of population growth of the 
various ethnic nationalities. There are unmistakable indications of 
relatively rapid rise of population of Soviet Asian ethnic groups. An 
overwhelmingly large majority of the peoples of Soviet Asia belong to 
the Islamic faith and in spite of Soviet policy of discouraging religion 
and of propagation of atheism most of these peoples have retained 
their distinctive cultural characterjstics which gives them a common 
identity cutting across their ethnic divisions, 


TABLE I 


Population and Percentage Increase of Muslim 
Peoples of the USSR, 1959-79 





eT TETTE 
Nationality ер 1930 E 979 DR mE 
Uzbek 6015.4 9195.1 12,456.0 107.1 35.5 
Kazakh 3621.6 5298.8 6556.4 81.0 23.7 
Tatar 4967.7 59307 6317.5 27.2 6.5 
Azerbaijani 2939.7 4379.9 5477.3 86.3 25.1 
Tadzhik 1396.9 2135.9 2897.7 107.4 38.7 
Turkman 1001.6 1525.3 2027.9 102.5 33.0 
Kirghiz 968.7 1452.2 1906.3 968 313 
Daghestani 944.2 13646 1656.7 755 214 
Avar 270.4 396.3 482.8 786 21.8 


3] 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 
Lezgin 223.1 323.8 382.6 11.5 18.2 
Dargin 158.1 230.9 281.3 81.7 24.4 
Kumyk 135,0 188.8 228.4 69.2 21.0 
Laks 63.5 85.8 100.1 57.6 16.7 
Tabasaran 341 55.2 75.2 116.8 36.3 
Nogai 38.6 51.8 59.5 54.3 15.0 
Rutul 6.7 12,1 15.0 123.3 24.5 
Tsakhur 7.3 114 13.5 84.1 214 
Agul 6.7 8.8 12.1 80.0 36.8 
Bashkir 989.0 1239.7 1371.5 38.7 10.6 
Chechen 418.8 612.7 755.8 80.5 23.4 
Kabard 213.6 279.9 321.7 60.0 14.9 
Karakalpak 172.6 236.0 303.3 75.8 28.5 
UVigwr 95.2 173.3 210.6 121.2 21.5 
Ingush 106.0 157.6 186.2 75.7 18.1 
Karachay 81.4 112.7 131.1 61.0 16,3 
Kurd 58.8 88.0 115.9 97.0 30.3 
Adyge 79.6 99,9 108.7 36.5 8.9 
Turk п.а. n.&. 92.7 - - 
Balkar 42.4 59.5 66.3 55.4 11.5 
Dungan 21.9 38.6 51,7 135.7 33.8 
Cherkes 30.5 39.8 46.5 52.6 16,8 
Persian 20.8 27.5 313 50.8 13.9 
Abaza 19.6 25.4 29.5 50.6 15.9 
Beludzhi 7.8 12.6 19.0 142.2 51.0 

t i a ne. 
Total Muslims 24,157.9 34,486.7  43,137.5 78.2 25.1 


a a E 
Source : Ronald Wixman, “Demographic Trends Among Soviet Moslems 
(1959-79), Soviet Geography, 25 (1), 1984, pp, 46-60. 
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Table I shows the absolute population and relative percentage 
growth of the Muslims of the USSR during the preceding two inter- 
censal periods, 1959-70 and 1970-79. The average Muslim growth rates 
between 1959 and 1970 and between 1970 and 1979 were around three 
times the national average and approximately four times that of the 
ethnic Russian. The total Muslim population in 1979 increased to 
approximately 43 million from 24 million in 1959, an increase of about 
78 рег cent, In absolute terms it meant an increase of about 19 million 
Soviet Muslims between 1959 and 1979. 


An interesting feature of this increase was, however, a relative fall 
in the growth rate during the decade 1970-79 as compared to the earlier 
decade of 1959-70. Thus, whereas the total population of Soviet 
Muslims increased from 24 million in 1959 to 34 million in 1970 record- 
ing a gain of 10 million, in the 1979 census it rose to 43 million showing 
an increase of 9 million only despite the fact that in 1970 the base 
population was higher than that of 1959. Of the four major Muslim 
ethnic groups the birth rate in respect of the Uzbeks, Kirghiz and 
Turkmen has shown a declining trend during the period 1959-79. In 
the case of the Tajiks, however, it has marginally increased. Neverthe- 
less, the birth rate of the Soviet Muslims is considerably higher than 
that of the Union average. 


TABLE II 


The Birth Rate of the USSR and the Central Asian 
Republics (per 1000 of the population) 








Uzbek Kirghiz Turkmenian Tajik 
Year USSR SSR SSR SSR SSR 
1960 24.9 39.8 36.9 42.4 33.5 
1970 17.4 33.6 30.5 35.2 34,8 
1979 18.2 34.4 30.1 34.9 31.8 


het Он n LLL 
Source: Problems of the Contemporary World Demographic Process, 
no. 108, p. 168, 
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Several factors, such as poor family planning, practice of early 
marriages, low employment of Muslim women in organised sectors of 
Soviet economy, a greater percentage of marriageable persons and an 
extremely high ratio of rural population among the Soviet Muslims, аге 
reported to contribute to higher birth rates among the Soviet Muslims. 
The most important factor, to us, seems to be low level of industrial- 
ization of economy which also helps in maintaining high concentration 
of rural population. In urban areas younger generations have shown 
an inclination to receive higher and technical education prior to 
marriage which has to a certain extent curbed the practice of early 
marriages. 


However, in spite of & relative decline in the rates of growth of 
population among the Soviet Muslims, it is still very high as compared 
to the rate of growth of the Slavic population. Table ЦІ shows the 
population and percentage increase of the Slavic nationalities of the 
USSR. A comparison of Tables I and III clearly confirms that with a 
few exceptions the average rate of growth of the Muslim population 
is three times greater than the Union average and about 3.9 times that 
of the Russians. Considering the Soviet Muslims as one religious-cul- 
tural entity one can say that during the decade 1970-79 they replaced the 
Ukrainians as the second largest conglomeration of people. According 
to tbe census of 1979, the Soviet Muslims constitute about 16.596 of 
the total population of the USSR, and at the most will rise to about 
20% by the year 2000 when the Soviet Muslims’ population is expected 
to reach 64 million. According to Feshbach, the Soviets estimate that 
the population of Russians will increase from 137 million in 1979 to 140 
million by the turn of the century. In other words, they would continue 
to enjoy the status of largest nationality group. Therefore, all pro- 
jections of changing the population balance in favour of the Soviet 
Muslims are extremely exaggerated. Moreover, by the turn of the 
century the rate of growth of population of Soviet Muslims is likely to 
decrease to 1.7 to 296 in view of the policy changes which Soviet 
planners are contemplating. These would be discussed in the following 


pages. 
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TABLE Ill 


NO. 1 


Population and Percentage Increase of the Non-Muslim 


Titular Nationalities of the USSR, 1959-79 


Nationality es ae m 1979 

Russian 114,113.6 129,015.1 137,397.1 
Ukrainian 37,252.9 40,7532 42,347.4 
Belorussian 7913.5 9051.8 9462.7 
Armenian 2786.9 3559.2 4151.2 
Georgian 2692.0 3245.3 3770.5 
Moldavian 2214.1 2698.0 2968.2 
Litbuanian 2326.1 2664.9 2850.9 
Latvian 1399.5 1429.8 1439.0 
Estonian 988.6 1007.4 1019.9 
USSR-total 208,826.7 241,820.1 262,084.7 
Muslim-total 24,203.8 34,3867  43,137.5 


Source: Ronald Wixman, ор. cit. 


Another trend which has created some controversy has been gradual 
fall in the percentage of Slavic/Russian population in the Muslim areas 


(see Table IV). 


Ethnic Composition of Soviet Autonomies 


TABLE IV 


1979 


68.7 
58.8 
68.4 
47.9 
36.0 
78.1 


Titular group 

1959 1970 
Uzbek SSR 62.1 65.5 
Tadzhik SSR 53.1 56.2 
Turkmen SSR 60.9 65.6 
Kirghiz SSR 40.5 43,8 
Kazakh SSR 30.0 32.6 
Azerbaijan SSR 67.5 73.8 
Daghestan SSR 69.3 74.3 


77.8 


Percentage 


1959-79 


1959 


13.5 
13.3 
17.3 
30.2 
42.7 
13.6 
20.1 


20.4 
13.7 
19.6 
49.0 
32.7 
34.1 
22.6 

2.8 
3.2 

25.5 

78.2 





change 
1970-79 


6.5 
3.9 
4.5 

16.6 

10.0 

10.0 
7.0 
0.6 
1.2 
8.4 

25.1 


Russian 
1970 


12.5 
11.9 
14.5 
29,2 








1970 


42.4 . 


10,0 
14,7 


10.8 
10.4 
12.6 
25.9 
50.8 

7.9 
11.6 
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Western political analysts have come up with a hypothesis that 
further decline in the population of Slavic/Russian nationalities in the 
Soviet East may prove disruptive for the Soviet regime to the extent of 
threatening the existing stability and integrity of the Soviet State. This 
hypothesis is based on the assumption that the Soviet power in Soviet 
Central Asia is dependent on the presence of certain percentage of the 
Slavic peoples. But Soviet scholars outrightly reject this assumption 
saying that it might have been the case in the early days of the Soviet 
power but over the years the situation has considerably changed with 
gradual nativisation of the State apparatus in Soviet Central Asian 
Republics.!* Although the theory of Russian domination may not be 
very plausible or convincing, yet the fact remains that key institutions 
such as communication network in the Soviet East as well as major 
industrial establishments in Soviet Central Asia are still managed and 
operated by the Slavic/Russian peoples.!5 Continual decline in the 
percentage of their population may thus prove problematic for the 
system unless either the natives are trained and encoureged to perform 
technical and managerial functions in these institutions, which are 
considered nerves of modern government, or in order to restrict the 
decline to a critical level Moscow may decide to give a new fillip to 
the immigration of Russians. In both the cases the Soviets would 
confront a new situation [which may create ethnic tensions and dig- 
affection with the system due to greater competition for the existing 
jobs between the natives and the immigrant Russians. 


The assumption about threat to political stability of the Soviet 
regime from declining percentage of Slavic population in Soviet Central 
Asia, Kazakhstan and Azerbaijan is based on the controversial colonial 
theory that the Soviet power in these Republics thrives on substantial 
presence of the Russians. Soviet scholars, however, claim that non- 
Soviet writers often ignore the Soviets’ achievements which, according 


(14) See Shams Ud Din, Secularisation in the USSR (Vikas, Delhi, 1982), 
PP» 145-62 ; see also Albert Szymansky, The Asian Nationalities in the USSR 
(London, 1984), pp. 33-714 


(15) Szymensky, p. 60. 
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to them, have more or less solyed the nationality question and the right 
to national self-determination. In brief these achievements are said 


to be: 


(1) That the Soviets have, to a significant extent, been successful 


in creating politico-ideological bonds by a rigorous process of 
socialisation. Among the Soviet Muslims there has emerged 
a powerful group of secular elite which shares the same world 
outlook as other groups of elite in Soviet Russia. 


(2) Contrary to the popular notion about highly centralised politic- 


(3) 


(4) 


al system, Soviet writers assert that the Soviet federal system 
allows greater autonomy to various national Republics than 
that which exists in most of the Western political democracies 
or in the countries of the Third World. Except for the 
insistence on ideological uniformity and its anti-religious 
orientation the Soviet government has allowed remarkable 
flexibility in promoting different languages and cultures. As 
a result the Soviet Union is reported to have virtually become 
a mosaic of different cultures and languages. 


Another factor reported to facilitate the emergence of Soviet 
Union as a multi-national State has been relatively rapid 
economic development of the formerly backward regions of 
the country, particularly Soviet Central Asian Republics, 
Kazakhstan and Azerbaijan. As compared to the peoples in 
most of the developing countries in Afro-Asia the standard 
of living and level of education of the Soviet Muslims are 
projected to be considerably higher. 


Lastly, the theory that the declining percentage of the 
Russians in Soviet Central Asia and Azerbaijan is posing a 
threat to the Soviet regime, according to Soviet writers, 
fails to identify the critical minimum percentage of the 
Russian population absolutely essential for the survival and 
maintenance of the Soviet regime, It is true that the Russians’ 
population in all the Muslim Republics and autonomies has 
marginally declined during the preceding decades as shown in 
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Table IV. According to the 1979 census, 1t varies from 2.4 per 
cent in Karakalpak ASSR to 41 per cent in Kazakh SSR. 
Nevertheless, in the major Republics of Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, 
Turkemenistan, Kirghizia, Kazakhstan, Azerbaijan and Daghes- 
tan, which are more populous and have most rapidly growing 
native population, the declining percentage of the Russian 
population is viewed “potentially problematic."16 At present 
it varies between 40.8 per cent in Kazakhstan and 7.9 per cent 
in Daghestan, with 10.8 per cent in Uzbekistan, 10.4 per cent 
in Tajikistan, 12.6 per cent in Turkemenistan, and 25.9 per 
cent in Kirghizia. By the year 2000 it is likely to be reduced 
to an average of 6 per cent in Central Asia and 30 per cent in 
Kazakhstan. 


To an impartial Third World analyst the Soviets’ argument about 
their rea] achievements in the Soviet East are no more convincing than 
their critical evaluation by Western observers. Moreover in a crisis 
situation the role of unrepresentative elite becomes all the more pro- 
vocative and instead of a source of stability may become a catalytic 
agent for change by further hightening the gulf existing between elite 
and masses in the USSR. 

Secondly, no political system provides fool-proof guarantee against 
insurgency, national liberation movement or revolution, Conceptually, 
political systems based on free liberal democratic values are less suscept- 

‘ible than relative closed socialist political system to abrupt and violent 
change. 


Similarly, there is no scientific validity in the “relativity” hypo- 
thesis of development as a factor of stability. In fact, most of the 
time social revolutions have occurred in societies which are undergoing 
change and development; ethnic and other parochial loyalties once 
aroused in relatively developed societies become real source of insta- 
bility. Soviet political system is not immune from this, Notwith- 
standing the Soviet propaganda, the Soviet leaders have taken a number 


(16) Ronald Wixman, “Demographic Trends Among Soviet Moslems, 1959-79," 
Soviet Geography, 1984, 25 (1), pp. 46-60. 
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of steps in order to mitigate and overcome the grave problems arising 
out of increasing ethnic consciousness and relatively high rate of re- 
production of population among the Muslims. To what extent these 
measures would be successful remains to be seen, In view of the 
uncertainty about the popular acceptance of these measures ethnic and 
demographic problems are likely to become unmanageable. 


Another factor which has given rise to speculation about the 
alleged resistance of the natives to the Soviet policy of assimilation is 
the heavy concentration of the natives population in their own tradi- 
tional territories and low level of urbanisation. A comparative 
analysis of data of the censuses undertaken in 1959, 1970 and 1979 
reveal that the Soviet Muslims have never been mobile and, as Table V 
shows, the heavy concentration of the natives remained in their own 
autonomies and in neighbouring or traditional territories. 


TABLE V 
Percentage of Select Muslim Peoples in Their Own Autonomies 
and in Neighbouring or Traditional 
Territories, 1959, 1970 and 1979 





Neighbouring Own plus neigh- 
Own or traditional bouring or tradi- 
territory tional territory 





1959 1970 1979 1959 1970 1979 1959 1970 1979 





Uzbek 83.9 840 849 156 15.2 144 99.4 99.2 99.3 
Tadzhik 75.2 163 712 24.0 22.8 22.2 99.2 99.1 992 
Turkmen 922 92.9 933 62 56 54 98.4 98,5 987 
Kirghiz 86.4 88.5 88.5 12.9 10.7 10.5 99.3 99,2 99.0 
Karakalpak | 904 92.2 929 71 54 53 97.5 97.6 982 
Kazakh 71.2 799 80.7 21.1 18.9 17.3 98.3 98.8 98.0 


Azerbaijani 84.9 86.2 86.0 10.2 9.8 8.8 95.1 95.8 94,8 
Daghestani 74.0 77,7 716.5 17.5 18.4 15.8 91,5 96.1 92.3 
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As is clear from Tables IV & V, outward mobility among the Soviet 
Muslims is nearly zero. In fact, in recent years, the reverse trend has 
been very notable. Some demographic analysts have observed & steady 
ingathering of Soviet Central Asians into their autonomies.!" All 
these developments, that is, low urbanisation, zero outward mobility 
and the relatively high rates of natural increase of the Muslim popula- 
tion in the USSR, are seen as potential threat to the Soviet system. 


TABLE YI 


Urban/Rural Population Distribution and Ethnic Composition of 
Urban and Rural Area in Soviet Autonomies of the USSR, 1970. 











Urban Rural Urban Capital Rural 
Uzbek SSR 
Uzbek 23.0 71.0 41.1 37,1 79.6 
Russian 89.1 10.9 30.4 40.8 22 
Tadzhik SSR 
Tadzhik 22.5 77.5 38.6 26.2 66.6 
Russian 93.8 6.2 30.0 42.0 1.2 
Turkmen SSR 
Turkmen 31.7 68.3 43.4 38.2 86.1 
Russian 95.7 43.3 29.0 42.7 1.2 
Kirghiz SSR 
Kirghiz 14.5 85.5 16.9 12.3 59.9 
Russian 65,9 34.1 51.4 66.1 15.9 
Kazakh SSR 
Kazakh 26.3 73.7 17.1 12.1 48.2 
Russian 69.1 30,9 58.4 70 3 26.3 
417) Ibid, 
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No. | 








Urban Rural Urban Capital Rural 

Azerbaijan SSR 
Azerbaijani 41.3 58.7 60.8 46.3 86.9 
Russian 92.2 7.8 18.3 27.7 1.6 
Daghestan ASSR 
Daghestani 23.8 76.2 50.0 — 87.5 
Russian 76.2 23.8 31.6 — 5.4 
Chechen-Ingush ASSR 
Chechen and 

Ingush 20.3 79.9 28.5 — 80.0 
Russian 73.6 26.4 60.8 — 15.6 
Kaburdtan-Balkar 

ASSR 
Kabard and 

Balkar 22.7 77.3 25.7 — 79.2 
Russian 77.0 23.0 60.1 — 16,3 
Xarachay-Cherkess 

AO 
Karachay, Cherkess, 
Nogay, Abaza 12.6 87.4 18.1 — 61.1 
Russian 50.7 49.3 73.2 — 34.5 
Adyge AO 
Adyge 12.8 B7.2 6.8 — 30.5 
Russian 46.5 53.5 84.2 — 63.5 
Bashkir ASSR 
Bashkir 19.7 80.3 9.6 — 36.2 
Russian 71.1 28.9 59.8 — 22.6 
Tatar 43.3 36.7 22.2 — 27.1 
Tatar ASSR 
Tatar 38.6 61.4 36.8 — 62.1 
Russian 70,3 29,1 57,9 — 26.0 
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Sovietologists and demographers consider low mobility among tho 
Soviet Muslims an unusual phenomenon. For example, Ronald Wixman 
is of the opinion that "[T]he level of urbanisation among Soviet 
Muslims cannot be explained in terms of education as Muslim males 
have relatively high levels of education." He further holds such a 
trend among Soviet Muslims atypical of Muslim society. According 
to Wixman, “it can also not be explained by the idea that Muslims 
avoid cities as this is not the case anywhere in the rest of the Muslim 
world and the Islamic religion glorifies and promotes urbanisation,” 


However, in view of the fundamental differences in the nature of 
two type of social systems, the validity of conclusions based on com- 
parative analysis of demographic trends in socialist and non-socialist 
societies is very low. Unlike the non-socialist societies, individuals in 
socialist societies are not free to move around in any part of the 
country in order to make a fortune. Generally their outward mobility 
ig determined by the policies of the government. High or low level 
of education, or the so-called Islamic ethos, such as preference to live 
in cities, or a desire to maintain their religio-cultural traditions and 
lack of fluency in Russian language are all poor indices for the assess- 
ment of demographic trends in Soviet Central Asia, Kazakhstan and 
Azerbaijan. 


Until recently, it appears to us, the Soviets have not felt the 
necessity to encourage urbanisation and outmigration among the Soviet 
Muslims. For the development of certain selected industries in its 
Central Asian Republics and Azerbaijan, Soviet government largely 
utilized the immigrant Russian skilled manpower. Perhaps it was as 
much expedient from political viewpoint as it was less cost-effective 
from economic considerations. 


^. Now, in order to utilize the growing manpower and to keep up 
the, standards of living of the Muslims the Soviets will certainly havo 
to redefine their developmental policies in these Republics. There are 
three options open to Soviet planners: (1) regional development, i.e. 
to pay greater attention-to the industrial development of countryside in 
these areas, (2) encouragement of.outmigration of Muslims to the 
labour-deficit regions; such as Siberia, and-(3) combination- of regional- 
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development and outmigration. АН these alternatives have been 
widely discussed by Soviet and non-Soviet scholars who find some 
basic problems in their implementation. For an extensive regional 
development which could absorb the growing labour force in the 
region itself the Soviets would require massive capital investment, 
large-scale training of native personnel, and, most important, a change in 
the existing industrial pattern of development. So far the Soviets have 
pursued a policy which has led to the development of certain huge 
industrial complexes most of which are equipment assemblage plants. 
As a result, apart from the development of a few large urban industrial 
centres, vast &reas of countryside including small towns in the region 
have remained relatively neglected. The Soviets are now faced with 
making some hard decisions about establishment of certain strategic 
industries besides of course promoting agro-based consumer industry. 
The native scholars claim that the region provides vast scope for the 
development of textile, chemical and electronic industries. 


Apart from the difficulties in mobilisation of huge resources for 
regional development, the most important impediment seems to be the 
Soviet sensitivity to locate large-scale industrial structures in these 
regions for strategic reasons. Both the courses, that is, to invest huge 
resources for regional development or to continue with the present 
trends, involve great risks. If the past experience of the Soviets is any 
guide the former course appears to be less risky than the latter, In 
any case it would also show us to what extent the Soviets’ protestations 


. about the solution of nationality problems are realistic, 


As for the second option of promoting outmigration of surplus 
labour from these regions to Siberia and other labour-deficit regions, 
it appears to us less feasible on account of deeply ingrained socio- 
cultura! traditions of the natives. In the first instance, it will be more 
practical to encourage intra-republic migration/urbanisation rather 
than inter-republic migrationloutmigration, After the Soviets suc- 
ceed in promoting intra-republic migration in these areas it would be 
much less difficult to promote outmigration. Moreover, if the Soviets 
initially begin with outmigration alternative it is likely to create 
greater imbalances between the developed regions of RSPSR and less 
developed areas of the Soviet Middle East, thus giving a new turn to 
the nationality question. 
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ISLAMIC RESURGENCE 
AND SOCIETAL CHANGE 


KHALID BIN SAYEED 


ALL Muslims affirm vigorously that Islam is as valid and applicable 
to modern conditions as it was during the time of the Prophet (may 
peace be upon him). The core of Islam is to be found in the Qur’an 
and the Traditions of the Prophet (may peace be upon him). Islamic 
resurgence viewed in this way is a study of how Islam can continue to 
shape the development of Islamic society and, indeed, its civilization. 
A study of this kind is a very formidable undertaking. No one would 
feel as humble ın this undertaking as a Muslim who has to relate first 
what is in his mind and in his heart to those beliefs and aspirations in 
the minds and hearts of his fellow Muslims and then to see how these 
perceptions and perspectives are related to the problems that the Islamic 
world faces today. In order to give you an idea of my shortcomings 


, inrelation to the enormity of the task that I have undertaken, I cannot 


do better than to cite a line from one of the most moving poems that 
the great Iqbal wrote, "Рорру of the Wilderness" : 


May God be the protector of the diver of love because 1n every 
drop of the ocean he finds the entire depth of the ocean. 


The same idea was conveyed to me in a different way by a Professor 
of Economics at King Saud University who was originally from Pales- 
tine. When asked to write a paper on Islamic economics, he said, 
“How can I write a paper just like that. My constant fear would be 
that perhaps in writing this paper I would say something that would 
do injustice to Islam." In addition to my inadequacy as a scholar, I 
am alsoZaware of the enormous difficulty inherent in the methodology 
that I have chosen. I am trying to report to you what Muslims in 
these countries have said to me, and in this reporting there is the 
obvious risk of the interviewer not having fully grasped the depth and 
meaning of what his informant was telling him. 
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lt seems that to a number of Western scholars and observers, 
Islamic resurgence is very much like the revival of fundamentalism that 
one comes across in the United States or other areas of Western society. 
We should lay this misconception at rest by reminding ourselves that 
Islam is not like any other religion. Jesus Christ was primarily a great 
religious figure and the founder of Christianity. Prophet Muhammad 
(may peace be upon him) was the supreme religious head, political 
leader, lawgiver, and commander of Muslims on the battlefield—all 
rolled into one. Given the foundations of Christianity, it was easy and 
logical to develop the duality of things tbat are Caesar's and things 
that belong to the realm of religion. This duality has taken too deep 
a root in Western culture to be reversed now.! Indeed, some would 
argue that the Western secular culture by freeing itself from religious 
restraints has been able to so develop its political economy that it now 
dominates the entire globe. A country like India has tried to bring 
itself within the mainstream of this secular culture and now the Maoist 
and more vibrant China is trying to march in step with this onward 
progress of capitalist culture and technology. Only the Islamic world 
stands apart in a defiant mood and asserts that Islam believes in the 
merger of religion and politics and therefore it has a different model 
of developmental change. One of the highly placed clerics in Iren 
said to me that Islam had so penetrated the psyche of Indian Muslims 
that they had to reverse the tide of secularism that the British had set 
in motion and establish the State of Pakistan. 


Within this broad and sweeping current of Islamic resistance 
Muslims seem to be divided as to how far they should go in resisting 
the Western cultural and political encroachments and setting up their 
own unique ‘political and ideological system. This is why we have 


(1) See Robert N. Bellah er. al., Habits of the Heart: Individualism and Com- 
mitment in American Life (University of California Press, Berkeley, 1984). 

^ One can perhaps argue that American indrvidualism is an outgrowth of this 
dualism. Some American writers are concerned that this individualism is 
reaching cancerous proportions. ‘We are concerned that this indrvidualism 
'may be growing cancerous—that it may be destroying the sOcja] integuments 
that Tocqueville saw as moderating its more destructive potentialities.’’ 
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chosen the three countries of Saudi Arabia, Iran and Pakistan to show 
how these countries, representing the Arabs, the Iranians and South 
Asian Muslims and schools of religious thought like the Sunni, the 
Wahhábi and the Shi‘ah, are responding to both (ће domestic and 
external challenges that they face. In the more detailed analysis that 
follows we shall divide these responses as emanating from the conserva- 
tive regimes of Saudi Arabia and Pakistan and the relatively more radical 
and revolutionary regime of Iran. But, as we shall see, the Islamic 
world cannot be divided into such neat and compact areas. Within 
each area Muslims may disagree with the conservative or radical direc- 
tions set by their respective regimes. Indeed, our central argument is 
that whether it is the Shi‘ite tradition of Iran or the Sunni tradition 
of Saudi Arabia and Pakistan, the heart of Islam ail the way from the 
time of the Prophet (may peace be upon him) to the present day con- 
tinues to be radical. The traditions and ideals established by the 
Prophet (may peace by upon him) or ‘Umar ibn al-KhattAb or ‘Ali are 
such that in every age and in every country a Muslim tells his ruler 
that power is a sacred trust and that it should be used not for pomp 
and grandeur but for the betterment of the Islamic community. He is 
constantly reminded of what God has told him in the Qur’4n: “You 
are the noblest nation that has ever been raised up for mankind. You 
enjoin justice and forbid evil. You believe in Allah." 


The above verse expresses the central idea that I am trying to 
develop in this paper. Islamic resurgence will not have much meaning 
if in returning to Islam Muslims fail to realize that the ultimate goal 
of all this struggle is to transform the Muslim community im such a 
fundamental way that it becomes a model for the rest of mankind. 
Many learned scholars, both Western and Muslim, have viewed Islamic 
resurgence as a return to the fundamental doctrines of Islam and have 
characterized the phenomenon as Islamic revivalism. To them, this 
reinvigoration of Muslims through Islam signifies that Muslims are 
pursuing certain activities in their private and public lives. In their 


(2) Q. IIT : 110. 
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private or personal lives, they return to prayers, give zakát, fast during 
the month of Ramadan, and perform pilgrimage. In other words, they 
returh to the Five Pillars. On the public side, governments seek legi- 
timaey through following Islamization reforms and the opposition 
groups criticize public policies on the plea that they are not in con- 
formity with Islamic principles. My contention here is that Islam is 
inherently a vibrant and dynamic religion. When Muslims deviate 
from it, it is not Islam that loses its dynamism. It is Muslims who 
become stagnant or decadent. Our concept of Islamic resurgence 
includes and emiphasizes social transformation, a dimension which is 
mostly ignored in the writings of others. When a Muslim returns to 
Islam he returns to a system which transforms his entire life. It does 
not just make him religious in а personal sense. Islam makes him 
religious both in a personal and public sense. From this point of 
view, Islamic resurgence in a Muslim community would mean the 
social and ideological transformation of that community. 


Social transformation was the original intention and continues to 
be the fundamental objective of Islam. That objective is to transform 
Muslims who believe (Amann) into those who have surrendered con- 
sciously to the will of God (aslamnd) and who are practising their faith 
in such a vibrant fashion that they are trying to become mw mins 
(fervent believers). The great majority of Muslims are Muslims in a 
statistical or passport sense. It is only when faith enters their hearts 
and transforms their personal and public lives that they become fearless 
ти mins. I have paraphrased the following verse of the Qur'&án: 

The wandering Arabs say, ‘We believe. ‘Say (unto them, O 

Muhammad), ‘Ye believe not) But rather say, ‘We submit.’ 

For the faith has not yet entered into your hearts.* 


The following verse tells you how a Muslim moves from dmannd (we 





(3) See James A. ВШ, **Resurgent Islam in the Persian Gulf,” Foreign Affairs, 
vol. 63, no. 1 (Fall, 1984) ; John О. Voll, Islam : Continuity and Change in 
the Modern World (Westview Press, Boulder, Colorado, 1982), pp. 228-91; 
John L. Esposito, Currents of Islamic Revival (forthcoming) (American 
Institute for Islamic Affairs). 

(4) О. XLIX: 14, 
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beliewe) tp, aslamnd (we, surrender), and. then. to sman and becomes-a 
mu'min ; kd dev porq 

~: ."The-.(true) .believers/are those ошу who believe in Allah and His 
07. Messenger and’ afterward .doübt not; but strive with their: wealth 


7 and théit lives for. the cause of Allah. . Such are 1Һеззіпсеге:5 
tc 


They are without fear except for the fent of God: ‘The Khulafa al- 
Rashtdan Were Ami al-Mu'mind, They were "not called- Amir! al- 
Muslimin. It was a fearless mu'min who азкей the ‘greit ‘Umar as tb 
show he would explain why 0 the share, of cloth that he had received from 
the publie Терйзшу was. pore, t ‘than that of others., “In this sense the 
fearless mu'min | js an. active. member of a free ‘and vibrant. Islamic 
demecracy, To. pursue his. activities in | the, public sphere, one has to 
project one’s freedom in the external sphere as well. A subservient 
Islam, an Tslam dominated by. foreign powers, is not a genuine Islam. 
"Therefore, our concept. of а résurgent- Islam means that mu'mins accept 
‘only the sovereignty of: Allah and reject the. ни оЁ ап pajust 
ruler or арена powers. b. д VU 


URS те Пао dn за 


Ee Eti H eO bu ^ idu © Ji TS ті, о : зе 


А 


The’ methodology that we followed was to see whether certain 


б that we ‘had formulated on the basis of our reading and 
"observations were ' confirmed” or disproved i the ‘answers that we 


‘obtained from a number, of Muslim groups in 'cdüntriés like Sdudi 


Arabia, and in sonie cases ‘in Tran and Pakistiin: " Our hypothesis that 


Muslims were disunited’ as a whole ‘and’ in some areas were subjected 
to humiliation У was ‘backed by our observttion and’ that of others. ‘ The 
lran-lraq war was a.fact. Israel and the ‘subjugation’ of Palestine was 
a fact. The suffering and oppressión. thatthe’ Afghans faced? at ‘the 
“hands of Russians was à fact. In addition, the oligin and rise of +Hdve- 
ments like the Muslim Brotherhood in Bygpt could also be explained 
by this feeling of helplessness and humiliation that Muslims had suffered . 


` from throughout this centüly. “This is what some of the’ Muslims told 


— > . EN ni aT P ts 


(5) Ibid., XLIX : 15 
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Hasan al-Banna’ when he was establishing the Society of the Muslim 
Brothers in March 1928: 


We are weary of this life of humiliation and restriction. Lo, we 
see that the Arabs and the Muslims have no status (manzilah) and 
no dignity (kardmah). They are not more than mere hirelings 
belonging to the foreigners.? 


It 1s significant that Ismail al-Faruqi, writing over fifty years later in 
1982, expressed very similar sentiments. 


The world of thé ummah of islam stands presently at the lowest 
rung of the ladder of nations. In this century no othet nation has 
been subjected to comparable defeat or huntiliation....They 
[Muslims] were double crossed, colonized aiid &xploited.... "t 


This hypothesis regarding the sense of humiliation and helplessness 
was reflected in our questions. We asked groups of students, the 
ЧЛата", university professors, civil servants and taxi drivers the follow- 
ing questions: Why are Muslims so disunited ? How do you explain the 
Iran-Iraq war, the domination of Palestine and the Russian oppression 
of the Afghans? A number of them suggested that the fault lay with 
the Muslims. They were Muslims in name but their souls belonged to 
Americans or the British and the resulting suffering and humiliation 
was the wrath of God. Others blamed the rulers. Let me give you 
some graphic quotations. ''Super Powers do not want us to unite. 
They do not want us to advance or improve in sciences and technology.” 
“Money cannot make men Islamic. Perhaps money is making Saudis 
bad Muslims." “Ummah will be united when we become better Muslims 
and better educated.” ‘God does not change the condition unless we 
collect the biggest forces to fight the enemies of Islam.” One inter- 
viewee referred me to Sarah "ailAnfil" (Spoils of War)9 It was 





(6) Richard P. Mitchell, The Society of the Muslim Brothers (Oxford, London, 
1969), p. 8. | 

(7) Ismail al-Farogi, Islamization of Knowledge : General Principles and Work 
Pian (Washigton, D.C., 1982), p. I. 


(8) Q. VIII · 60. $ 
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sighiflcant that éven the unéduvated interviewees had done some think 
ing about thesó matters and that all of them, both educated and um 
educated atid evéti though prosperous, had hot become complaisant 
and were aware of the greatness that Muslims Were capable of. A 
perceptive and well informed observer surmized that perhaps aware- 
ness would become sharpér When prosperity would decline. 


We have already referred to the claim of the Muslims that they 
do пої acoept the Western model of national and economic develop- 
meht based on secularism and rnaterialish. It[should be added that 
Muslims would also reject the Marxist model which is also based on 
materialism. Islam does not subscribe to the theory that man is a 
completely free or autonomus agent. It has been suggested that some 
leaders like Jamál al-Din al-Afghani resurrected the verse from the 
Qur'an “which had for some centuries lain unemphasized." The 
verse that is being referred to is Verse 11 in Sarah ХПІ. Very often 
this verse has been translated somewhat simplistically and such trans- 
lation’ convey thé concept of total freedom or autonomy of man. 
Professor Smith has used the following translation of that verse: 
“Verily, God does not change the condition of a people until they 
change their own condition."? Later Smith states: “The present 
writer believes, as a matter of warm personal conviction, of cool 
analysis, and of empirical observation, that man is fres.”16 The 
Qurün would not accept such a view. The actual translation is: 
“Verily, never will Allah change the condition of the people until thay 
change it thémselves (with theit own souls).” Similarly, thé Qur'án 
in ahother verse states: “Allah wil! never change the grace which He 
hath béstowed on a people until they change what is in their (own) 
souls.42 All this clearly indicates that the Islamic view is that tan 
tan chahge his condition only after Бе has undergone an ideological 
or spiritual transformation. Jt was to this spiritual transformation 





(9) Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Irlam in Modern History (Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1957), p. 50. 


(10) Ibid., pp. 306-7. 
(11) Q. XVI : 90, 
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that we, referred to ‘when -we-pnt! forward; Пе -concept of tmán- and 
mu'min; bin other words, man’s. freedom ,begins only after he, has 
&urrendered himself to Gad and hag.undergone spiritual transformation 
Ay eee the faith of Tslam sincerely: and Боруа: ' rae 

` ve I have emphasized earligr, a nuniy which, undergoes ‘this 
kind of spiritual transformation becomes a creative community. Its 
constant jihad (struggle) is to improve its moral and social life. It 
tries tó. interpret in а creative way the message of God that has been 
conveyed 1n the Qur'án and in the Sunnah.. The best ЕЕН of 
this creativity is in the Оиг'йп itself. - Е 


“They ask thee, (О Muhammad), of new nioons. ae LN 
i*"They ask thee, (О Muhammad), what they shall spend.”38 


7 “They question thee, (O Muhammad), with regard to warfare ' in 


the Sacred month. 14 
= 1 


“They question thee, (O° Muhanad), about strong drink and 
game of chance,’ 


U* “And they question thee concerning зн "16 
kc tà 


In other words, there is a creative discourse between the mu "mins 

and their Prophet. I am grateful to Professor Fazlür Rahman, who 
teaches at King Muhammad Bin Saud University, for drawing my atten- 

tion to what heights -of creativity this collective consciousness of thp 
community can lead to. He also pointed out that the major problem 
with .organizations like the Ikhwan,, al- Muslimün and the Jam&*at-i 
Islami was that they tended to lay too much stress, on the capture, ‘of 
power at the top in order to bring about Islamization down below. 
The, там 4 Jama‘at has tried first to change the thinking ‘and 


cue pte ore oe ae 


бла: «X А 4 2 а M Й m ^f) 





(12) bid., II : 189. 
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(13) Ibid., 11.2 215. те "ur c И висини 
(14) Ibid., 11: 217. . $a Вт бра 

(15) fbid., 11: 219. va Sigo ae ^. dye 
(16) Ibid., Y : 220. 4C і зу» 
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consciousness of Muslims at the mass level because they think that this 
is a better way to bring about a major and long-lasting change in the 
community. - 


i 


We also raised the question of how and whether an Islamic Man, 
with his spiritual energy, performs better than Adam Smith’s Economic 
Man. Several of our informants emphasized the qualities of a ти'тіп 
and cited the Sérah “al-Anfal” (Spoils of War), in support of the view 
that once man strengthens himself spiritually, he can expect some of 
the choicest material blessings from God. Certain verses in this sarah 
refer to the superiority of mu’mins over unbelievers during war in the 
ratio of | to 10, and even when the organization and spiritual strength 
of mu mins are not at their best in the ratio of 1 to 217 However, 
there is no reason why the same steadfast mu’mins cannot use their 
spiritual force for material purposes and demonstrate higber produc- 
tivity in areas of production of goods and services. 


It may be noted that throughout Islamic history Muslim leaders 
have held the view that excessive material wealth is likely to undermine 
the spiritual strength and solidarity of the Muslims. There is the 
story of the great Caliph ‘Umar ibn al-Khatt&b weeping when he saw 
all the gold and wealth of Persia falling into the hands of Muslims. A 
well known religious preacher in Pakistan, Dr. Asrar Ahmad, suggested 
that let the economic man of the West amass all the wealth and let us 
be content with something less because our final objective is not the 
accumulation of riches of this world. 


The conservative regimes of Saudi Arabia and Pakistan like any 
other Islamic regime would accept the doctrine of the merger of State 
and religion but would probably be hesitant to extend the sphere of 
State in an unrestricted fashion to large sectors of their economies. 
This explains why I saw a look of puzzlement in the eyes of some of 
my informants when I raised the question that whether the màn of & 





(47) Jbid., YII : 65, 66. 
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ти min can generate so much energy and enthusiasm that it would roll 
through all things including industrial or agricultural productivity. 
Thus, an adviser to the Ministry of Planning in Saudi Arabia said that 
the Prophet when approached by his followers to raise food prices at 
a time of drought expressed his unwillingness to do so by saying that 
God was the fixer of prices, It is significant that a Professor of 
Economics at King Saud University offerred a different interpretation 
and suggested that the Prophet’s reluctance to control prices stemmed 
from the fact that such a hasty action would increase greater scarcity. 
If we were to say by paraphrasing Shakespeare that under these 
regimes the Islamic hue of resolution is sicklied over by the pale cast 
of caution, the spokesmen of the regimes may point out that this is 
not fair. They would assert that they are trying to blend Islamic 
dynamism with the vibrancy of economic modernization which can 
best be carried out through maximum encouragement to the private 
sector. 


Ш 


some comments regarding how much public enthusiasm the Islam- 
ization reforms of General Zia in Pakistan are generating are in order. 
How free was the presidential referendum is a matter of considerable 
dispute, but it has been claimed that the National Assembly election 
was relatively fair and free. I was told that with some exceptions in 
the North-West Frontier Province, in the most areas of Punjab and 
Sind the Islamic factor did not generate much interest in the National 
Assembly election. There is considerable evidence to suggest that the 
Islamization reforms have created considerable cynicism among the 
great majority of the intelligentsia, particularly lawyers, university stu- 
dents, journalists, etc. There is talk of corruption in high places. What 
we would like to stress here is the fact that Islamic reforms in Pakistan 
have been introduced from the top with considerable misgivings at the 
grass-roots level as to how fair they have been in the implementation 
process. Islamic penal laws regarding theft or adultery tend to be 
enforced with some rigour when the offenders happen to be poor. In 
addition to all this, what I find most disquieting is the basic philosophy 
of the regime which has animated the conservative nature of these 
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reforms, General Zia has taken great pains to show that Western ог 
parliamentary democracy is inconsistent with Islamic values, but he 
never tells .us what is the kind of democracy or egalitarianism that 
Islam stands for. He has never highlighted in his speeches what kind 
of active participation in decision making the common people exercised 
during the time of the Khulafa’ al-Rashidan, His speeches regarding 
shard (consultation) suggest that he would be in favour of a docile 
Council or Assembly of Advisers. He seems to forget that the root 
word of shard is shawwara, that is, to consult deliberately and in- 
tensely. In the Qur'án, sh@ra or consultation has been mentioned 
along with the noble qualities of performing prayers and giving zakat. 
Thus the Quran states: “Those who harken to their Lord, and 
establish regular prayer ; who conduct their affairs by mutual consulta- 
tion; who spend out of what we bestow on them for sustenance."!? 
It is well known that the Prophet, who was the noblest ruler in the eyes 
of Muslims, allowed himself to be overruled by his counsellors. 


The real problem is that a regime like that of General Zia, having 
introduced the reforms from the top and not be able to mobilize political 
support from below, is fearful of mass upheaval organized particularly 
from the mosques. It may be noted that ıt was this kind of mass 
upsurge organized from the mosques which contributed to the over- 
throw of the Bhutto regime. The regime talks about the unity and 
solidarity of the international Islamic ummah, but unfortunately the 
ummah in Pakistan is sometimes riddled with conflicts in mosques and 
between mosques often arising from preachers who are giving sermons 
attacking the rival factions. 


IV 


So far we have been writing about Islamic resurgence with hardly 
any mention of the Islamic revolution in Iran. Iranians under Ayat 
Allah Khomeini think that the Islamic revolution is a watershed not 
only in the history of Iranjbut in the entire history of Islam. They 
claim that the revolution has tried to take the Muslims back to the 
original spirit of Islam snd indeed to the first Islamic revolution that 


(18) Ibid., XLII : 38. 
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took place under the leadership of the Prophet (may peace be upon 
him). There is no question that at least in the initial phase Muslims 
throughout the Islamic world were deeply moved by the new dynamic 
spirit that Ayat All&h Khomeini had stirred. 


The origins and causes of the revolution have been analyzed many 
times. Forces generated by what Karl Deutsch has called “social 
mobilization” were not absorbed or accommodated, particularly in the 
urban areas, through sufficiently labour-intensive industrialization, 
better housing and educational policies, and, above all, by creating а 
feeling that there was social justice under the new dispensation. But 
to confine our analysis to such broad trends ignores the role of certain 
unique factors lıke the role of the clergy supported by the merchant 
classes. Philip S. Khoury, explaining why such a revolution did not 
take place in Arab countries, writes : 


Whereas in Iran the Shi‘i Muslim clergy managed to retain a 
certain degree of independence from the state, in Egypt and Syria 
the Sunni Muslim religious leadership was long ago co-opted by 
the state, its members often serving as salaried officials of the 
government..., Arab regimes can rely on government-controlled 
religious institutions administered by religious officials to counter 
the challenge of an independent Islamic opposition and even to 
co-opt 11.19 


In my interviews in Iran in February 1983, several religious leaders 
emphasized that they had created the revolution and that they would 
make sure that, unlike the Russian and the Chinese revolutions, this 
revolution would not be highjacked by classes or groups who had not 
actually staged 1t. Hamid Algar tries to capture the spirit of the 
revolution in these words: 


Every day is Ashura and every place is Karbala... . The combination 
of these two themes, the rejection of de facto authority and the 


(19) Philip S. Khoury, “Islamic Revivalism and the Crisis of the Secular State,"' 
in Ibrahim Ibrahim (ed.), Arab Resources: The Transformation of a Society 
(Georgetown University Press, Washington, 1983), p. 228. 
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belief in the virtue of martyrdom, has given Shi‘ism, particularly 
at certain points in its history, an attitude of militancy that has 
been sadly lacking in a large number of Sunni segments of the 
Muslim Ummah.*39 


However, in order to understand fully the systematic and painstaking 
preparation that the Iranian "Мати" had made many years before the 
actual staging of the revolution, one must turn to the insightful work 
of Hamid Enayat, Modern Islamic Political Thought. Hamid Enayat 
pointed out that under Khomeini’s leadership the tradition of mourn- 
ing for the martyrdom of Husayn was transformed into a dynamic 
doctrine. According to Khomeini and his followers, it was to prevent 
the establishment of monarchy and hereditary succession that Husayn 
revolted and became а martyr.2! Thus, according to this interpreta- 
tion, Husayn became a martyr because he was a revolutionary and 
against monarchy. 


What are some of the key concepts and ideas that explain the 
central thrust of this revolution? Islam, according to Khomeini, has a 
social and political message. 


The Koran contains a hundred times more verses concerning 
social problems than on devotional subjects. Out of fifty books 
of Muslim tradition there are perhaps three or four which deal with 
prayer or with man’s duties towards God, a few on morality, and 
all the rest have to do with society, economics, law, politics and 
the state....Never say that Islam is composed only of a few 
precepts concerning relations between God and His creation. 
The mosque is not the church! The laws of God concern the 
whole life of individual from conception to the erave....Islamic 
law is progressive, perfectionist, universal.9* 





(20) Hamid Algar, The Roots of the Islamic Revolution (The Open Press, 
Markham, Ontario, 1983), p. 12. 


(21) Hamid Enayat, Modern Islamic Polttical Thought (University of Texas Press, 
Austin (1982), pp. 190-94. 


(22) Edward Mortimer, Faltk and Power (Faber, London, 1982), p. 326. 
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In a message to the pilgr/ms who were proceeding to Mecca, Khomeini 
declared : 


Jt is a religion that provides guidance for conducting the affairs 
of state and a guide to the straight path, which is neither Eastern 
nor Western. It is a religion where worship is joined to politics 
and political activity is а form of worship. 99 


A number of institutions have been developed jn Iran during the 
six years following the revolution. The local mosque has emerged as 
the nerve centre at the grass roots level. И is through the mosque 
committee that ration cards, other government permiis, including 
passports, and even seats in universities and colleges are allocated or 
distributed. The Islamic Republican Party and the Majlis have 
become the two national institutions representing various aggregations 
or coalitions of interests as well as mechanisms through which conflicts 
may be resolved. It seems from the way these institutions are 
working that they are not mere forums through which the com- 
mand decisions of the Supreme Fagih are announced. In fact, the 
Majlis is sometimes the scene of intense debate where conflicting 
positions are aired with considerable vigour and sometimes even 
bitterness. In one Majlis session, Hadi Ghaffari, an aggressive mulla 
who had organized street mobs, told the speaker, Hujjat al-Islam 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, “If you were to remove your turban, we would 
see the hammer and sickle on your forehead.” ™% This indicates the 
kind of right-left conflict that often emerges within the Majlis. The 
so-called conservative group are led by the Hujjatia group supported 
by big merchants and the clerics from Meshhed. The speaker and 
Khomeini enjoy majority support from the clergy coming from Qum 
and other gzoups including the small merchants and key revolutionary 
institutions such as the para-military Pasdaran Corps. Measures relating 
to land re-distribution and nationalization of foreign trade have been 


(23) Hamid Algar (trans ), Islam and Revolution: Writings and Declarations of. 
Imam Khomeini (Mizan Press, Berkeley, 1981), p. 275 


(24) The Globe and Mail (Toronto), April 14, 1982. 
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passed by the Majlis only to be blocked by the more conservative 
Council of Guardians. Brooding over all these structures sits the 
Supreme Fagih but even his wishes are not the law. Talking about 
prices and the availability of goods, Ayat Allàh Khomeini said : 

\ 


What I am now saying is accepted by many merchants but with 
small amounts of capital. There are also a number of persons who 
have huge amounts of capital. They do not pay much attention 
to such words. Their case will be examined by the exalted God.35 


Thus, even in Iran the charismatic and awe-inspiring Ayat Allah 
Khomeini is finding it difficult to persuade his followers to subordinate 
their private interests to public well-being. In addition, there is no 
evidence as yet that the Iranian regime has been successful in translat- 
ing the spiritual and political energy generated by the Islamic revolu- 
tion into higher economic productivity. It is true that the revolution 
has been successful in creating 30 much support and fervour that Iran 
has withstood the hostility of the West and the enormous problems 
created by the Iran-Iraq war. But the war has brought home to Iran 
that the Islamic revolution cannot convert Iran overnight into an 
Islamic country which will not tolerate any form of Western domination. 
The fact that Iraq is supported by Arab countries, and if Iranian 
accusations are to be believed, by Western and Soviet connivance, 
goes to show that Islamic resurgence cannot overcome Muslim depend- 
ence and Western domination overnight. 


The problems that modern movements of Islamic resurgence have 
tried to tackle remain unresolved even to a much greater extent in 
countries like Pakistan and Saudi Arabia. In these two countries 
Islamization policies, largely promoted from the top, have not been able 
to create sufficient spiritual energy which can be channelized into areas 
of economic productivity and growth. Pakistan and Saudi Arabia 
are trying to reconcile economic incentives and foreign technology of 
capitalism with Islamic values. Their dependence upon foreign powers 
and particularly the United States is so considerable that it has 
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provoked bitter opposition from the intelligentsia who have raised the 
question as to how Islamization reforms can be considered consistent 
with the political and military dependence of their countries on a power 
lıke United States. Over and above these problems looms the spectre 
of continuing and even increasing disunity in the Islamic ummah. Iran 
versus Iraq, conflicta between Arab and non-Arab states, Sunni and 
Shi‘ah differences, and ethnic conflicts between Muslim communities 
within countries like Iran and Pakistan indicate that one of the major 
objectives of Islamic resurgence, namely, the solidarity of the Islamic 
ummah remains largely unfulfilled. Leaders of Islamic resurgence 
would argue that it is precisely because there is this gap between 
promise and performance that the movement for Islamic resurgence 
should be continued with greater vigour. It is not Islam nor even 
Muslims who have failed. Some leaders are convinced that this state 
of disarray will be set right once the impious or corrupt rulers of 
Muslim States are removed.2® What the movement for Islamic 
resurgence needs are not mere guides for political action as some of 
the fundamentalists have contended but a systematic Islamic ideology 
which links Islamic modes of worship to modes of behaviour in such 
a way that Muslims will become convinced that their religion brings 
them closer to God as well as to an earthly society animated by Islam’s 
spiritual energy and based on Islamic social justice. Khomeini has 
given a glimpse of these possibilities when he says, “It is a religion 
where worship is joined to politics and political activity is a form of 
worship."3* What needs to be done is the formulation of an elaborate 
Islamic ideology which incorporates these insights. 





(26) An advocate of this view is Muhammad ‘Abd al-Salam Faraj, ai-Jihad 
al-Farigak al-Gha' ibah [The Struggle : Absent Duty]. 


(27) Hamid Algar (trans.), Islam and Revolution, p. 275. 
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A STUDY OF АВО AL-KALAM AZAD’S 
VIEWS ON EDUCATION* 


AISHA MAHMOOD FAROOQUI 


MAWLANA Abii al-Kalām Azad, a major figure in 20th century India, 
served independent India as Minister of Education until 1958. 


He began his career as a social and religious reformer. Though 
trained in traditional Islamic sciences, he showed an openness to modern 
Western knowledge. А?д4 was a prolific writer ; his writings set a new 
pattern in Оиг'йпіс interpretation in Urdu. 


Az&d edited al-Hilal and later al-Balagh to propagate his liberal 
ideas. His political activity, hitherto, was confined to the pages of 
G-Hilal, wherein he struck an anti-British note. Ніз formal entry 
into politics was during the Khilafat Movement іп 1920s. After the 
debacle of the Khilafat Movement, Az&d joined the Congress and became 
an exponent of the idea of united Hindu-Muslim agitation against the 
British presence in India. 


In this paper an attempt is made to assess Azüd's role in the 
intellectual life of Muslim India by presenting his ideas on education. 
During the early 19th and 20th centuries, Muslims in India, as else- 
where, felt the pressure of accelerated social and political change. 
The political dominance and cultural confrontation with the West 
brought to the fore the immense problems that Muslim societies were 
facing. Muslim intellectuals who rose to correct the situation chan- 
nelled their energies in various directions. 


The community leaders (Sayyid Ahmad Khan and the *Ulama") 


. realised that education was the most effective instrument for the 


* Research for this papor was done at the Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill 


University (Montreal). My thanks are due to Prof. Charles J. Adams, for 
intellectual guidance and to Aga Khan Foundation, Canada, for financial grant. 
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rehabilitation of the Muslim society. The ‘Ulam?’ believed that а 
return to the pristine Islam was the panacea to all the ills that afflicted 
the Muslim society. They, therefore, started establishing religious 
seminaries, the most prominent being Dar al-‘Ulam at Deoband. Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan and his associates felt that the traditional educational] 
system which prevailed could not enable the individual to come to 
terms with the modern world. According to them, education had to 
be able to adapt to the new conditions in the society, answer its needs, 
and look into the future. Therefore, they sought to establish a modern 
educational system which saw fruition in the founding of Anglo- 
Mohammadan Oriental College at Aligarh. 


Thus, sharp contrariety marked the responses of Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, his proteges and the ‘Ulama’ to the question about how to 
educate the Muslims for the dynamic social conditions of the modern 
age. 


Abi al-Kalàm Azad was not the founder of any pioneer educational 
institution.) He was, however, one of the intellectuals who were 
critical of intellectual stagnancy and narrowness of outlook of Indian 
Muslims. He desired the development of an educational system which 
would lead Muslims towards progress and allow them to live meaning- 
fully within the changing time. 


But the problem that Àz&d had before him, which seemed urgent 
and persistent, was the same: the existence of conflicting educational 
practices and the contrariety of opinion among the Muslims. Not 
satisfied with either the traditional or the modern system of learning, 
he endeavoured to find a common denominator. Azàd himself was 
the product of the traditional system, but finding it sterile and unsti- 
mulating he had rejected it. He considered the system of English 
education that was in vogue to be purely utilitarian, catering to the 
needs and sustenance of the British government in India. From these 
observations stems ÁzAd's educational thinking. 





(1) Azad was, however, instrumental in setting up a madrasch at Ranchi in the 
year 1918. 
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Azid was no educational philosopher, he did not specifically 
formulate an educational philosophy. However, he frequently dealt 
with problems relating to education in his writings and speeches ; these 
will enable us to construct a synoptic view of his ideas on education. 


In forming his Weltanschauung, Azad drew from diverse thinkers 
and sources, but he had a unique genius for blending apparently 
divergent views into what may be called an Azadian synthesis, 
Important among the influences on his educational thought were Ibn 
Khaldün, J. J. Rousseau, Sh&h Wali Allah, Sir Sayyid and more con- 
temporary figures such as Muhammad *Abduh and Shibli Nu‘mani. 


Ibn Khaldün, in the words of AzAd, was one of the rare breed of 
Muslim thinkers who correctly diagnosed the problem that had afflicted 
the system of learning during his time, though not being side tracked 
by superficial issues. 


Accepting Ibn Khaldün's Jine of criticism, А284 states that the 
lith and 12th centuries marked a kind of culmination of the earlier 
centuries of Islamic education. It heralded the end of a period of 
creativity and the emergence of innovative ideas. This, Azad believes, 
resulted mainly from the replacement of Original texts with comment- 
aries and super-commentaries, Education through commentaries and 
super-commentaries not only reduced the production of new ideas, but 
affected the teaching techniques also. The previous lecture method 
gave way to book-oriented teaching.? This arid exercise, bemoans 
Azad, resulted in repetitive scholarship, reduced the intellectual] free- 
dom of expression and promoted a narrow outlook. A plausible factor, 
explains Azad, for the overall intellectual stagnation of the Muslim 
world was the transformation of the Islamic theory of Knowledge. 
The Islamic theory of Knowledge was transformed in the process of 
systematization of knowledge in the 11th and 12th centuries. The 
spirit of free investigation, the creative reaching out of the mind to 





(2) Aba al-Kalam Azad, Sub&-i Umid (Sangam Kitab Ghar, New Delhi, 1959), 
p. 197. 


(3) Ibid., pp. 197-98. 
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the unknown as enunciated in the Qur'üán was subdued by the scholas- 
ticism of the ‘Ulama’.* 


Closure to home, criticizing the current Niz&imiyah curriculum, 
Атла writes that the system was defective from every perspective of edu- 
cation. It was marred by a defective method of teaching and a restricted 
selection of subjects. The study of philosophy was confined to the 
medieval period, ignoring completely the developments in the field of 
philosophy. He repents the indifference of the educators to the study 
of mathematics. He considers the importance attached to it to be the 
basis of Newtonian discoveries.5 


If the students in traditional educational institutions were steeped 
1n unproductive and repetitive practices of the ancients, Azad found 
the state of modern universities and schools no different. He con- 
sidered their blind acceptance of Western mores and habits, rather all 
that was Western, equal to the unequivocal rejection of the new by the 
traditionalists.? 


Though Azad appreciates the system of education in England, he 
challenges its practicability in India. He questions as to why is it that 
a system which produced inventors and geniuses such as Marconi et.al. 
failed to have the same effect in India. He concludes that while 
Pestalozzian* principle of the immediate meaningfulness and use of 
educational system was at work in Britain, it was non-functional in 
India. The English education in India failed to educate Indians about 
how to learn, rather they learn how to be Western and be beneficial to 
the British raj. Therefore, he found the British education system in 
India out of tune with the national aspirations. 





(4) Ibid, 
(5) Azad, Gkubar-i KAasir (Sahitya Academy, New Delhi, 1967), р. 97. 
(6) Azad, Subs, p. 198. 


(7) Ibid., pp. 108-109. Arad writes Pestalozzi with B. Pestalozzi (1746-1827) was 
a Swiss educational reformer. 


(8) Azad, Subà, pp. 112-16. 
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Avhd's desite te reform the system of education was motivated 
by the idea об linking education to the social needs of the community 
and bridging the gap between education and the demands of the. 
age.” In other words, the issue that he had before him was the recon- 
ciliation of the old ways and the new challenges. It was a formidable 
task but not overwhelming for Azid had a precedent before him. 
Muhammad ‘Abduh’s efforts to reform the educational system in Egypt, 
especially the Azhar University, provided Атла an insight. Азаа, like 
other reformers, believed that inculcation of a rational spirit in the 
community is basic to the spread of modernity.2° 


Azad considered the Nadwah movement as an extension or rather 
the Indian wing of Muhammad ‘Abduh’s reform movement.!! He, 
therefore, supported the Nadwah movement which aimed at reforming 
the teaching techniques and expanding the curriculum. The Nadwah, 
Азда says, in accordance with its resolutions had introduced the 
study of English, Sanskrit and Hindi; it had replaced book oriented 
teaching with the lecture method. But later, the reform oriented 
vision of Nadwah was blurred by the opposition to reforms by some 
of the founding members of the institution. Their main objective, 
writes Azid, was self-aggrandizement rather than the interest of the 
community.19 Yet, Azid was all praise for Shibli and his sincere 
elforts to carry out the reforms at the Nadwah. He attributes the 
success of the Nadwah, whatever it may have been, to Shibli's associa- 
tion with 11.18 


Az&d acknowledged Sayyid Ahmad Kh&n as one of the pioneers 
of modern education in India. He acclaimed his social and educational 





(9) Ibid., p. 204. 

(10) Al-Hilal, 4th February, 1914, p. 10. 
(11) Ibid., 13th July, 1912, p. 4. 

(12) Azad, Subs, pp. 122-33. 

(13) Ibid, 
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reforms, but dissociated himself from Sir Sayyid’s political 1deas.1* 
This difference in political ideology kept Ахаа at a distance from 
Aligarh. 


The impact of the West on Az&d is evident in his admiration of 
Western philosophers such as Voltaire, Rousseau and others. Several 
issues of ai-Hilal contained articles on Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot 
et. al, He declared knowledge of their writings essentia! for the growth 
of a modern mind. The emergence of Voltaire, writes Az&d, stimulated 
France to think. And when a nation thinks, he adds, no power in the 
world could stop it from progressing.!5 | ÁzAd was familiar with 
Rousseau's Emile and The Social Contract, works that influenced many 
an educationist. А Rousseauistic idea that particularly impressed Azad 
was his insistence on natural, meaningful and purposeful education of 
the child.4¢ Rousseau advocated in Emile an educational programme 
designed to protect the natural development of the child against in- 
hibiting social restrictions and to prepare him in due course of time for 
life in society. In other words, he advocated a free environment for 
self-education—the free unfolding of the natural self.** 


Others with whom А284 seems considerably familiar are Charles 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer. He disagrees with Spencer's over- 
emphasis on individualism, yet thinks their works, especially Charles 
Darwin's Origin of Species, shook the thought structures of the world.!9 





(14) Speeches of Moulana Arad 1947-1958 (Publications Division, Mmustry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, New Delhi, 1956), p. 75. 
It is on account of this that Azad 15 generally considered to be an antithesis 
of Sir Sayyid. 


(15) Al-Hilal, 29th July, 1927, p. 6. He fervently pleaded with his readers to 
translate their writings into Urdu, if they could. He further added that no 
language could claim to be a developed one until the basic writings were trans- 
fered into it. 


(16) Al-Hilal, 5th August, 1927, p. 9. 


(17) William Boyd, The Educational Theory of Jean-Jacques Rousseau een 
Green and Co., Inc., New York, 1911), p. 329. 


(18) AI-Hilal, 13th July, 1912, p. 10. j 
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Darwin’s influence on Агай stands out distinctly, as will be evident 
in the forthcoming discussion, in Az&d's emphasis on an evolutionary 
concept of life. 


Атад'в search for a common denominator to resolve the conflict 
between the two systems of education is a philosophical endeavour 
and hence it behoves us to study the foundational structures of his 
philosophy.19 


His commentary on the opening chapter of the Qur’an, al-Fatihah, 
supplemented by his letters written during his confinement at Ahmad- 
nagar, contain what may be called, his Weltanschauung. In one of his 
letters, Ахай surveys the concept of reality in various systems and itis 
here that he seems to be at his philosophical best. He initiates his 
discussion with a claim, which'he feels is logical, that man is helplessly 
compelled to be convinced of the existence of God. This belief, he 
writes, serves as an answer to the most puzzling questions regarding 
reality, man, universe, its origin and end. Azad feels that the ways 
of looking at reality are still veiled from it. He agrees with Einstein's 
comparison of the scientific quest for reality with that of Sherlock 
Holme's investigative endeavours.*1 From the time of Democritus 
who declared that the atoms and the void constituted “all there is" till 
the 19th century advances made by physics and chemistry, which led 
men to believe that all phenomenon would ultimately be reduced 
to matter and motion, various other standpoints were put forth. In 
other words, from Democritus theory to Planck's quantum theory, 
many a theory were enunciated, yet all these failed to serve a basis of 
complete account of reality.2? Strengthening his argument, Azad refers 





(19) Robert Rusk, The Philosophical Bases of Education (Houghton Miflin Co., 
Boston, 1960), p. 107. Rusk writes, ‘‘the answer to every education problem 
18 ultimately influenced by our philosophy of life. The aim of education is 
relative of the aim of lifes” 


(20) Azad, Ghubar, р. 107. 


(21) Ibid. Azad quotes from Einstein's The Evolution of Physics, co-authored by 
Leopold Enfield, no bibliographical details given. 


(22) Azad, Ghubar, p. 110. 
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to more recent works of C. В. M. Joad and Bertrand Russell, wherein 
they pléad for а réversal of the beliefs held réeeatding reality, God, ex« 
istence and religion.®® In the face of these not very successful 
strivings, А224 states that man reaches a point when he in despair 
thinks he does not have to cemprehend reality. The pessimistic 
attitude characterized by this view, according to Azad, is an illusion 
and contrary to the very nature of man. Man cannot just give up his 
quest for reality, asserts Azid, for he has come а long way on the 
evolutionary scale, having passed the lowet levels of life, It is con- 
trary to the law of evolution that its march should cease at some 
point—it is an ongoing march and man needs a still lofty goal to reach, 
So he has to resume his quest for reality. But the lefty goal in Azadian 
thought, as in the philosophy of Riehl, is none other than God.9* 
Therefore, the belief in the existence of God, concludes Азда, isa 
natural necessity amd is inherent in human nature. It is to bé noted 
here that in spite of this conventional conclusion of his Azad did not 
disapprove of the scientific theories; rather he considered them as 
products of creative activity of man and hence indispensable for 
human life and progress.35 


Man's belief in God being inherent in his nature is not ай 
achievement of human intellect and thus is not subjectto changé in 
conformity with intellectual changes. Azad put forth this argument ав 
a rejection of the evolutionary approach to the concept of God. 


Discussing the same issue, ie. the existence of God, from a 
different perspective, Azad states that as men reason and teflect on 
nature they discover the beauty, the balance and the perfect order in 
nature. They also note that provision exist in the creation to meet 
every need of the entirecreation. In other words, the provisions exist 
for its perfect operation. This perfect order and unity of law, suggests 
Аллай, indicate to man the presence of а perfect and flawless provider. 





(23) Ibid., p. 112. 
(24) Ibid., p. 116. 
(25) Ibid., p. 37 
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The universe, thus, is a manifestation of the attributes of God. His 
attribute of providence (rubübiyat) sustains and nourishes the universe, 
while His mercy (raàmat) provides for its grace and beauty and His 
justice (‘adalat) perfects the scheme of creation.* 


The universe for Ázád is not static but a vibrating organism in the 
process of evolution. Change is the fundamental feature of this 
evolving universe, God’s creation, therefore, is not a simple act once 
done and fmished with. Nature, ranging from atom to the supreme 
héávénly bodiés, exhibits itself ав exemplifying a universal process of 
evolution.3T Azad subsctibes to the evolutionary theory but criticizes 
it for its lack of clarity about the direction of the evolution and its 
silencé about the initiating principle of the process. Áz&d attempted to 
formulate a comprehensive principle which would account for both the 
mechanism of science and religion. He, accordingly, offered correc- 
tives for the above mentióned drawbacks in the theory of evolution. 
The initiating cause of the evolutionary process, according to Azad, ів 
the éxistenbe of а creative ptinciple (takhHgi asl) which is a timeless 
reality (lä zaman hágiqat). As for the the direction of the evolution, 
its march is towards the ideal (nasb ав'ауп). 88 Yet another adjust- 
ment made by Azid was the transformation of Darwin's doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest into the survival of the most useful (bagd' 
aünfa*.*? Conversely put, it саһ be stated that the evolving 
universé owes existence to the forces of rubübiyat and rahmat and is 
sustained by the force of ‘adalat, These thred are the attributes of 


- God which Ага discussed at length in his tafsir of the opening 


chapter of the Qur'àn. 


Man, for А224, is the noblest link in the process of creative 
evolution on earth. By virtue of his rationality man assumed the office 


(26) Aba alcKalam Аара, Tarjumdm al-Qur'&m, trans. Abdul Latif (Asia 
Publishing Hbuse, Bombay 1962), p. 19. 


(27) Azad, Ghabar, р. 126. Also Tarjuman, р. 11. 
(Q8) Arad, Ghxbar, рр. 116-27. 
(29) Azad, Tarjuman, p. 75. See also al-Balagh, 23/30 Match, 1916, p. 8. 
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of God’s viceregent on the universe. The idea of viceroyalty of man 
to ÁzAd seemed to be the highest exaltation of human kind. As God's 
viceregent on earth, Аула assumes, man has affinity with God and 
shares the infiniteness of the divine attributes, which enables him to 
achieve ''mastery over the entire creation," Quoting the Qur'ünic 
verse, “whatever is on the earth or in the heavens has been made 
subject to man,"39 Azad concludes that there is no limit to the heights 
which a man can reach in both knowledge and power.?1 


Attempting to solve the vintage paradox of man's freedom and 
determinism, Az&d offers a novel interpretation of the term tagdir or 
destiny in common parlance. Не defines /афйг as the assignment of 
a particular role that a man or any of the biological species, or any 
aspect of creation for that matter, is called upon to fulfil in a pre- 
arranged environment. The revolving motion of the planets in fixed 
orbits, the avian characteristics of the birda and the piscine features of 
the fishes constitute the tagdir of the planets, birds and fishes, res- 
pectively. The performance of the role assigned to a specific genus is 
facilitated by a harmonious relationship between the inward forces and 
the outward provisions of life.?? It is logical that if things possessed 
no consistent characters and behaved in an inconsistent fashion then 
life would be a sheer hazard. This theory of Azid holds man free 
within a definite framework the tagdir. In other words, exercise of 
freedom in the Azadian reference does not mean to be exempt from 
natural law but rather to act inconformity with it, As for the original 


nature of man, Ázád expresses the Islamic view that-it is essentially . 


good. Islam repudiates the notion of original sin. The evil nature 
of man, to AzAd accordingly, is an artificiality and the result of an 


(30) Q. XN: 45. 


(311 Speeches, pp. 183-87, The notion that man has some of the infinity of God 
in his make up, according to Azad, was held by scholars such as al-Gharal, 
Raghlb al-Igfahant, et. al, During Azad's time, however, this view was held 
and further elaborated by Iqbal. 


(32) Azad, Tarjuman, p. 27. Also Speeches, p. 184. Azad was critical of both 
scientific determinism of the West and the fatalism of the Bast 
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external impact. Even Jewishness ( yahüdiyat ) or Christianness 
(nasrantyat), etc. are foreign influences on a new born; the Muslim 
character of a person, on the other hand, is defined by Атда as his 
inherent natural good nature.?? 


In keeping with a consistent evolutionist perception, Azad outlines 
four stages of guidance (hidayat) for man. The first two levels, viz., 
the instinctive and the sensory guidance, are common to man and 
animal life. The third type, i.e. guidance by reason, is the exclusive 
privilege of man. It is this guidance that separates the realm of man 
from the subhuman sphere and opens out for man exhaustive vistas of 
progress. The fourh form is guidance by revelation, also designated 
as a+ Huda, The third and the fourth levels of guidance enable man 
to fulfil the role assigned to him as viceregent of God on earth. To 
justify the fourth level of guidance, Azad offers a pieces of logic. 
Each of the first three stages of guidance, according to Azad, 
has a limited province beyond which it cannot function, hence a need 
for a still higher level. The following instance given by Azad well 
illustrates the point. If, for instance, our senses tell us that the sun is 
of the size of a golden plate, the reason provides a corrective and 
enables us to form a judgement which is otherwise. Accordingly, 
reason is in need of a higher level of guidance, for the realm of reason 
does not extend beyond the senses and, therefore, cannot lead man to 
the knowledge of the supersensible sphere. Thus guidance by revela- 
tion is indispensable; it perfects and complements the guidance by 
reason.2* To sum up, instinctive action is corrected by the senses, 
sensory behaviour is guided by the intelligence and intelligence is 
perfected by ultra intelligence, al-Huda, Knowledge in the Azadian 
system is inclusive of all that man has learnt or known of the 
reality through the faculties of reason and revelation. Through this 
argument, Azid seems to discount the age-old controversy between 
reason and revelation or science and religion. Агай believes that 
although science and religion occupy different places in human activities, 





(33) Al-Balagh, 25th February, 1916, pp. 10-11. 
(34) Azad, Tarjuman, рр. 149-52. 
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they help man in fulfilling bis task of mastering the entire creation. 
While science aids him in providing an understanding of the pheno- 
menal world, réligion unveils before man the &eciets of the supra- 
sensible sphere.95 


Since revelation is a way of knowing reality, religion becomes an im- 
portant element of epistemology. The term religion in common parlance, 
according to Az&d, refers to various things. То list а few, one is an 
ihherited religion, the other a geographical religion, yet another, the 
census religion and the customary or conventional religion. Jt is ÀzAd's 
convittion that apart from all these forms, there exists a trué universal 
religion, &agiqi madhhab.?e — Az&d's true religion is belief in one God 
andrighteousliving. Belief in one God and righteous living constitute 
the substance of religion and this essence or substance is à common 
heritage of all mankind, the common denominator of all religions. 
Azhd was, however, acutely aware of the distinctiveness in the various 
religions. To explain the existence of a variety of religions and their 
apparént differences, Атай differentiates between al-Din, the real 
religion, and minhdj or Shar‘, the external form of religion. The 
structure or minhdj is evolved in response to changing situation in 
different societies and at different stages of their development.?T 
People missed this point and were sidetracked, states Azad, from the 
essential message of religion under the influence of parochialism and 
exclusivism. The uhderlying theme of Azfid's real religion is the unity 
of mankind. Azid seems to be genuinely concerned and deeply hurt 
at the increasing dissensioh and sectarianism among the people. 
Through this rather unique interpretation of religion,$? Azid was 
secking to refüind men of their basic unity, and to plead them to give 
up their narrow outlook, The notion of unity of mankind, however, 
was not an uncommibh theme during 19th afd early 20th centuries’ India. 
Gantihi, Tagore and before them Raja Rain Mohah Roy, all preached 





(35) Azad, Ghabar, pp. 40-41. 

(36) Ibid., p. 40. 

(37) Azad, Tarjeman, р. 161. 

(38) Azad defines religion (Islam) as belief in one God and righteous living. 
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the sermon of universalism. But their notion of one humanity was 
based on unmistakably Hindu саршон: ; while ÁzAd's view tended 
to be Islamic in shade. 


Axiological views are defined as statements about values and are 
specially important in the field of education. Values are said to cons- 
titute the ultimate aims of education or, conversely put, the aim of 
education is the realization of values of & system. The values put 
forth by Ázad will be discussed here in the light of this statement. In 
the preceding discussion of Azád's concept of man, a point that 
emerged prominently was the role of man as co-sharer in the divine 
attributes and his cooperation with the divine in the shaping of the 
world. The object of education in & derivative sense, therefore, is 
to aid man in fulfilling his assigned role, to enable him to attain 
the peak of knowledge and power, and to gain control over the 
creation,?? in short to make him a man. To realize this aim man must 
interiorize values covered under the category of ma‘raf. The term 
ma‘raf is defined by Азад as goodness which is well known or re- 
cognized by all as good.*9? In Azdd’s understanding ma'r&f seems to 
be sort of an umbrella term embracing all to use David Ross term 
“prima facie obligations" ; acts which tend to be obligatory for most 
people in most circumstances.44 So ma‘r@f includes objective or 
intrinsic values—values which are judged good not for something else, 
but in and of themselves. Their value is not contingent on other 
values but is inherent and self-contained. Its opposite munkar, on 
the other hand, denotes all that which is universally rejected. Values 
greatly emphasized by Àzád under ma'r&f were truth (haqq), love (hubb), 
and justice (*adl). Azad identified ma‘raf with the Geist that pervades 
the scheme of creation and guides man in his advance towards the 
goal é* In consonance with bis pluralistic attitude, truth for Az&d is 





(39) Speeches, р. 148. 

(40) Arad, Tarjuman, p. 175. 

(41) David Ross, Foundation of Ethics (Clarendon, Qxford, 1939), р. 84. 
(42) Al-Hilal, 8th July, 1913, p. 4. 
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the multifaceted manifestation of reality. It is universal and not 
exclusive to any system, race, people or religious group. To convey 
this idea more appropriately, AzAd equates truth with the sun, which 
shines in every corner of the globe and shines equally well on everyone. 
Again, truth is described ав that which survives, is durable and 
consistent. *? 


Since man's humanity posits the reflection of the qualities or 
attributes of God, an endeavour must be made, states ÀzAd, to stimulate 
in mankind the divine qualities. The most significant qualities that 
are to be imbued are tolerance, forgiveness, and love. But Áz&d warns 
that extreme indulgence in these values would produce negative 
results. Life, writes Azád, із an expression of action and interaction, 
and unless a limit is drawn for every activity canons of knowledge and 
morality will be lost. Tolerance is a value, but strength of belief and 
integrity of thought are factors of life which cannot be dispensed 
with ; forgiveness is a virtue but beyond its limit it becomes timidity. 
Again, courage is a value, but when in excess it is madness and 
oppression. Azád seems to be very mindful of the negative effects of 
extremism of апу kind. This apprehension made Azad declare that 
harmony is necessity of life.“ The idea of balance or harmony among 
tendencies in the life of a man is by no means a novel one in the field 
of ethics. Plato explicated his view of justice in terms of harmony 
and there is a similar view underlying Aristotle’s notion of the good as 
a mean. Medieval Muslim scholars such as al-Ghazali also propound- 
ed similar idea based on the Qur'ànic concept of wasai. 


To summarize, in striving after the truth, jihdd for hÓaqq in 
realizing the beautiful jamal, and in battling for the right ma‘raf, man 
is not merely seeking his humanity but co-operating with the divine in 
enriching the universe. The aim of education for Azad, as is stated 
earlier, is the fulfillment of men's intrinsic potentialities in addition to 
the realization of the role of viceregent. It presupposes a social 


(43) Azad, Tarjuman, p. 172. 
(44) Ibid., pp. 139-40 
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context, for it cannot be realized ina vacuum. Education, therefore, 
ia primarily & social process and the social process constitutes an 
important aspect of any philosophy of education. Therefore, it is 
important that the social dimension of AzAd’s thought be discussed 
here. ‘ 


In articles written in the later series of a/-Hilal, Атла expounds at 
length his ideas regarding the nature of society. Не considers society 
and the individual as coeval,*^ for society originates in human nature 
itself. Nature endows individual with a nature that is social. The 
individual is born with such undeveloped potentialities that he would 
die if the parents did not instinctively prolong his association into the 
more society of the family.“* The society of the family offsets the defi- 
ciencies of the child's early immaturity to a considerable degree. But 
if the child is to actualize the full potentialities with which he is born, 
he needs a larger society to aid him in the process. Conversely, the 
society is required to educate its members and imbue in them its 
requisite disposition. Here Āzād, equating education with the 
Qur'ánic term tazkiyah, defines it as a process of socialization or 
normalization, Jt is a unique definition, for the conventional Qur'&nic 
meaning is purification. Tazkiyah, writes Àz&d, denotes the inculcation 
of the requisite disposition ( dhahn, miza]) in every individual of the 
society.*" The community when wholly socialized would set the stage for 
its integration with another such unit, evolving into a still broader unit. 
Azad, the consistent evolutionist and humanist that he is, describes 
the history of human affiliations in a progressive and evolutionary 
fashion. The stages of human association described by Azad are as 
follows : the maternal (umëmah), the paternal (ubswah), the filial 
(Pilah), the tribal (qabiltyah), the municipal (baladyah), the national 
(watantyah), the racial (jinstyah), the continental (фагг-і a*xamtyah), and 
the final stage is the global (warragiyah) or human (insdmiyah).*e 


(45) Al-Hilal, 29th July, 1927, p. 23. 


(46) Azad, Tarjuman, p. 19. 
(47) Al-Hilal, 29th July, 1927, p. 23. 
(48) Al-Hilal, 29th June, 1927, pp. 18-19. 
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Reaching the global level, Azad believes, man realizes that the entire 
globe is his home and that the rest.of the mankind is his family. He 
also realizes that all other affiliations are artificial and unnatural, for 
the only link that bind men together is that of humanity. The global 
stage reveals to man the essential unity of mankind, unity in 
diversity.4? Az&d through this observation seems to invite people to 
share the larger transcendental affiliative system, i.c. humanity. To 
make the idea of global unity of mankind a practicality, Azad stresses 
that the education of the future generation ought to be for world 
citizenship. In the history of human association, Azid observes, one 
of the most important events that contributed to the widening of 
man’s vision of kinship was the French Revolution, which gave birth 
to the concept of nationalism. He, however, warns us of the harm- 
ful effects of extremist nationalism and national vainglory. This, he 
thinks, would create a notion of the generalised other and thus obstruct 
man’s fellowship at a higher level.52 


In time with his universal outlook, А784 proposes to generate an 
atmosphere of unrestricted exchange of scholarship at the global level. 
As minister of education, he asserted that learning and civilization 
are beyond the pale of any boundaries whatsoever, and that they are 
a “common heritage of mankind." 53 This was the standpoint which 
he consistently held. His periodization of sciences, which appeared in 
al-Hilél during 1916s, was an explicit substantiation of his position. 
In the field of biological sciences, the theories of Lamarck and his 
contemporaries are categorized by Az&d as belonging to the second 
phase, the first phase being represented by the works of Ibn Mis- 
kawayh, R&ghib al-Isfaháni and the Ikhwan al-Gaft. With Darwin is 
said to begin the third phase.53 


(49) Ibid. 

(50) Speeches, p. 155. 

(51) Ibid., p. 157. 

(52) Ibid., p. 20. 
(53) al-Hilal, 3rd/10th March, 1916, p. 10, | Я 
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.--ANothihg very original or novel:emerges in the thought of Azád 
regarding teachers and the teáching techniques which constitute imr- 
portant aspects of the educative process. AzAd reiterates the obvious 
fadt that the sutoess of any. system of education largely depends on. 
efficient; industrious.and devoted tedchers:5* : Some, of the qualities 
that Azid wants a.teacher-to-possess are human understanding, .capa+ 
city -to inspire’ people ‘in their search for truth, selflessness, and 
devotion and love for his profession. - Here, the idealist in’ Azad is very 
pronounced as he enunciates an idealistic role of the teacher. ` 


г ,Azid’s yiews on the education of women, initially, do not seem to 
go- any farther than Rousseau. . He, like Rousseau; starts with -the 
premise .that-a woman's place is in the home. Azid disapproves of 
woman joining the work force, stating that this would turn woman into 
a third sex55 and disturb her natural endowmént—gentieness and 
mildness: | Ho also considers it disadvantageous for children’s healthy 
upbringing: Again like’ Rousseau Азад stresses the role of family as 
the fyndamiental-educational institution. The mother is supposed to 
be-assigned.a greater responsibility in nurturing the children. She, in 
the capacity of rabb, is called to ріау`а vital role in moulding the 
character of the rising generation.5¢ Azad, however, ascribes to woman 
the significant role of effecting attitudinal changes among the people— 
а requisite for the progress of a society, but from and within a domestic 
frontier.57 


Azad responded favourably to the question of academic freedom. 
He was of the view that an atmosphere permeated with the spirit of 
freedom is & necessary requisite for the growth of education and 
progress. In order to operate effectively and efficiently as a viceregent 





(54) К. G. Satyidain, Maulana Axad’s Contribution to Education (Baroda, 1961), 
р. 46. 


(55) al-Hilal, 14th June, 1914, p. 13. 
(56) Arad, Tarjuman, p. 19. 


(57) al-Hilal, 28th May, 1913, p. 15, A change in his attitude is to be noted, After 
he became Minister of Education, he spoke of education for women on an 
equal footing with that of men, Seo Speeches, p. 41. ^ ^ 7 порсо 
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GRADATION OF NOBILITY UNDER BABUR 


A. R. KHAN 


ЖрзнАВСНЕЗ on the nobility of the Mughals haye shown that the 
organisation of the nobility was argcial to the functioning of the Mughal 
empire. But the study of the nobility of the carly Mughals has not 
Teceiyed ва much attention as of Awrangzib and the later Mughals,® 
In this paper an attempt has been made to understand the jnstitutiog 
of nobility under B&bur, the first of the Mughal emperprs of Hindnstag. 
The scope pf the paper is, however, confined іо the gradation of nobility 
rather than to the varioys facets of its organisation, 


That the fixation of the stations of various nobles in the hierarchy 
of social status at the court was considered essential by the Mughal 
emperors is amply borne out by the attempts of Humayun at classifying 
his nobility into Ahl-i Dawlat, АНЫ Sa‘adat and Ahl-i Миға, 3 as well 
as, by the measures of Akbar fixing tho marājib-i pAyhai a*ydn-i dawlat 
(grades of the imperial officials) in the 18th year of his reign, ultimately 





(1) ‘See R. Р. Khosla, The Mughal Kingship and the Nobility (Allahabad, 1934); 
Satish Chandra, Parties and Politics at the Mughal Court, 1707-40 (Aligarh, 
1959); Athar All, The Mughal Nobility Under Aurangzeb (Asia, 1966). 


(2) Баг an analysis of the nobility under Babur and Hamayan, see Setyid Nurul 
Haan, “Now Light on the Relations of the Barly Mughals with Their 
Nobility,” Proceedings of the Indign History Congress, УП Session (Madras, 
1944); eee also [аббат Alam Khan, Mirzo Kemron: A Biographical Study 
(Asia, 1964). 

43) See Khwandamir, Qanan-i Humayam, Persian text, ed, Hidayat Hosain 
KOajeutta, 1949), pp. 83-36. 

44) See Abn al-Fagl, Akbernamak, Persian text, vol. Hi, pp. 68-69. See also 
A, Jen Qaisar, она cn tue анро Manion odes Aen " Proceed- 
Ings of the Indias History Congeess, KKTV Session (Delhi, 1961), pp. 155-57. 
А. Jan Qalar mentions, perhaps Фу oversight, that this measure was 
undertaken during the 20th regnal year, whereas itis mentioned by Aba al- 
Fagl in the account of the 18th year. 
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leading to the organisation of the institution of mansab which insured 
that the promotion under the mangab system was gradual, not sudden. 


A careful study of Mrs. Beveridge's English translation of Babur’s 
memoirs and its close comparison with the Turkish text® and its Persian 
translation by ‘Abd al-Rahim Kh&n-i Kh&na&n^ reveal that Babur’s 
nobility was also graded and that before acquiring the status of beg a 
person often had to serve in different capacities under B&bur. But, 
unfortunately the reliance of the scholars on the English translations 
of the Biburnamah, particularly Mra. Beveridge’s, which has been meti- 
culously done despite its shortcomings, has blurred our understanding 
of the institution of nobility under Babur. Nevertheless, even Mrs. 
Beveridge’s translation, if read between the lines, prompts us 
towards the existence of gradation within the nobility of Babur. Giving 
an account of the distribution of treasures which came into his posses- 
sion as a result of the battle ої Qandahar in А.р. 1507, B&bur writes, 
“Begs of all ranks," as well as others, “loaded up ass-load after ass- 
load of sacks full of white tankas, and took them away...."" Taking 
a clue from the above statement mentioning the “Begs of all ranks" 
(italics are mine), as well as from other references which we shall cite 
below, we have been able to classify B&bur's nobility into two broad 
categories, viz., the beglár (being plural of beg) and the ichkilar (being 
plural of ichki). Since a person before entering the hierarchy of 
nobility as an #сААҒ first served the emperor as a yigit, it is desirable 





(5) I have used the facsimile of Hyderabad Codex edited by Mrs. A. S. Beveridge 
(reprint Lurac & Co., London), (hereafter referred to as Hyderabad Codex). 


16) I have used the British Museum Manuscripts, Oriental 3714 (hereafter 
referred to as B.M. MS. Or. 3714). It may be pointed out that where 'Abd 
al-Rahnm Khan has retained the technical Turkish terms he greatly helps in 
understanding the abstruse English verslon of Mrs. A. S. Beveridge, but where 
he has translated such terms he often misleads us more than Mrs. Boveridge. 


(7) Вафигидта, English tr. A, S, Beveridge, vol. i, р. 339. For “Begs of ali 
ranks" the Hyderabad Codex has “beg wa begat. Mrs. Mansura Haider 
is of the view that the letter wa is a commission here, perhaps transcriptional, 
and that it should have been ‘‘beg-i begat.” Yam grateful to her for making 
this suggestion as well as for clarifying to me some other terms of the Turkish 
text. 
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that we include in our discussion even yigitlar (plural of yigit). Fora 
better understanding of how a person reached the status of beg we 
shall discuss the proposed categories in an inverted order beginning 
with the position of yigt, which generally formed the base for the 
recruitment of nobility. 


Yigilar : 


Yigitlar were the individual troopers in the service of the emperor. 
‘Abd al-Rahim has translated the term yigitlar as ‘‘jawdndn,” 
while Mrs. Beveridge has rendered it as “braves.” The contention 
that a person before rising to the status of beg had to serve as а yigit is 
borne out by Bábur's statement regarding Talin Khwajah, a loyal noble 
of BAbur. Referring to his death in 1498 in the action against 
the rebellious nobles, Sultan Ahmad Tumbal and Awzün Hasan, Babur 
writes : 


Tulun Khwaja was a bold, dashing, eager brave of the Barin 
(Mughals). My father had favoured him and he was still in 
favour, I myself having raised him to the rank of beg.® (italics are 
mine.) 


The Persian version says, 


‘| alin Khwüjah nm mardana wa sar’amad jawānān-i qazzáq-i Barin 
bad, pidram ‘Umar Shaykh Мігай ri‘dyat kardeh bad wa hangz 
dar ri‘tyat kardan bad, man khud tarbiyat kardeh az ита’ 
sdkhteh Байат. 


In the above Persian version the words Jawdnán and az umará' are the 
translations of the Turkish terms yigitlar and beg, respectively." As 
such the above evidence suggests that there was an upward vertical 
nobility from the status of yigit to that of beg and that a yigtt, was 





(8) Baburnama, Eng. tr. Bev., vol. ii, p. 87. 
(9) B.M. MS. Or. 3714, f. 68b. 
(10) See Hyderabad Codex, f. 52a. 
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generally trained directly under the service of the emperor. However, 
it may be pointed out that there were yigitlar who did not join service 
directly under the emperor, for B&bur also talks of mihmdn ylgitlar.1t 
Mikman yigitlar were the troopers who were earlier in the service of 
other rulers and had subsequently joined Babur’s service. Since they 
were welcomed by Babur and enrolled in his service, they are mentioned 
by him as mihman yigitlár.32 


There are numerous references to yigitlar in B&bur's service. All 
these references meke it very clear that only those troopers who were 
directly in the service of Bábur are termed by him as yigitlár.3 We 
do not come across a single reference to a yigit in the service of a 
noble, neither under а beg nor under an chki, The individual troopers 
in the service of a beg are generally denominated by B&bur as nawkar 
or nawkarliri* (plural of nawkar in Turkish). The yigitldr were, 
however, temporarily attached by Babur, from time to time, to various 
military expeditions sent under the command of beglar and ichkilar. 15 
In the battles they generally served in the gh8l (centre) commanded by 
the emperor.16 Again, it was the yigitlar who constituted the tābin-i 
khasah (Turkish text khdgah міч) or the royal corps. Looking at the 
position of yigitlár we can say that they were the forerunners of the 
ahadts of Akbar's time.17 





(11) For references to mihman yigitlar in Babur's service, see Hyderabad Codex, 
f. 144b. 

(12) The members of the й wa alas who came from Samarqand, Hisar and Qunduz 
to Kabul and joined Babur's service may bo regarded as mihman yigitlar. Seo 
B.M. MS. Or. 3714, f. 139a-b ; Hyderabad Codex, f. 144b. For the elabora- 
Чоп of the term miAman yigitlar under Babur and for a reference to 

- Turkomen tribes as mikman yigitlar of the Uzbeks in Central Asia, seo 
Berveridge’s note, Вафигидта, Eng. tr., vol. іі, р. 227, n. 3. 

(13) See Yog Ra] Malhotra, Babar's Nobility and dütiylerrat laxe in India (Unpub- 
lished thesis, H. P. University, Shimla). 

(14) Ibid. 

(15) Ibid. 

116) Ibid. 

` (17) For ajadis, see A'im-i Akbari, Eng. tr. H. Blochmann, ed. 8. Es Gooner, 

vol. i (Delhi, 1965), p. 259. 
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We have talked above of the vertical nobility from the status of 
yigit to that of beg. But it may be noted that a yigit was not directly 
promoted to the rank of beg and that the pace of promotion was slow. 
Before a yiqit could be made a beg he had to serve as an ichki, We 
shall, therefore, discuss below the position of ichkilar. 


Ichktlar : 

Ichkthk (ichkigari in Persian version) or statehood of being an 
ichki was an intermediary station between the position of a yigit and 
that of a beg. This is borne out by Babur’s remarks about Dost Beg. 
Lamenting the death of Dost Beg, Babur writes, 


Dost Beg had been a very good brave (yikit) and was still rising 
in rank as a beg. Before he was made a bog, he did excellent 
things several times as one of the household.28 


Here the words “as a beg" and "ав one of the household” are the 
translations of the Turkish terms Рея НЕ and ichkilik, respectively.1? 
The Persian version 88y8, 


Dost Beg bisyür jawan-i khab bad, dar amiri han&z taraqqi mi- 
kard, pesh az amiri dar zamün-i ichkigari wa nazdiki badan chand 
martabah khüb-hà kar kard.*9 


Notwithstanding the variations in the translations, it is evident from 
the above reference that the two positions, i.e. ichkiBk and beghik, 
were different. The above statement of Bübur also bears out that the 
rank of ichki was lower than the rank of beg. In the Qdnün-i Humdyüni 
also, the author of which was contemporary of Babur and hailing from 
Central Asia was familiar with the technical Turkish terms, the зсАКғ' dn 
(the Persian formation of ichktlar) are placed below the umarA'-i ‘uggim 
(great nobles) in the context of the sub-division of his nobility by 
Humäyün into 12 strata.$* There are numerous references in the 


(18) Baburnama, Eng. tr. Bev., vol. i, p. 396. 

(19) Seo Hyderabad Codex, f. 234a. 

(20) В.М. М8. Or. 3714, f. 322b. 

(21) See Khwandamir, Qangn-i Humayam, pp. 43-44. 
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Barburnàmah alone where Babur makes distinction between an fchks 
and a beg. Referring to the despatch of various military expeditions, 
Bübur often separately mentions the components of the expeditions as 
yigttlar, tchktlar and beglar, i.e., if all the three constituted the expedi- 
tionary force.*® Similarly, while referring to the compositions of tho 
various formations/wings in a battle, he separately mentions the different 
constituents of a wing as yigitlar, ichkilar and beglar—thos distinguishing 
between the three.83. Nevertheless, the £chkildr were regarded as nobles, 
though inferior in status to begiar, for the ichkiltr are also often men- 
tioned ая £chki-begldr. Mentioning of his treatment with the nobility 
he inherited from hus father, Bübur writes that he elevated Sultan 
Ahmad Tumbal from the circle (Jirgah) of ichkt-beglar to the circle 
of awlag™ beglar (great begs),35 It seems that ichktlar were the nobles 
who generally remained in attendance upon the emperor and fought in 
the battles mostly in the gha! (centre) commanded by the ешрегог.26 





(22) For example, see the account of the attack on Yar-yilaq forts (А.н. 904), 
Baburnama, Eng. tr. Bev., vol. i, p. 98; Hyderabad Codex, f. 598; В.М. MB. 
Or. 3714, f. 78a. Both the English and Persian translations aro loose in this 
context. See also account of Humsyan’s Hisar Firoza expedition (H4bur- 
nama, Eng. tr. Bov., vol. H, p. 465 ; Hyderabad Codex, f. 2624) and Ман 
Khwajah’s Etawa expedition (Haburmama, Eng. tr. Bev., vol. Н, р. 530; 
Hyderabad Codex. f. 298b ; B.M. MS. Or. 3714, f. 4208-b). The account of 
Humaytn's Hisar Firoza expedition is omitted in the B.M. MS. Or. 3714. 


(23) See the constituents of skal (centre) and afrawa! (harawal|vanguard) in the 
battle of Sar-i Pul (л.н. 906), Babwrnama, Eng. tr., vol. і, p. 139; Hyderabad 
Codex, f. 89a; B.M. MS. Or, 3714, f. 113b. See also the constituents of 
the different wings ın the battle of Qandahar (A.B. 913), Baburnama, Eng. tr. 
Bev., vol. i, p. 335 ; Hyderabad Codex, f. 210a; B.M. MS. Or. 3714, 
f. 201a. Beveridge's translation іж invariably loose with regard to the 
translation of tbe terms. ` 


(24) Variations alag, alagh and awingh. й Я 

(25) Hyderabad Codex, f. 51а. The Persian version says, “dar Jirgah-i umara’-f 
nardtk bad, dar Jirgah-l wmara’-i kalan ri'&yat kardam.” В.М. MS. Ог. 
3714, f. 67a. Seo also Baburnama, Eng. tr. Bev., yol. i, p. 86. For the use of 
the suffix beglar with ickkt, soe Hyderabad Codex, folios 59a, 149a & 2598. 


(26) We do not come accross an ichki being posted away from the emperor." ‘It 
was mostly the beglar who were posted away In дегелі territories ássigrixi 
to them. E PME з 
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Beglár ¢ 


As stated above, a person generally had to serve as an ichki before 
he was promoted to the rank of beg. From the meagre evidence that 
we have, it seems that it took a long time for an fchki to be promoted 
as beg. In the context of the battle of Qandahar in the year 1507 while 
referring to, the position of Qutluq Qadam and Walt Kbazin in the 
battle formation, Babur mentions them as ichkilár who were posted to 
his left in the gha/ (centre). He adds that none of those posted in the 
ghal was a beg and that ail of them were tchkilar, After mentioning 
the names of the persons constituting the gh! he further emphasizes 
that none of them had by then attained the status (martabah) of begRk.*" 
But in January 1526, in the context of his operations against Dawlat 
Khan and Ghüzi Khan, Babur mentions Qutluq Qadam and Wali 
Khazin as beglár and brackets them with the newly promoted begs who 
had been [ately elevated to begik, i.e. just before he left Kabul for 
Hindustan in November 1526.2? From these two references іо Qutluq 
Qadam and Wali Khazin, one of the year 1507 and the other of the 
year 1525, it becomes ciear that these two nobles remained as Ichkilar 
during the interyening period (1507-1525), i.e. for at least 18 years—if 
not more, for they might have been serving as ichkilir even prior to 
1507—before they were promoted to the status of begltr. If this 
solitary evidence is any pointer we can say that one had to serve as an 
{сия for a fairly long time before one could be promoted as a beg. 
Thus, the time span taken by a person to reach the status of beg in 
B&bur's service can be favourably compared with the time span that an 
entrant in the service of the Багі Sultans of Delhi took to reach the 


(27) Baburnama, Eng. tr. Bev., vol. i, p. 335. Compare with Hyderabad Codex, 
210a. The B.M. MS. Or. 3714 (f. 293a) reads *'hangz hech-kas ba martabah-i 
amirt na-rasidah bgd.” 


(28) Baburnama, Eng. tr. Bev., vol. ii, p. 458; Hyderabad Codex, f. 258a. See 
-also B.M. MS, Or. 3714, 3575. In the B.M. MS. the word beglar has been 
transiated here as штпата"- | маха, whereas ‘Abd al-Ra rm gonorally uses the 
words ammard'-i мата for tcehAWar, aro not for begizgr. Moreover, in ‘Abd 
&l-Rapgm's version the names of Qutlug Qadam and Waly Khazid are omitted, 
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status of тидіа" or to be entitled to the grant of an igHM*, which.on the 
average was about 20 to 25 years. *? 


It may also be pointed out that even among the estis there was 
some sort of gradation. To illustrate this point we may cite again 
Babur’s remarks about Dost Beg, mentioned above under the caption 
Ichkilar, Writing about Dost Beg, he says that Dost Beg ‘was still 
rising in rank as а beg,’’®° thereby suggesting that after one had been 
promoted from the position of ichki to that of beg there was further 
scope for one's elevation within the stratum of begBk or amin. It is, 
perhaps, on this account that B&bur often talks of awltg begitr (great 
hegs) in distinction with kichik begiar (small begs).91 


To achieve the status of beg, it seems that one had to mobilize a 
number of retainets. Once a person had mobilized a following, which 
generally consisted of his brethren and kinsfolk (biradaran wa khweshan) 
as well as of retainers (nawkardn), he was given the status of beg. 
Writing about Mulla Араа in the account of the year 1526, Babur says 
that earlier his status (martabah) was very low but two-three years ago 
he had mobilized his brethren (birddaran-i khud rå jam‘ namdüdeh, fi 
al-fumlah, jam4yat kardeh bad) and was thereupon conferred an 
assignment.?*? From the above reference it appears that Jamiyat 
was а necessary condition for the acquisition of the status of beghk 
and that a person was bestowed a revenue assignment only when Ве 
had а jams yat to maintain. й 


(29) See S. B. P. Nigam, Nobility Under the Sultans of Delhi, A.D. 1206-1398 
(Delhi, 1968), Appendix B, ‘‘Statement Showing Promotions Made During the 
Reign of ПБагі Sultans (a.D. 1210-1260),"" facing p. 194. 

(30) Baburnama, Eng. tr. Bev., vol. і, p. 396; Hyderabad Codex, f. 234a. Tho 
B.M. MS. Or. 3714, f. 322a reads, ‘‘dar amry hangi taraggi m -kdrd." 

(31) See Hyderabad Codex, f. 2088. Compare with B.M. MS. Or. 3714, f. 290a ; 
Baburmama, Eng. tr. Bev., vol. 1, р. 332. For other references to awlag 
beglar, seo Hyderabad Codex, f. 51a & 149a. That there was differentiation 
within the rank of beglar is further indicated by Babur’s statetiiont regarding 
the distribution of treasures after the occupation of Agra (1526) whoréin he 
says that some baglar wore granted 10 laca, some 8 lacs, some 7 lacs and some 
6 lacs, see Hyderabad Codex, f. 293b ; Baburname, Eng. tr. Bevi; vol. ii, 
p. 522 ; B.M. MS. Or. 3714, f. 413a. 
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Simultaneous to the above-mentioned hierarchical division of the 
nobility into the beglar and the ichkilár, the former were divided even. 
horizontally into yarjous categories, namely, mihmdn beglar (guest begs), 
the Andij&ni beglàr and the B&buri begldr, as we shall illustrate below. 
And each of the latter three categories was composed of various racial 
groups. 


Mihmàn Begl&r : 


It has been shown above that before a person was promoted to the 
status of beg he had to serve as an ichki and, sometimes, also as a yiqit. 
But not each and every beg had to pass through the above stages to 
become a beg. There were some who were directly admitted to the 
position of beglik, Such begs were called mihman beglar (guest begs). 
These were the begs who had already enjoyed the status of beg under 
various Timurid and Mongol rulers of Central Asia before joining 
B&bur’s service. With the overthrow of the Timurid and Mongol 
powers in Central Asia when they came and joined Babur’s service in 
the country of Kabul and in Hindustan, they were directly conferred 
the status of beg. Giving an account of the assignments made by 
Babur after his occupation of Kabul, he writes that the country of 
Kabul was divided/shared out by him among the Mirzis and mihman 
beglar. Не further states that he favoured the mihman beglar and the 
mihman yigitlar more than the Andij&ni and the Baburi, and that it was 
not only on this occasion that he favoured them but whenever he was 
endowed with an opportunity to do 80.33 The mihman beglar referred 
to here were most probably the begs of Khusro Shah who joined Babur 
after deserting the former a little before B&bur's occupation of Kabul.3* 


(32) Hyderabad Codex, f. 296a ; Baburnama, Eng. tr. Bov., vol. п, р. 526; B.M.. 
MS. Or. 3714, f. 416a-b. 


(33) Hyderabad Codex, f. 144a-b. The terms used by Babur are * Baburt lar din” 
and “Andijam lar din." Ноге the suffix lar din with Babury and Andijant 
refers to both the beglar and yigitlar. In Mrs. Beveridge English translation 
(vol. i, p. 227) the words '"Baburt lar dia’’ are omitted. See also B.M. MS. 
Or. 3714, f. 193a. 


(34) See Babwrnama, Eng. tr. Bev., voli, р. 194; "Hyderabad Codex, f. 124a ; 
B.M. MS. Or. 3714, f. 161a. 
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Andijant and Вдфигі Begs : 


We have noticed above that B&bur distinguishes the mihman beglar 
from the Andij&ni and the Ва. By Andij&ni begs B&bur most 
probably means the nobles who had attained the status of beg during 
the rule of his father in Andijan, the capital of Farghana. In ofher 
words, it was the nobility which he had inherited from his father and 
which, as Babur says, remained with him during his days as a fugitive 
(dar qazzágiha|qazzaq Hq).55 The Büburi begs were obviously those 
who owed their status of begBk to the promotions made by Babur. 
Many of them were drawn from the circle of ichktlar and may have 
served Bübur even in the position of yiqit. It may bo noted here that 
it was the only Baburi begs who were required to pass through the Btages 
mentioned above before being promoted to the position of beglar, 


To sum up, we have tried to show that Babur’s nobility wasfnot only 
vertically graded into ichkt beglar and beglar—the latter being further 
sub-graded as awlgq beglar and kichik beglar—, but can be divided 
horizontally as mihman beglar, Andijáni beglar and the Baburi beglar, 
Each of these categories was composed of various racial/tribal groups 
such as the Mongols, the Turkomen, the Chaghtai, the Uzbeks etc., a 
discussion of which is outside the scope of this paper. Perhapsa study 
of the role of these various groups in the politics of the times can better 
explain the vicissitudes іп B&bur's career, 





(35) See Hyderabad Codex, fy 144a-b ; BaM. MS. Or. 3714, fa 193a ; Baburnama,;, 
Eng. tr. Bev., vol. 1, p. 227. 
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MUSLIM SAINTS IN-THE MUGHAL 
PROVINCE ОБ PUNJAB 5 


SURINDER SINGH 


THE province of Punjab, known to the Mughals as the зйфай of Lahore, 
comprised a vast alluvial plain extending from the Satluj to the Indus. 
This region became an integral part of the Muslim world as early as 
the beginning of the 11th century, when it was annexed to the Ghaznavid 
empire, This development, which was apparently political in nature, 
brought about significant changes in its social milieu. A large number 
of Muslims, including soldiers, administrators, poets, litterateurs, 
mystics and religious thinkers, made a permanent home for themselves 
here. The fall of Baghdad (A.D. 1258) at the hands of Hulàgü and 
the establishment of & vast Mongol empire, embracing a considerable 
part of Central and Western Asia, forced & number of Muslim refugees 
to seek asylum in northern India.* This nucleus of Muslim population 
continued to grow, over the centuries, with the conversion of many a 
Hindu—a phenomenon brought about by causes which were mainly 
social in character.) It is, therefore, possible to suggest that the pro- 
vince of Punjab came to possess a sizeable Muslim population by the 
end of the 16th century, when the Mughals had established their ryle 
over a considerable part of the subcontinent. 


During a long span of about five hundred years (from the 11th to 
the 16th centuries) the soldiers and administrators exerted themselves 
in order to consolidate the political power of the government, while 


(1) І. Н. Qureshi, The Muslim Community of the Indo-Pak Sub-continent (The 
Hague, 1962), p. 54. 


(2) 8. А, А. Rizvi, Muslim ‘Revivalist Movements in Northern India in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Agra, 1965), рр. 7-8. s 


(3) Ja'far Sharif, Islam in India (tr. G. А. Herklots; ed. William Crooke, 
London, 1921), p. 4. 
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the Muslim men of religion engaged themselves in fulfilling the socio- 
religious needs of their community as well as in strengthening the 
influence of their creed outside it. One of the earliest Muslim saints 
was Shaykh IsmA‘il of Bukhara, who had settled in the city of Lahore 
in the first decade of the 11th century. Such was his success as a 
missionary that he was able to convert thousands of people to Islam. 
It has been claimed that no non-believer ever came into personal 
contact with him without being converted. A mystio inclined more 
towards literature than the conversions of the non-Muslims was Shaykh 
“АН bin ‘Uthm&n Hujwiri (d. A.D. 1072 or 1079) of Lahore. It is quite 
significant that Kashf 2/- Мар Ј8Ь, the earliest treatise on Islamic mysti- 
cism produced in India, was authored by him. This mystic tradition 
was carried over to the 16th and 17th centuries, mainly due to the 
efforts of Sufis claiming affiliation to the Q&diriyah order." Apart from 
the Qádiris, a number of Muslim saints who did not owe allegiance 
to any existing mystic order enunciated distinct religious beliefs and 
practices. Close on their heels camo the poets who wrote mystic verses 
in the Punjabi language. It is these religious developments which 

form the theme of study in this article, й 


Shaykh Dá'üd (d. a.D. 1575) ої Љепі, a town attached to the 
district of Lahore, has been referred to by ‘Abd al-Qadir Bad&'üni as 
the founder of the Qüdiriyah order in India. Though this statement 
is historically incorrect, it indicates the services rendered by Shaykh 
D&'üd to the consolidation of this particular order in this part of the 
Mughal empire. Born at Sitpur in Multan, he received his formal educa- 
tion at Lahore under Mawl&n& IamA5] of Uch. In the the absence of a 


(4) Mufti Muhammad Ghulam Sarwar, Kharinat al-A,fiya’ (Kanpur, 1894), 
vol. ii, p. 230. 


(5) Founded in Iraq by ‘Abd al-Qadir Јалу (a.D. 1077-1166), it advocated a 
dissuasion from worldliness and laid much emphasis on piety and humani- 
tarlanism. Fazlur Rahman, /slam (London, 1966), pp. 158-59. 


(6) In the north-western India, the Qadirryah order appeared only in the latter 
half of the 15th century when Shaykh Muhammad Husayni and his descend- 
ants made Uch the centre of their religious activities. Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq 
Muhbaddith Dihlawt, Akhbar al-AkAyar (New Delhi, 1914), pp. 202-207, Я 
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spirituel guide, he spent twenty years of his life longing for spiritual 
bliss Finally, at the bidding of Shaykh Hamid Qadiri of Uch who 
was a direct descendant of Shaykh Muhammad Husayni, he began to 
propagate the Qldiriyah doctrine from Shergarh, fifteen miles north of 
Dipalpur. His unorthodox religious practices attracted the notice of 
Makhdüm al-Mulk ‘Abd Allah Sult&npari, who summoned him to 
Gwalior through an order issued by the Afghan ruler, Islüm Shah, 
Shaykh Da’Gd, however, succeeded in satisfying his detractors, who 
allowed him to go. The Shaykh possessed a liberal and charitable 
disposition. On certain fixed occasions in a year, he distributed all 
his money and goods to the needy. Such was his fame that Bada’ani 
came all the way to Shergarh to have a discourse with him. It was 
believed that not a day passed when fifty to a hundred Hindus, along 
with their families, did not embrace Islam at the Shaykh's instance." 


Shaykh Abi Ish&q of Lahore was опе of the leading disciples of 
Shaykh Іжа, to whom he was attached in an intimate relationship. 
In traversing the path of righteousness, he surpassed his contemporaries. 
He always remained confined in the privacy of his cell, which was 
located in a garden. He avoided the company of all men, except two 
or three associates of Shaykh Dà'üd. Ho was not in favour of enrolling 
disciples. The influence enjoyed by him and his pir in the neighbour- 
hood of Lahore becomes evident from the following anecdote. On 
his journey from Lahore to Shergarh, Bad&'üni was waylaid by certain 
Јав and highwaymen. But when they learnt that he ‘had just taken 
leave of Shaykh АБИ Ishig and was going to pay his respects to Shaykh 
Da'id, they tendered an unqualified apology to him and treated him 
with great consideration.® 


Shaykh Abi al-Ma'àli was a nephew, son-in-law and one of the 
spiritual successors of Shaykh Da'ad. Не bore immense reverence 
and love for his spiritual preceptor to whom he had surrendered his 


(7) ‘Abd al-Qadir Badg'ant, Muatakhob al-Tawartkh, vol. iii (Bibliotheca Indica, 
Calcutta, 1869), рр» 28-39. 


(8) Ibid., pp. 48-49. 
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will completely. Не has described the mystical experiences of his pir 
an a book éntitled. Naghmat-i Da’adi.°. He was the very embodiment 
of self-effacement and holy poverty. . He excelled his contemporaries 
in the pursuit of righteousness. He composed mystical versea—some, 
of which are recorded in the Muntakhab al-Tawdrikh—under.the nom. 
de plume of Ghurbati.2° а 


‘Shaykh BilAwal Q&diri was another prominent mystic of the 
province. Having migrated from Herat, his forefathers had settled at 
Shaikhupura, about twenty miles from Lahore. A disciple of Shams 
al-Din Q&diri of Lahore, he was a strict adherent of the doctrine of 
wahdat a-wujid.11 His personal life was marked by a high degree 
of puritaniam. He always remained aloof from the people, being cons- 
tantly engaged in solitary prayers. However, he possessed a cheerful 
and hospitable disposition. Whenever he conversed he did so in a 
sweet manner and offered appropriate sermons and advice to the people, 
who listened to him with devotion. He maintained a kitchen which 
remained open for all day and night. He also wrote recommendatory 
letters on behalf of the needy to the officials in authority. It was be- 
lieved that if a cup of water breathed over by the Shaykh was admi- 
nistered to the sick, it could cure him.4® Having heard of his great 
reputation, Shih Jahán visited his khangdh in a.D. 1635 and had an 
illuminating dialogue with him. The emperor made a gift of Rs. 10,000 





(9) Ibid., p. 30. 
(10) Ibid., p. 102. 


(11) This pantheistic doctrine—according to which Man was the microcosm in which 
all the divine attributes were united and in Man alone did God become fully 
conscious of Himself—was enunciated of Ibn ‘Araby (А.р. 1165-1240), one of 
the greatest Muslim thinkers of all times. R.A. Nicholson, “Mysticism’’ in 
Thomas Arnold and Alfred Guillaume (eds.1, The Legacy of Islam (London, 
1947), p. 224. The above doctrine had been adopted by all Qadiris as thear 
creed. S. Ai A. Rizvi, A History of Sufism tn India, vol. i1 (New Delhi, 1983),. 
р: 54. 


(12) Аланла? al-A;fiyd’, vol. i, рр. 161-63. 
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to the care-takers of the Shaykh’s establishment.1? A life-long 
bachelor, he died in January, 1637.14 i 


- The Qadiriyah silsilah attained its zenith in the Mughal province 
of Punjab under the stewardship of Miyan Mir, an ontological monist 
deeply under the influence of Ibn «Arabi.I5 Не was born in А.р. 1550 
at Siwistan,!^ а town situated between Bhakkar and Thatta, and in a 
family of gddis. Having lost his father at the age of seven, he learnt 
to tread on the spiritual path under the guidance of his mother, who 

. was herself inclined towards mysticism. With her permission, he 
became a disciple of Shaykh Khidr, who undertook mystic exercises 
in the hills of Siwistan.!* 


At the advice of his spiritual preceptor, Міуйп Mir, then in his 
early twenties, came to Lahore, where he lived for more than sixty 
years.!? He began to live in the mosques of the city and studied under 
the guidance of outstanding scholars of Akbar’s reign, Mawland Sa‘d 
Allāh and his disciple Mawlànà Ni‘mat Allāh, He achieved consider- 
able proficiency in traditional and rational зсієпсез.19 He could quote 
extensively from Ibn ‘Arabi’s work al-Futahat al-Makkiyah. Не had 
also committed to memory ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami’s commentary on Ton 


(13) Muhammad Salip Kamboh, ‘Amal-t Salih, vol. it (Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 
1927-1939) (hereafter cited as ‘Amal-i Salih), p. 73. 


(14) ‘Abd al-Hamtd Lahori, Badshahnamah, vol 1, part it (Bibliotheca Indica, 
Calcutta, 1867) (hereafter cited as Badshahnamah), р. 334; Amal-i Salih, 
vol. iii, pp. 366-67. 


(15) Aziz Ahmad, An Intellectual History of [slam in India (Edinburgh, 1969), 
p. 42. 


416) Dara Shikoh, Saktnat al-Awllya’ (Tehran, 1965) (hereafter cited as Saktnat 
al-Awllya’), p. 95. Dara Shikoh, Safinat al-Awliya' (Urdu tr. Muhammad 
‘Alt Lutfi, Karachi, 1961) (hereafter cited as Safinat al-Awliya’), p. 101. 


(17) Sakinat al-Awliya’, pp. 25-29 ; ‘Amal-i Salik, vol. lii, p. 364. Т 
(18) Sakinat al-Awliya', р. 94; Safinat al- Awllya', p. 102. 
(19) Saktnat al-Awliya', рр. 30-31. 
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‘Arabi’s Fusds al-Hikam. The scholars of the day often consulted him 
on the intricate problems relating to mysaticism. 99 


After completing his formal education, Miy&n Mir started under- 
taking spiritual exercises. Accompanied by a few companions, he 
would begin by visting the tombs of holy men. Then they would go to 
the woods and gardens for contemplation,™ each sitting alone under a 
tree. However, they would all gather at one place at the time of prayers. 
After a year's sojourn at Sirhind, where he took HAjji Ni'mat Allah 
Sirhindi as his first disciple, Miyän Mir returned to Lahore. He settled 
in the Muhallah Bighbandn, popularly known as Khafipura, where he 
remained til the end of his life.39 Soon the city developed into the 
most important centre of the Qadiris in the Mughal empire. 


Miyün Mir had strong aversion to the company of people and did 
not relish visitors. He believed that one who acquired perfection in 
solitude (tajrid), achieved his aim in a short time. Не would stay for 
as long as fifteen days in a deserted house outside the city in order to 
meditate in peace. Sometimes, he would lock himself in his cell (hujrah) 
for the whole night and prayed with his face towards Mecca, either 
alone or in company with one or two associates—a practice universally 
followed by Miy&n Mir's disciples.88 One of them, Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Ghani, has clearly stated that the Miy&n often advised them to avoid 
any social contact, and believed that immense spiritual benefit could ` 
be derived by spending one’s time alone in the jungle. 


Miy&n Mir believed that a person who had chosen the path of 
mysticism should have absolute faith (tawakkul) in God, with whom 


(20) ‘Amal-! Salih, vol. ill, p. 363. 


(21) In hus work, Risalah Haggamuma, Dara Shikoh has given an exposition of the 
Qadirryah system of meditation. B.J Hasrat, Dara Shikgh :. Life and Works 
(New Delhi, 1982), pp. 72-75. ? j : 


(22) Sakinat al-Awliya’, pp. 31-34. 
(23) Ibid., p. 32; Saftnat al-Awliya’, p. 103. 
(24) Sakinat al-Awliya’, р. 235. 
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he should be in constant communion. He often recited a couplet 
which may be translated as follows.5 


One who remained forgetful of God even for a moment 
Became at that very moment an infidel though a hidden one. 


Since the Miyün adhered (strictly) to this principle in practice, he 
remained in a perpetual state of self-annihilation (istighraq), uncon- 
scious even of the piece of bread in his hand while eating.3* 


In a conversation with Mulla ‘Abd al-Hakim Siyálkoti,f" a renowned 
scholar and teacher of the day, Miy&n Mir was reported to have said, 
“There are two ways of achieving God. The first 1з attraction (Jadhbah) 
in which God pulls man towards Himself in one single moment and 
assimilates him into His being. The second is mysticism (sw@k) in 
which the novice (#élib), under the supervision of his spiritual guide, 
undertakes spiritual exercises. When he reaches its first "stage, called 
‘glam-i malaküt, the pir directs him to engage himself in solitary 
meditation in a jungle, where he is not disturbed by worldly affairs." 
When the Mullà raised doubts about the utility of praying alone, the 
Miyün asserted that it was the understanding of the true nature of the 
ritual and the concentration of the mind (вифаті-і qalb) and not the 
congregation (/amá'at) which were the jessential features of prayer. 
Moreover, he strongly disapproved of a prayer which was accompanied 
by any distracting thought (khajrah).** 


Like ‘Abd al-Qadir Jilani, Miy&n Mir advocated strict adherence 
to the знала, for it constituted the first stage in the path of mysticism 
(sulak), when all obligations enjoined by Islam were faithfully adhered 





(25) Ibid., pp. 32-33 
(26) Ibid., p. 42. 


(27) For details, soc Sujan Ra’ Bhandar, Kauldsat .al-Tawarikh (New Delhi, : 
1918) (hereafter: cited as KAwlasat al-Tawarikh), p. 73; Badshahnamah, 
vol. i, part ii, p. 340; * Amal-i Sali}, vol. iii, pp. 382-83. - 


(28) Sakinat al-Awltya', pp. 50-51 ; Safinat al-Awliya’, p. 102. - 
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to. Asa result, the second. stage, jariqah, was reached by the novice. 
It involved the purification of heart from all evil intentions, understand- 
ing transitory nature of existence and obliterating everything from 
the heart except God. Thus was paved the way of the journey to the 
final stage, hagiqat, which was connected with the soul. Further, the 
Miy&n believed that a human being was constituted of three things— 
body (nafs), heart (dil) and вош (ғ). Each one of these could be 
reformed by observing the rules of the shari'at, tariqat and hagiqat 
respectively. 2° 


Miy&n Mir took few disciples, for it was rare to find one who was 
truly inclined towards God. But, when he did take one, he saw to it 
that he was guided to his destination,?? unlike numerous Sufi masters 
of the day who enrolled a large number of disciples mostly to acquire 
cheap popularity. Міуап Mir invariably prescribed a tough regimen 
for the novice. The first thing required of him was to renounce both 
the worlds. Then came hard spiritual exercises (riyadat-i shagqah) 
which involved cutting down the amount of food, sleep and speech.31 
However, Miyin Mir advised his disciples to take packed food along 
with them, while going out in the jungles, for meditation for the biggest. 
danger to the novice came from hunger.?* In the early stages of their 
relationship, the Miy&n projected himself as the beloved (ma‘sh#g) and 
the novice (Aib) as his lover (Аід). At this stage, the more the pre- 
ceptor, the beloved, overlooked the novice, the lover, the more was the 
latter drawn towards the former. In this manner, the novice was tested 
repeatedly for his sincerity and determination. Without going through 
such a test a hundred times, one could not become a knower of secrets 





(29) Sakinat al-Awliya', рр. 64, 83 ; Safinat al-Awliya’, р. 102. 


(30) Miyan Наїй Muhammad Banyant, a disciple of Mryan Mir, has affirmed that 
the Miyan took great pains to instruct his disciples. Sakinat al-Awliya’, 
p. 212. 


(31) Mulla Shah Badakhshr, a leading disciple of the Miyan and the ptr of Darg 
Shikoh, found the Miy&n's method to be too tougb; he simplifled it by- 
dropping riy&gat-i shaggak. Ibid., р. 167. 


(35) Ibid., pp. 238-40. 
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(sdhib-i азгаг). When the novice was found strongly entrenched in his 
love, the Miy&n became his lover and regarded the novice as his 
peloved.2® It may be pointed out that he did not treat his disciples as 
such; he always addressed them as “dear comrade” (ydr-i *aziz) for the 
formal institution of piri-muridi did not exist in the times of the 
Prophet.2* 


Miyan Mir was fond of listening to Hindi (probably Urdu) songs. 
When апу qawwdl turned up, an audition party (samá") was also held. 
On such occasions, his face shone with happiness. However, he did 
not make it a regular practice, пог did he keep а qawwül in his employ. 
Moreover, his adherence to the Shari‘at as well as his self control were 
so strong that he never fell into a state of ecstasy (wajd) and dance 
(raqs). Sama‘ and wajd were two different things, the former being 
defined as listening to song (naghmah) and the latter as dancing with 
raised hands. It becomes evident that so far as its attitude towards 
music was concerned, the Qàdiriyah silsilah had taken up a position 
midway between those adopted by the Chishtiyah, who considered 
sama‘, wajd and rags as permissible, and the Naqshbandiyah, who did 
not allow it at all.35 


A number of miracles were said to have been exhibited by Miyün 
Mir in an entirely involuntary manner. But he tried to conceal them 
most scrupulously, for he strongly disapproved of the performance of 
miracles. In fact, he did not even like to talk about them. Once he 
strongly reprimanded a dearly-loved companion, Miyün Nathà, who 
sought to stop rain, wind and thunder of clouds through miraculous 
powers. The Miyün characterized this attitude as boastfulness (khud 
faroshi) and undue interference in the working of Providence,?® 
He believed that miracles were of two kinds, ikhtiyári and lgirari. 
‘The former were exhibited by those ahl-i da‘wat who, in order to fulfil 





(33) Ibid., pp. 36-40 ; Saftnat ul-Awliya’, p. 102, 
(34) Sakinat al- Awliya", p. 73-74. 

(35) Ibid., pp. 69-72: 

(36) Ibid., p. 140. 
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a desire, repeated one of the numerous names of God, and by doing so 
succeeded in their aim. The latter were those which could not be 
performed by voluntary effort, but were entirely willed by God.3* 


Міудо Mir's eminence as a mystic par excellence was recognized 
by all sections of the society. Though Jahangir was generally ill- 
disposed towards men of religion, he was deeply impressed with the 
spiritual attainments of the Miy&n and even sought to be enrolled as 
his disciple.88 ЅҺАһ Jahan derived immense spiritual benefit from the 
samt whom he met twice.?? The emperor found only two mystics in 
the whole empire worthy of reverence, Shah Fad! Allah of Burhanpur 
and Miyàn Міг. Dara Shikoh, a mystic in his own right, had 
unbounded veneration for Miyán Mir whom he immortalized through 
his work, Sakinat al-Awliya@’ *1 Besides the ruling elite, a number of 
spiritually inclined commoners, belonging to the various parts of the 
empire, adopted the path of mysticism under his guidance.4? 


Besides the Qadiris, there were other Muslim saints also each one 
ot whom had acquired some prominence in the religious milieu of the 
province. The most important of them was Shih Dawlah who, in his 
early life, had been a slave of Meht& Khem Karan Badheràá of Sialkot. 
He was exceedingly devoted to fagirs, in particular to Miyün Sayyid 
Bah, whom he served for a long time. Before his death, the Miyün 
conferred spiritual enlightenment on his disciple. Thereafter, Shah 
Dawlah left Sialkot and settled permanently at Gujarat. His fame asa 





(37) Ibid., р. 100. 


(38) Nar al-Din Jahangir, Twxuk-i Jakangiri, vol. u (Eng. tr. Alexander Rogers 
and Henry Beveridge, New Delhi, rep. 1968), p. 119. Ibid., 46-48. 


139) Ibid., рр 48-49 
(40) Badshahnamah, vol. i, part i, р. 331 ; "Атаї-і 54114, vol. й, pp. 72-73. 
(41) Sakinar al-Awliya’, pp. 53-241. 


(42) Dara Shikob has given short biographical sketches of twenty-three disciples 
of Miyan Муг. Sakinat al-Awliya’, pp. 132-245. 


(43) Ganesh Dass Wadhora, Char Bagh-i Punjab (Amritsar, 1965), p. 177. 
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holy man spread ın all directions. Devotees in large numbers began 
to visit his establishment. The offerings made by them in the form of 
cash or kind, exceeded all limits of calculation. An amount more than 
that was distributed to the needy by Sháh Dawlah himself. However, 
his charity extended to areas untouched by other philanthropists. He 
was reputed to have constructed the famous bridge over the Degh, 
where it intersected the imperial highway, at a distance of five kos 
from Aminabad in the direction of Lahore. It has been claimed that 
a structure as strong as this could not have been built by the emperors 
or their amirs. Sh&h Dawlah died in the 17th regnal year of Awrang- 
zib. His mausoleum, which stood near the town of Gujarat,** became 
a place of visitation for both the Muslims and the Hindus.*5 


It was widely believed that Shàh Dawlah possessed the miraculous 
power of granting the boon of children to the childless. People 
desirous of a child prayed at the saint’s shrine and vowed to make a 
present of the baby when born or an offering to the shrine on the birth 
of the child. Some parents failed to fulfil their part of the promise. As 
a punishment, the spirit of the offended saint cursed them in such a 
manner that the next child of the couple turned out to be a chaha 
(microcephalous idiot), brainless, small-headed, long-eared and rat- 
faced. This phenomenon, it was believed, continued to repeat itself 
until the vow was fulfilled.*e 


Pit Hassü Teli, who died at Lahore in A.D. 1603. appears to have 
acquired some reputation as a holy man. Though an oilman by birth, *? 
he was considered to be one of the spiritual descendants of Gorakhnath 
and also an incarnation of Gurü Nanak. However, he has been appro- 
priately styled as а malamati, a class of Sufis who did not seem to 
follow the basic observances enjoined by Islam, in order to conceal their 





(44) Khulagat al- Tawarikh, p. 74. 


(45) Н.А. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North 
West Frontier Province, vol. 1 (Patiala, rep. 1970), p. 634. 


(46) Ibid., p. 630. 
(47) D Ibbetson, Punjab Castes (Patiala, rep. 1970), p. 324. 
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spiritual attainments. It was on account of the heterodox character 
of his religious attitudes that he became popular among people of 
diverse creeds, castes and occupations, like the Sayyids, Brahmins, 
Jogis, zamindárs, petty officials and merchants. Pir Hassü was reputed 
for helping his followers in worldly affairs by working miracles.*® 


The influence enjoyed by the mystics over the popular mind pro- 
vided a fertile ground for charlatans and pretenders to emerge as 
religious leaders.** This phenomenon can be illustrated by the inter- 
esting case of Mir Muhammad Нивауп, 9 who made an abortive attempt, 
in the beginning of the 18th century, to enunciate a new religious creed 
in the city of Lahore. At the outset, he invented a new language, in 
order to receive revelations from heaven. Secondly, he brought out a 
treatise on religion called the 4g4zah Mugqadasah, which was replete 
with obscure phrases and unknown words from ancient Persian and 
Arabic. Thirdly, he styled himself as the bega#k; begükiat being a 
position intermediate between prophethood (nubgüwat) and pontificate 
(imamat), He asserted that all prophets were followed by nine begaks, 
that the first eight begaks of Prophet Muhammad had been the eight 
imams from ‘Ali bin Abi Talib to Imam Rida, and that imámat and begg- 
kiat were merged in each one of them. However, the two offices were 


(48) M. Atbar Ali, ''Sidelights into Ideological and Rehgious Attitudes in the 
Punjab During the 17th Century," Medieval India: A Miscellany, vol. ii 
(Bombay, 1972), pp. 187-94. 


(49) I. H. Qureshi, Ulema in Politics (New Delhi, rep. 1985), p. 26. 


(50) He was a descendant of the Rigvt Sayyids of the Iranian city of Mashhad. 
Having migrated to Kabul, he gained some prominence on account of his 
knowledge of Arabic, logic and other theological subjects. Ho found no 
difficulty in marrying the adopted daughter of the governor of Kabul, Amir 
Khan. Having gained an entry into the political circles of Kabul, he secured 
the post of darogkah-i khushbu khanah, The death of Amir Khan, however, 
proved a turning pomt in his life. Armed with a stock of rose-essence of 
Peshawar and other perfumes, ho left Kabul for the imperial capital in order 
to win Awrangzib’s favour. But tho news of the emperor's death terminated 
his journey at Lahore. He sold his merchandise at a price of sixty or seventy 
thousand rupees, which he considered to be sufficient for the remainder of his 
Ше. Ghulam Husayn Khan, Siyar ol-Muta'akhkhirin, vol. 1i (Kanpur, 1897), 
p. 445. 
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subsequently separated and the Sayyid himself was the ninth and the 
last bega@k, divinely ordained to proclaim a new creed. Fourthly, he 
designed a number of strange rituals to be tollowed by his devotees, 
each one of whom was given a nishdn instead of his name. It may be 
noted that the new system of religious beliefs and practices failed to 
flourish, Mir Muhammad Husayn quietly slipped out of Lahore and 
established himself at Delhi, where his mission met. with more success.5? 


The Mughal province of Punjab seems to have been honeycombed 
by tombs of many a Muslim saint. Though they had died in an earlier 
period, their mausoleums continued to attract the common mass of 
people, who resorted to them with their offerings, with the hope of 
achieving their mundane desires. Better known among such holy men 
was Sakhi Sarwar Sult&n, who laid the foundation of a cult which was 
characterized by heterodox religious practices. It is not possible to 
give an objective account of its origin and growth, for the meagre 
historical facts about the saint (d. A.D. 1187) have been buried under 
the dead weight of legends. It has been reported that he was a disciple 
of Shaykh IsmA‘il of Lahore and had numerous Hindus among his 
followers®2—a trend attributable to his having failed to introduce a 
distinctive creed and confining himself to the performing of miracles. 
His priests, called Bharais, were Muslims only in name. He chose 
Nigaha in the Dera Ghazi Khan district as his abode, pilgrimage to 
which in course of time became a special feature of the cult. Every 
village of the central part of British Punjab could boast of a humble 
edifice dedicated to the saint.5* The village of Dhaunkal, twelve kos 
from Sialkot, has a monument associated with Sultan Sarwar which 
attracted a regular stream of visitors, particularly during a period of 
two months in summer when innumerable devotees gathered to make 
offerings. б 





(51) Ibid., pp. 445-48. 


(52) I. H. Qureshi, The Muslim Community of the Indo-Pak Sub-Continent, p. 54 ; 
also see, Kharinat al- Asfiya', vol. ii, pp. 245-48. 


(53) Rose, vol. i, pp. 566-70.; vol. ili, pp. 435-37. 
(54) KAulasat al-Tawarikh, р. 73. 
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Chiniot, a town on the eastern bank of the Chenab, contained the 
mausoleum of Sh&h Burhin, who was a май of his times, and who had 
thousands of followers. The tomb of Shah Nasir al-Din, who had 
gained much popularity аё a fagir, was found in the qasbah of Jalan- 
dhar. People gatheréd hete in large numbers during the summer. The 
graves of a number of Muslim saints like Shihāb al-Din Bukhari, Shah 
Іза, Shih Ni*mat Allah and Shaykh Allahdad were found in Batala, 
a town in the upper Bari Doab. Ata distance of two kos from this 
place was situated the tomb of Shih Badr al-Din, whose descent could 
be traced to Miran Muhy al-Din.®5 


At Dipaliwal, & village in the parganah of Kalanaur, placed four 
kos from Batala, stood the mausoleum of Shah Shams al-Din Darya’l, 
who had attained great spiritual excellence. Innumerable miracles 
have been attributed to him, two of which have been recorded in 
Khulasat al-Tawarikh, His tomb had become a centre of visitation for 
one and all. Every Friday night, especially which coincided with the 
new moon, thousands of men and women reached the place from far 
and near, and made offerings of cash and kind including milk, rice, 
wheat, flour, oil and sugar. The devotees made vows in the hopé of 
gaining their desires. The management of the shrine was in the hands 
of the descéndants of Dipáli, a Hindu disciple of the saint. Although 
the Muslims tried to oust these hereditary Hindu atiendants, they 
failed on account of, it was bélieved, the favour in which Dipali was 
held by his pir. The control of the shrine was in the hands of Dipali’s 
déscendarits às late ds A.D. 1696, when Suján RAi Bhandari completed 
his historical work.56 


The province of Punjab produced another group of Sufis who were 
known not for the characteristics associated with mysticism, btt as poots. 
They did not seek inspiration from the mystic-cum-literary treditions 
of Western Asia. Instead, they identifled themselves completely with 
their milieu. As a consequence, their poetical compositions turned 





(55) Ibid., pp. 66, 78. 
(56) Ibid., p. 68. 
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out to be the expression of the most natural urges of the people of the 
region. Written in ‘pure Punjabi of the Western variety’ and punctu- 
ated with symbols from the countryside, they possessed a rare lyrical 
quality.57 The literary output of these mysic poets appears to have 
taken the form of a movement which exerted a considerable influence 
on their contemporaries as well as the subsequent generations. In the 
following paragraphs an attempt is being made to analyse the ideas 
propagated by three representative mystic poets of the region under 
review. 


Shah Husayn Lühori (A.D. 1539-1599), а mal mati by practice,5? 
had a deep and unflinching faith in God. He believed that God was 
supreme in all worldly and spiritual matters, that He was present 
everywhere, that He was a veritable ocean of mercy and the sole pro- 
tector of man, that He ordained all happenings which could not be 
altered, that man was a mere plaything in His hands, that man should 
surrender himself completely to His will, and that he should never forget 
Him.5? ЅҺАҺ Husayn sought to achieve union with God through the 
medium of love. In his verses, he has referred to God as the (male) 
beloved and to himself as the (female) lover, who was constantly suffer- 
ing from the pangs of верагаіоп.60 The poet has expressed his 
yearning by alluding to the romance of Hir and Ranjha, the famous 
folktale of Punjab.9! Не believed that life and its possessions were 
purely temporary in nature; therefore, one should give up pride and 
take to humility.6 He has also asserted that man’s salvation depended 





(57) G. S. Talib, “Punjabi” in В. C. Majumdar (ed.), The History and Culture of 
the Indian People, vol. vii (Bombay, 1974), p. 576. 


(58) Khaxinat al- Agfiya', vol. i, pp. 141-46. 


(59) К. S. Bedi, Shah Husain Lahori (Chandigarh, 1978), Kafis 1, 33, 38, 43, 45, 
48, 59, 78, 117, 139, 143, 147. 


(60) Ibid., K&fts 5, 8, 10, 16, 17, 23, 24, 25, 39, 50, 64, 68, 76, 88, 93, 95, 100, 
105, 108, 141, 145, 149. 


(61) Ibid., Kafis 73, 74, 78, 97, 109, 116, 124, 138, 162, 


(62) Ibid., Kafts 6, 13, 15, 21, 22, 28, 32, 36, 38, 48, 53, 55, 56, 62, 71, 72, 75, 
79, 84, 85, 94, 101, 102, 106, 119, 129, 156. 
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on his actions and not on the superiority of birth.?? Being a weaver 
by caste,?* Shah Husayn has made use of the various processes con- 
nected with the craft of weaving in order to convey his spiritual ideas 
іп a symbolic manner. For instance, he held that an unmarried girl 
(a man who has embarked on the spiritual journey) must spend her 
time in spinning cotton yarn (doing good deeds), for if she desired to 
please her husband (God) after marriage (death), або must possess a 
requisite amount of dowry (an account of good actions).65 It may be 
pointed out that, unlike Sultan B&hü and Bulhey Shah, the poet has 
nowhere criticized the observance of Muslim religious rites; he has 
maintained a studied silence on the issue. 


The religious thought of Sultan Babi (А.р. 1631-1691), a native of 
Jhang, can be gleaned from a long siharfi, containing over 180 dohds. 
A single dohā consisted of four tukks (lines), each of which ended in 
the word H&—a characteristic feature of B&hü's роеігу.66 In these 
verses, the poet has expressed his adherence to the kalimah which 
established the oneness of God as well as the finality of Muhammad’s 
Prophethood.?' He has often referred to the founder of Islam in a 
reverential іопе.6 He has repeatedly emphasized the belief in tawhid 
(oneness of God)®* and the need to remember Him at alltimes.™ But 
He had to be realized by man from within his own self.™ The attach- 
ment to worldly affairs was a serious impediment in the spiritual growth 


(63) Ibid., Kafts 59, 140. 
(64) Ibid., Kaft 9. 


(65) Ibid., Kafis 2, 28, 30, 41, 47, 52, 61, 65, 80, 82, 86, 115, 125, 128, 142, 146, 
150, 157. 


(66) Lajwanti Rama Krishna, Panjabi Sufi Poets (New Delhi, rep. 1973), 
pp. 50-51. 


(67) Ujagar Singh, Sultan Bahu (Patiala, 1976), Dokas 129, 130, 135, 136, 137, 175, 
180. : 


(68) Ibid., Dohas 12, 20, 141. 

(69) Ibid., Dohas 41, 43, 52, 84, 112, 165, 166, 169. 
(70) Ibid., Dohas 38, 54, 71, 96, 97. 

(71) Ibid., Dohas 4, 5, 99, 183, 184. 
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of man; it must be divorced at all costs, for din and duny2 could not 
go together.'3 Bāhū drew a distinction between “ishq (love) and mån 
(faith) and held the former to be more important.7? ‘Ishq was the 
most exalted feeling which enabled man to achieve his ultimate aim. 
Baha has ridiculed the ‘Ulama’ and pandits who took pride in their 
scholastic attainments,7® for acquisition of knowledge served no useful 
purpose in the process of spiritual advancement.7® The observance 
of various religious rites, including the reading of the Qur'an, 
were exercises in futility.77 The most outstanding feature of Baht’s 
thought appears to be the emphasis laid on the role of murshid (pre- 
ceptor) in the spiritual quest of man. The very sight of the murshid 
has been likened to lakhs and crores of visits to,Mecca.7®  Báhü's res- 
pectful reference to ‘Abd al-Qadir Jilani indicates his attachment to 
the Qadiriyah order."? 


Bulhay Shah (А. р. 1680-1758), a native of Qasur,®° has been 
universally acclaimed as the greatest of all the Punjabi Sufi poets.81 
His views on the nature of God and His realization by man were quite 
akin to those of Shah Husayn.®2 The theme of separation from and long- 
ing for the Beloved (God) appears frequently in Bulhay Shah’s үегвев,98 





(72) Ibid., Dohas 7, 8, 9, 10, 64, 13, 159. 

(73) Ibid., Dohas 11, 75. 

(74) Ibid , Dohas 46, 47, 50, 51, 100, 101-123, 165, 169, 178. 
(75) Ibid., Dohas 27-29, 59, 67, 118, 154. 

(76) Ibid., Dohas 23, 56, 68, 77, 80, 161. 

(77) Ibid., Dohas 22, 39, 52, 85, 88, 99, 102, 157, 161, 163. 


(78) Ibid., Dokas 1, 2, 6, 37, 41, 45, 57, 86, 88, 119, 120, 128, 134, 135, 146-155, 
161, 163, 183. 


(79) Ibid., Dohas 81, 92, 132. , 
(80) Khaztnat al-Agfiya’, vol. і, р. 208. | - 3 
(81) S. R. Sharda, Swf Thought (New Delhi, 1974), p. 148." - PS 


(82) Gurdev Singh, Kalam Bulhey Shah (Ludhiana, 1970), pp. 89, 94, 99, 103, 108 
109, 122, 124, 130, 141, 162, 171, 198-200, 213, 222, 226, 229, 236, 246, 247. 

(83) Ibid., рр. 73, 74, 86, 89-92, 102-107, 116- 22, 124- 27, 133, 136-40, 144, 145, i47, 
*151, 152, 158, 170, 177, 183, 189-91, 196, PS, 208,. 210, 215, 220,1222, 
224, 234, 235, 243. - 
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and the folktale of Hir and Ranjha provided numerous opportunities 
to the poet to express these ideas.9* He has also dwelt on the transi- 
tory nature of human life and the need to prepare oneself for the **next 
world” by doing good deeds.?5 A man of wide sympathies, the poet re- 
fused to identify himself with any religion, race or region.8¢ He advocat- 
ed the path of sulA-i Кий and rose above all petty considerations, which 
plagued the contemporary society. He claimed he would not hesitate 
tó adopt un-Islamic practices in order to achieve his spiritual aims.9T 
The people who had acquired formal education came in for severe con- 
demnation at the hands of the poet, who held that they were responsible 
not only for creating all kinds of disputes and tensions but also for 
exploiting the illiterate by their knowledge and other hypocritical acts.99 
Since people were engaged in needless controversies over religious 
matters, Bulhay Shah thought it prudent to conceal his own ideas for 
fear of being killed.?? Nevertheless, he emerged as a vehement and 
outspoken critic of the religious rites observed by the Muslims.®° The 
poet has time and again acknowledged his debt of gratitude to his 
murshid, Shih ‘Indyat Qadiri, for various acts of kindness.91 


The contribution made by the Muslim mystics to the religious 
developments in the Mughal province of Punjab was rich and varied. 
A significant role in this direction was played by the Qadiris, and- 
through their efforts the silsilah travelled from Uch and established itself 
firmly in the heart of the province. Under the stewardship of Міуйп 
Mir it attained an enviable position, as numerous disciples, drawn 


(84) Ibid., pp. 176, 131, 135, 163, 169, 170, 175, 195, 215-18, 220, 232. 
(85) Ibid., pp. 128-29, 148, 154, 166, 178. 
(86) Ibid., pp. 136, 139. 
(87) Ibid., pp. 156, 157, 176, 177, 182, 209, 213, 219, 221, 227, 231, 245, 249. 
(88) Ibid., pp. 184-86. 
(89) Ibid., pp. 213-15, 219. 
(90) Ibid., pp. 76, 97, 100, 132, 134, 156, 163, 171, 182, 183, 186, 207, 223, 225. 


(91) Ibid., pp. 73, 76, 84, 93, 94, 103, 104, 126, 131, 133, 144, 145, 147, 176, 177, 
186, 191, 196, 202, 215, 225, 245. 
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from all parts of the empire, flocked to him to be initiated into the 
secrets of mysticism. However, it has to be admitted that the Miy&n's 
influence was largely confined to the intellectual and ruling elite. . It 
is no wonder that Sujin RAi Bhandari, who has referred to numerous 
little known and obscure religious cults and personages, failed to take 
note of Miyán Mir and his disciples. On the other hand, it appears 
that the semiliterate and the unlettered satisfied their religious needs 
by paying frequent or occasional visits to the hospices end mausoleums 
of a number of other saints. These holy men could hardly boast of 
any intellectual training or spiritual attainments. Instead, they pro- 
pagated heterodox religious practices and indulged in miracle-mongering. 
From the social point of view, they played a more useful role; they 
provided a common meeting ground to men belonging to diverse 
religious communities, castes and creeds. A similar function seems 
to have been performed by the mystic poets, who rose above all 
sectarian considerations, minimized the doctrinal and communal differ- 
ences and highlighted the oneness of God and the universal brother- 
hood of man—all through their mystical verses which were written in 
the language of the people. 
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FIRASAT ALI AND FURQAN AHMAD 


DIVORCE IN MOHAMMADAN LAW— 


THE LAW OF TRIPLE DIVORCE 


Deep and Deep Publications, New Delhi; 324 pp.; price Rs. 95|-. 


The book under review deals with 
the problem of triple divorce which has 
become a common practice all over the 
Muslim world. The learned writers 
have rightly dealt with the problem in 
the context of the Islamic Sharr'ah. 
They have used the first three chapters 
to give a picture of the background and 
to explain the correct forms and pro- 
cedure of palag. They have based their 
arguments on the original sources of the 
Sharf‘ah, vix, the Qur'an, authentic 
Sunnah, and Ijma‘ of the Companions 
and the doctors of different schools of 
fiqh. They explain, in the early chap- 
ters, that people in the pre-Islamic days 
used to resort to palag too frequently 
and repeatedly. After the dawn of 
Islam this practice was limited by the 
Sharr'ah to the number of two (mar- 
ratam) making the third utterance 
irrevocable (b4' in)... 


The Shari'ah holds the giving of 
divorce as undesirable in the highest 
degree, to be resorted to only when it 
becomes inevitable. To maintain this 
institution on a decent level, the Shari'ah 
has laid down two laudable modes of 
¿alag called aksan and kasan, which аге 
extremely humane. In the former case, 
only one ;alag is given, which can be 
revoked at any time before the expiry 
of the period of ‘iddah or can be final- 
ized without being revoked. This was 


the practico of the Companions as men- 
tioned In Hidayak. In the second form, 
talaq is repeated twice, with a break, 
during two consecutive non-menstrual 
periods and gets finalirod at the third 
utterance of the word. Even after the 
second utterance it remains revocable 
and becomes b4'im after the third 
pronouncement. 


The triple divorce pronounced with- 
in one period of ‘‘purity,’’ or even in 
the period of menstruation, is irregular 
and irreligious, and is generally known 
as jalag-i bid% ; but although irregular it 
becomes instantancously b4'im and is 
counted as :alaq-1 mughallarah, and the 
divorcer is held a sinner. 


The pros and cons of this issue, 
and the arguments produced by the 
learned authors in the fourth chapter 
of this book can be briefly summed up 
as follows : 


(i) Three simultaneous divorces in опе 
breath or within one period of 
purity are irregular or 510% in 
nature. 


(Н) They are counted as three divorces. 


(iif) The simultaneous divorces become 
instantancously effective. 


(iv) They are held as mughallazah and 
ba" in, or final and irrevocable. 
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(v) The person who commits such a 
bid} :alag commits sin. 


(ж) It is a penal crime. Caliph ‘Umar 
used to flog such culprits. 


(vu) Triple drvorce shall be held as 
ba'in as the Prophet, the Com- 
panions, the Successors and the 
Followers, as well as the schools of 
Лай all unanimously regarded it as 
auch. 


(vii) None of them upheld it as one 
reversible divorce. 


(ix) The Prophet converted once or 
twice the triple divorce or гайда 
al-battah into one reversible di- 
vorce on the strength of solemn 
oath taken before the Prophet, in 
the capacity of 94, by one of his 
Companions named Rukanah. 


ix) This precedent, according to Ibn 
Shurayh, was followed by the 
чари during the life of the 
Prophet, during the caliphate of 
Abn Bakr and in the early period 
of Caliph ‘Umar. ‘Umar enforced 
it as falaq-i ba’in in hu later 
period of атагай. 


This analysis is based on original 
sources of the Sharr'ah and on authentic 
references from Islamic jurisprudence. 
After all this it seems strange that the 
modern Muslim jurists advocate doing 
away with the problem of “triple 
divorce'' by converting it, once for all 
into one reversible divorce (salag-i 
raj'). Can we convert а bids ;аја4-і 
ba'in into one revocable ра/44-Ї hasan 
Or aksan ? 
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The advocates of such & conversion 
derive the law from the truncated фай 
of Abn Sahba found in the Sakis of 
Muslim. The complete text of the 
hadith as reported in tho “Kitab al- 
Talag” in the Swnan of Ab: D&'ad із ds 
follows : 


“It is reported by Tu'as that a per- 
son, Aba Sahba by name, used to ask 
Ibn ‘Abbas many questions. He once 
posed one question to him asking 
whether it was not the custom during 
the period of the holy Prophet, the 
caliphate of Aba Bakr and in the early 
period of the amarah of “Umar, that 
when a person gave three divorces to 
his wife before cokabitation that was 
held to be one divorce. “Yes,” said Ibn 
‘Abbas, “when a person pronounced 
three divorces to his wife before coha- 
bitation with her, that was regarded as 
one divorce during the period of the 
holy Apostle, the caliphate of Aba Bakr 
and till the early period of the amarah of 
Caliph ‘Umar. When ‘Umar observed 
that the people were reckleasly and fre- 
quently resorting to such a practice of 
three simuitaneous divorces, he thought 
why not enforce them as ba’in, and 
thence he enforce them as three ba’in 
191447. (Ibn Qayyim comments that 
Aba Da’ad has reported it with reliable 
гоїогепсев). 


The learned authors of the book 
under review have not quoted this tradi- 
tion to refute the inference of the 
modern Muslim jurists that the triple 
divorce was originally ono reversible 
divorce and it was ‘Umar who was res- 
ponsible for making it three irrevocable 
and final divorces. Not only the 
modern Westernized Muslim jurists but 
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even the author of the book al-Figh 
‘ala al-Madhakib al-Arba'ah, ‘Abd al- 
Rapman al-Jaza’ir1, has committed the 
mistake of quoting the truncated edith 
of Muslim alleging that ‘Umar exercised 
his own ijtihad in making the triplo 
divorce as three ba’in jalags. This 
author audaciously argues that after all 
it was the ijtihad of ‘Umar that made 
that triple salaq ba'ín and we are free 
to prefer the practice of the previous 
Sapabah jurists who held the triple 
divorce as опе reversible divorce. Such 
misguided ‘Ulama’ mislead the modern 
jurists with the result that from Mo- 
rocco to Pakistan all Muslim States have 
adopted this fatwa and incorporated it 
in their legislation : 

A formula of divorce accompanied 


by a number, expressly or impliedly, 
shall count only a single divorce, and 
such a divorce shall be revocable. 


The truncated АА is responsible 
for this confusión of thought. The 
complete tradition preserved in the 
Sunan of Abr Dg'ad clearly states that 
the расій in question relates to such of 
the wives who have not enjoyed cohabi- 
tation with their husbands. The phrase 
gabl am yudkhal bikz ropeatedly occurs 
both in the question posed by Aba al- 
Sahba to Ibn ‘Abbas and in the answer 
of Ibn ‘Abbas. There is nothing wrong 
in the фай, because, as Hidayak laya 
down, only one drvorce to an unenjoyed 
wife becomes ;alag-i ba' in. If a husband 
pronounces three divorces or a triple 
divorce in one breath it will count as 
one ba’ in ralag and the other two would 
be treated as superfluous in such a case. 

A jurist does not have the right to 
give a fatwa, or to exercise utihad, 
without examining and exhausting all the 
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relevant original sources. That is what 
is meant by Jukd and ijtakad. The con- 
version of triple divorce into one revers- 
ible divorce is as good as converting a 
бич talag into 10144-1 ahsan or hasan, 


The adith of Rukanah, it appears to 
me, can lend some help in the solution 
of this knotty problem. From one of 
the statements of Ibn Shurayh it appears 
that this tradition of Rukanah formed a 
precedent for the gadis to convert the 
triple divorce into one reversible divorce 
on the basis of solemn oath taken by 
the divorcer before the court. This 
statement forms the best interpretation 
of action taken by *Umar to enforce 
triple divorce as ;alag-! ba' in, and, inter 
alia, evinces the practices of changing 
the triple divorce into one reversible 
divorce through the courts on the 
strength of solemn oaths. The state- 
ment is as follows: 


“Ibn Shurayh is of the opinion that 
thia tradition (i.e. of Abn Sahba) might 
have been reported to stress the number 
of divorces, like you are divorced, you 
are divorced, you are divorced. In the 
early period of Islam, when piety was 
common among the Muslims, whenever 
a Muslim used to state solemnly that he 
repeated the words just to emphasize his 
action but actually meant one divorce, 
his solemn statement was taken as true 
and acceptable. Ву the time of ‘Umar 
the number of Muslims increased and 
the integrity deteriorated to the extent 
of unreliability. Under such social сіг- 
cumstances Caliph ‘Umar felt the neces- 
sity of enforcing the triple divorce as 
three final and irrevocable divorces” 
Ibn Hajar, Imam Nawawi and ‘Allamah 
ibn Hamam call it the best interpreta- 
tion. (Ibn Hajar, Farh al-Bari, vol. 9). 
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It appears from this statement that 
the conditions prevailing at the time of 
‘Umar made it necessary for him to 
enforce the law of triple divorce as a 
фа'ія гайда and ‘Umar enforced it on 
the basis of takhgts al-qaga. 


What ‘Umar did was perfectly right 
"under the circumstances, and it is re- 
ported that he used to flog tho culprits 
too. But now the times have changed 
and the present circumstances make it 
necessary to revive tho precedent of 
Rukanab and offer a chance to the cul- 
prit to return to the side of га/д4 al- 
sunnah, if ho has actually committed the 
mistake just to emphasize his action 
whereas he meant only one ralag. A 
divorce which is legally, (gaga’an) ba'in 
can be changed into one "а/Ч ог revoc- 
able divore on the basis of the real 
intention of the act (diyamataw). Thus, 
on the basis of early precedents, the 
444ї can take necessary action and 
change the triple divorce, on the strength 
of solemn oath of the divorcer, into ono 
reversible divorce. After all only such 
persons would appear in the court who 
had genuinely committed a mistake in 
confusion, and are desirous to maintain 
good relations with their wives. This 
much concession can be shown by the 
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judiciary in view of the divorcer's good 
intentions and to ward off greater evil. 
But with all such clemencies of the 
Judiciary, some sort of penalty or humi- 
Hation of the culprit is essential to stop 
in future such actions which amount to 
a mockery of tho Sharah or disregard 


of law. 


In the absence of qaga'-! shar'i in 
the secular set-up in India, the Muslim 
community will have to set up the insti- 
tutions of ‘‘Jamg‘at al-Muslimmn al- 
*Udal'" or permanent tribunals of dar 
al-gag4 on tho basis of the Indian 
Arbitration Act of 1940. Only such 
institutions can adopt Islamic procedure 
under their own jurisdiction and can 
dispense gag4'-1 shart in such cases. 
Under the present trying conditions of 
the secular set of our,country this humble 
suggestion appears to be quite feasible. 


The authors of the book, Divorce 
In Islamic Law, have competently dealt 
with the problem from a correct ortho- 
dox point of view. They have added 
appendices to substantiate their argu- 
ments. I hope tbe book would benefit 
both the modern educated Muslims and 
the non-Muslims who are interested in 
Islamic law. 


SYED MOINUDDIN QADRI 
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HAYDARABAD STATE UNDER THE 


NIZAMS, 1724-1948 : 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OF MONOGRAPHIC AND PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Haydarabad Historical Society, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A., 1985; 


pp. 171; price $ 30, Rs. 105]- 


There can be no difference of 
opinion with regard to Mr. Omar 
Khalidi’s observation that ‘Scholarly 
research on subjects relating to 
Haydarabad State under the Nizams 
(1724-1948) is hindered due to lack of 
bibliographic guidance" (p. 1) Even 
арії now the socio-cultural, economic, 
religious and legal aspects of the Mus- 
lim provincial states remain unexplored. 
This is more so with reference to the 
Asaf Jahi State of Hyderabad. Keep- 
ing in view the fact that such studies re- 
quire bibliographic guidance, Mr. Omar 
Khalidi's work is most probably the 
first of its kind and will facilitate scho- 
lara to peep into this neglected field. 
Being @ significant beginning it deserves 
all encouragement. 


The bibliography under review 
covers published English books and 
articles as well as monographs submit- 
ted in various universities. It contains 
1769 entries related mainly with the 
Asaf Jahi period. The author has sur- 
veyed leading Journals and has also 
provided details regarding the reviews 
on published works wherever possible. 
Containing 17 chapters, the bibliogra- 
phy has been arranged according to the 
subjects. 


As regards the arrangement and 
organization of the material it may be 
said that material relating to “Archives, 
Historians and Historiography'' should 
have been placed before Chapter Two 
which contains information on ‘‘General 
Histories of Modern Haydarabad,” 
followed by works of reference exclu- 
sively on Hyderabad. 


Under the caption ‘History of India 
and Medieval Deccan,’ on pages 1, 2, 
and 3 the author has mentioned 21 titles 
for background knowledge. The inclu- 
sion of such important works as Raft‘ 
al-Din Shirazi’s Tadhkirat al-Mulak 
(Eng. tr. Minorsky), Abdul Majid 
Siddiqi’s History of Golkonda, Prof. H. 
K. Sherwani’s Mahmud Gawan: The 
Great Bahmani Waxir, and Ghulam 
Yazdani’s Bidar : Its History and Mo- 
mumeníis would have made it more 
useful for the researchers. і 


Besides the economic and political 
aspects, for which Chapters V and VI 
are exclusively devoted, this work also 
deals with the problem of Barar, archi- 
tecture and urbanism, ethnic studies, 
education, language and literature, des- 
cription and travel, arts and crafts, 
numismatics, military history and histo- 
rical fiction in respective order. Under 
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the ethnic studies a separate section has 
been provided on the Habshis (Abys- 
sinians) of India. 


On the whole it is an important and 
significant addition for the study of 
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Hyderabad State under the Nizams 
specially because it directs scholars 
towards the abundance of original 
records available in the National and 
the Andhra Pradesh Archives. 
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DIVORCE IN THE ISLAMIC CONTEXT 
( Emphasis on Shi‘ite Islam ) 


JAMSHID MOMENI 


RELATION OF MARRIAGE TO DIVORCE 


The incident of divorce in a society is greatly associated with the 
nature of marriage in that society. Thus, in considering divorce, one 
must also consider the nature of marriage. 


Marriage may be defined “ав an institutionalized type of personal 
relations." ! This short definition reveals that marriage has two 
aspects: the Institutional and the human relations aspects. At the 
human relations level, marriage involves a host of personal adjust- 
ments which always entails sex, values, norms, beliefs, temperaments, 
personality traits, economic arrangements, religious beliefs, and the 
like. These adjustments often may involve not just the married pair, 
but their relatives as well. From the institutional point of view, 
marriage "із, at any time, the group sanction of the existing sex 
mores." * The group's interest, which is external to the interpersonal 
relations within a marriage, is to regulate and maintain the marital 
status. It is from this point of view that family has been regarded 
as one of the most important social units in all human social orders. 


Divorce statistics provide an index of the relative failure (or 
success) of marriage (or the family) as an institution. But, neither 
for its origin nor for its continuation the human relations aspect of 
marriage is dependent on sanctions by any external group. As 
Lichtenberger so forcefully argues, the human relations aspect of 
marriage is not the creature of law ; it has existed from the very first 
day the human animal was created, which was long before the enact- 
ment of the varied existing laws on the subject. Theoretically 
speaking, and from the biological point of view, human relationship 





(1) J. P. Lichtenberger, Divorce: A Social Interpretation (Arno Press and the New 
York Times, New York, 1972), p. 16. 
(2) Ibid, p. 13. 
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Рава ‘natural origin" embedded in the human biological drive, like 
all other animals, to mate and perpetuate the species. Thus, the 
continuation of the human relations aspect is independent of any 
external sanctions; it solely depends on the mutual attachments of 
the married couple. 

However, historically speaking, this potentially voluntary charac- 
ter of the biologically determined relation between men and women 
has been dramatized by variable degrees of coercion such as capture, 
sale or purchase, parental arrangements for mates, or some other 
forms of coercive arrangements, some of it for the purpose of regulat- 
ing and maintaining marriage as an institution, irrespective of the 
free choice of the parties directly involved in the interpersonal 
relations. The coercive forces of religions, laws, and socio-cultural 
customs and traditions are used to their fullest potential to maintain 
the marriage as an institution. On the contrary, and specially in the 
Islamic societies, very little attention ijs paid to the necessary 
ingredients essential to the health of the human relations aspect of 
the marriage. 

In today’s marriages, what is mot taken into account is that the 
modern family has lost most of its original (traditional) functions 
which made it an important social unit. The loss of functions has 
been due to the social structural differentiation which has made the 
family to lose most of its economic, educational, political, religious, 
end even child-rearing functions. These functions have been trans- 
ferred to the factories, schools, political parties, the church, and the 
nurseries, respectively. Consequently, the survival or the stability 
of marriage today, and in the future, must primarily rest on its 
human relations or its internal rather than its institutional aspect. 


As master trends such as urbanism, industrialism and modernism 
proceed unimpeded by the wishes of any interest group who may 
attempt to preserve the traditional form of the family, the mere 
survival of marriage will more and more depend on its internal aspect. 
The social welfare and the individual’s happiness in a democratic and 
just society are of paramount importance. The real cause of divorce, 
or the source of unhappiness must be sought within the range of 
human relations in a marriage. Divorce is the end result of either 
an unhappy marriage, which perhaps has been going on for a number 
of years, or the maladjustment of the institution of marriage in 
meeting the basic needs of the married couples. 
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Among all social groups — religious, political, reformist, social 
scientist, educational, etc. — there is a general consensus regarding 
the social, psychological (especially in the case of children of divorce), 
and the economic menace resulting from divorce. But when it comes 
to the remedy of the problem, there are a host of divergent views as 
to what is the best path to follow. Some demagogues suggest that 
coercion and force be used to hold marriages together. Others, more 
appropriately, suggest that the real causes of divorce must be examined 
before any action сап be taken This divergence in views is primarily 
due to the fact that interest groups most directly involved either can- 
not or do not wish to distinguish the cause from the effect. Divorce 
is the effect cr the symptom of the social abnormality or the disease. 
The real germs causing it are the incompatibility of the characters of 
the marrying couples, lack of mutual understanding and affection, 
improper channels of communication, generational gap between the 
much younger wife and the older husband (as is very common in the 
Islamic world), physical and mental immaturity of either or both 
spouses (as many marriages in the Islamic societies are child marriages), 
adultery, desertion, drunkenness, addiction, poverty, and the like. 


Indeed, divorce takes place afier all but the last marriage ties 
have de facto been severed. A couple-asking the court (or the religious 
magistrate аз is still the case in some Islainic societies) to grant them 
divorce, is merely having the courage to break-up their long-held secret, 
and against the tremendous external social coercion announce to their 
relatives and friends (the public) that in reality no marriage existed. 
What they want at this time is simply to severe that last artificial 
religio-legal bond and once again assume their status as singles. 


As pointed out by Murdock,? in virtually every known human 
society some form of institutionalized marriage exists. Berelson and 
Steiner‘ point out that in all of these societies divorce is deplored. 
But divorce being what it is — the severence of religio-legal artificial 
bond after the proof that marriage ties de facto had dissolved — it 


(3) George Murdock, Social Structure (Macmillan, New York, 1949). 


(4) Bernard Berelson and G. A. Steiner, Human Behaviour. (Harcourt and Brace, 
New York, 1964). 
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should not be the divorce per sé that should be condemned and 
deplored. The real causes or the interest groups instrumental in the 
perpetuation of the factors that destroy marriages must be the proper 
target of condemnation. 


Many researchers have discovered that when the conditions for a 
real and sound marriage are lacking — such as proper age at marriage, 
physical and mental competency of the couple, mutual and voluntary 
choice of mate and affection — the marriage will not last long. This 
translates into saying that to concentrate on the institutional or the 
external form of the marriage is to avoid to treat the real causes of 
divorce. That is, to legislate against divorce, poverty, or a disease is 
no more than а mere exercise in futility. What needs to be done is 
to employ creative legislative actions and constructive measures to 
eradicate the causes of divorce, or the social disease. It is only thon 
that a positive step towards improving the couple’s welfare and the 
individual's happiness is taken. 


Jt js in the light of the foregoing points of views that we define 
the main objective of this study which is to examine some of the major 
socio-demographic correlates of divorce in the Islamic eontext — more 
specifically in a Shi'ite Islamic society. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF DIVORCE IN ISLAM 


Asstated by Ling ''sociologists are in general less interested in 
divorce laws than in patterns of divorce and distribution of divorces 
among the various social groups." ^ This is not to deny the fact that 
laws, especially the Islamic laws, generally influence divorce rates and 
a large portion of divorce differentials by community can be attributed 
to differences in laws and established procedures. For instance, the 
relatively large number of divorces in the U. S is partly due to more 
liberal marriage and divorce laws. Or, the very low divorce rate in the 
first three years of marriage in Singapore (only 2.6%) is ‘‘due to the fact 
that divorce laws in Singapore do not allow anyone to apply for divorce 


(5) Ta: Ching Ling, “Divorce in Singapore,” Tae Conteinporary Family in Singa- 
pore (ed. E. C. Y. Kuo and Aline K. Wong) (Singapore University Press, 
Singapore, 1979), p. 144. 
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before the end of three years of marriage." * Similarly, the Islamic 
principles related to divorce play a role in determining the rate and 
the distribution of divorce. 


Prior to the advent of Islam in Arabia women virtually had no 
legal status. The woman was sold into the marriage by her guardian, 
and the husband terminated the marriage at will; the woman had 
very little, if any, property and succession rights.’ The holy Qur'àn, 
also the major source of domestic laws in the Islamic societies, repre- 
sents a great degree of improvement in the status of women over the 
pre-Islamic laws. For example, the Qur’dn gives a woman the right to 
buy and maintain personal property, including her dower; the Qur'án 
also curtails theunlimited right of man to repudiate his wife at will, by 
the introduction of the concept of ‘iddah (the waiting period of three 
menstrual cycles before a talaq [repudiation] could take effect). No 
doubt for its time (over 1,300 years ago) the advent of Islamic laws 
represented a considerable upgrading in the status of women. Demand- 
ed by the changing times, almost all Islamic societies have enacted 
Civil Codes regulating marriage and divorce and the related topics. 
Despite many minor local difference; in these Codes, a considerable 
unity and similarity throughout the Islamic world exists, for they are 
all derived from the same basic Qur’anic laws. The current divorce 
laws in the Islamic countries are primarily based on the following 
Qur'ánic injunctions : 


Sarah **al-Bagarah"' (Chapter П) , 


Verse 226: Those who swear that they will not go into their 
wives should wait four months; so if they go back, 
then Allah is surely Forgiving, Merciful. 


Verse 227: If they have resolved on a divorce, then Allah is 
surely Hearing, Knowing. 


Verse 228: And the divorced women should keep themselves in 
waiting for three courses ; and it is not lawful for 


(6) Ibid., p. 158. 


(7) Noel Coulson and Doreen Hinchcliffe, ‘Women and Law Reform in Contem- 
porary Islam,” Woman in the Muslim World (ed Lois Beck and Nikki Ked- 
die) (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1974), р. 37. 


Verse 229 : 


Verse 230 : 


Verse 231: 


Verse 232 : 


Ne 


Verse 233: 


i" 
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them that they should conceal what Allah has created 
in their wombs, if they believe in Allah and the last 
day; and their husbands have a better right to take 
them back in the meanwhile if they wish for recon- 
ciliation; and they have rights similar to those 
against them in a just manner, and the men are а 
degreo above them, and Allah is Mighty, Wise. 


Divorce may be (pronounced) twice; then keep 
(them) in good fellowship or let (them) go with kind- 
ness, and it is not lawful for you to take any part of 
what you have given them, unless both fear that 
they cannot keep within the limits of Allah; then if 
you fear that they cannot keep within the limits of 
Allah, there is no blame on them for what she gives 
up to become free thereby 


So if he divorces her she shall not be lawful to him 
afterwards until she marries another husband ; then 
if he divorces her there is no blame on them if they 
return to each other (by marriage) 


And when you divorce women and they reach their 
prescribed time; then either retain them in good 
fellowship or set them free with liberality 


And when you have divorced women and they have 
ended their term (of waiting), then do not prevent 
them from marrying their husbands when they agree 
among themselves in a lawful manner 


And the mothers should suckle their children for two 
whole years for him who desires to make complete 
the time of suckling ; and their maintenance and their 
clothing must be borne by the father according to 
usage ; no soul shall have imposed upon it a duty but 
to the extent of its capacity ; neither shall a mother 
be made to suffer harm on account of her child, nor 
a father on account of his child, and & similar duty 
(devolves) on the father's heir, but if both desire 
weaning by mutual consent and counsel, there is no 
blame on them, and if you wish to engage a wetnurso 
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| nurse for your children, there is по blame on you 80 
long as you pay what you promised for according to 


usage 


4 м» wu! 

Verse 234: And (a8 for) those of you who die and leave wives 
behind, they should keep themselves in waiting for 
four months and ten days; then when they have ` 
fully attained their term, there is no blame on 
you for what they do for themselves in a lawful 
manner 


Verse 236: There is no blame on you if you divorce women 
when you have not touched them or appointed 
A for them a portion, and make provision for them, 
the wealthy according to his means and the straitened 
in circumstances according to his means, a provision 
according to usage ; (this is) a duty on the doers of 
good (to others). 


Verse 237: Andif you divorce them before you have touched 
them and you have appointed for them a portion, 
then (pay to them) half of what you have appointed, 
unless they relinquish or he should relinquish in 
whose hand is the marriage tic. 


Sarah ''al-Nisa' ” (Chapter IV) 


Verse 35: And if you fear a breach between the two, then 

appoint a judge from his people and a judge from 

" her people; if they both desire agreement, Allah 
will effect harmony between them. 


Verse 128: And if a woman fears ill usage or desertion on the 
part of her husband, there is no blame on them, if 
they effect a reconciliation between them, and recon- 
ciliation is better 


Sarah ''al-A&züb" (Chapter XXXIII) 


Verse 49: O you who believe! when you marry the believing 
women, then divorce them before you touch them, 
you have in their case no term which you should 


f ; 
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reckon; so make some provision for them and send 
them forth a goodly sending forth. 


Sarah “al-T aliq’ (Chapter LXV) 


Verse 


Verse 


Verse 


Verse 


1: 


24 


4; 


6: 


O Prophet! when you divorce women, divorce them 
for their prescribed time, and calculate the number 
of days prescribed, and be careful of (your duty to) 
Allah, your Lord. Do not drive them out of their 
houses, nor should they themselves go forth, unless 
they commit an open indecency . 


So when they have reached their prescribed time, 
then retain them with kindness or separate them with 
kindness, and call to witness two men of justice 
from among you, and give upright testimony for 
Allah 


And (as for) those of your women who have des- 
paired of menstruation, if you have a doubt, their 
prescribed time shall be three months, and of those 
too who have not had their courses; and (as for) 
the pregnant women, their prescribed time is that 
they lay down their burden 


Lodge them where you lodge according to your 
means, and do not injure them in order that you may 
straiten them; and if they are pregnant, spend on 
them until they lay down their burden ; then if they 
suckle for you, give them their recompense, and 
enjoin one another among you to do good; and if 
you disagree, another (woman) shall suckle for him. 


In brief, these Qur'ánic injunctions on divorce : (1) define the 
‘iddah, or the waiting period, as a check ; somewhat limit the husband's 
right to divorce at will, as reconciliation may be possible during the 
the waiting period ; (2) specify that ialáq may be revoked twice, but 
after the third time it becomes irrevocable unless the woman legally 
marries another man and she is divorced by him before she could 
remarry her first husband ; (3) emphasize that liberty has to be 
exercised when divorcing women ; (4) make it clear that remarriage 
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either with the first husband or with another man, immediately after 
the prescribed waiting period is over, is possible; (5) recommend 
the appointment of judges as preliminary to divorce to attempt at 
reconciliation; and, (6) define the wife as the care-taker of children 
for suckling purposes till weaning time, and grants the father custody 
and guardianship from the very first day of divorce. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
Background : 


Special methods have been used to collect the data utilized in 
this study. Contrary to the registration of birth and death, which 
remains highly incomplete, the registrations of divorces (and of 
marriages) are quite complete in Ігап.? This is primarily due to the 
fact that divorce entails legal and economic implications which neces- 
sitates its accurate recording. The registration of divorce takes place 
in special bureaus called Mahdars, which are generally headed by some 
religious figure — a Mulla, Agha, or a Shaykh. Опсе registered, the 
information remain burried in the well-guarded books at the Ma/idars. 
Hardly anyone has tried, before this study, to analyze the wealth of 
information contained in these books maintained at the Mahgars. 
The exact terms of divorce decree (those important to the Мараг, 
the Court, and the couples themselves) are written in these books, 
which include the names of the divorcing couple, their birth date, date 
of marriage (not always), date of divorce, type of divorce, amount of 
dower, number of children, alimony (if any), place of residence, and 
rarely some information relative to the occupation of the divorcing 
couples, These documents invariably contain any specific agreement 
made between the couple. These decrees seldom provide information 
on income and the reason for divorce. But, their files at the Family 
Protection Court do contain information on occupation and the 
reason for divorce. Although not adequate for a detailed analysis of 
the socio-economic or demographic correlates of divorce, these docu- 
ments provide the best and most reliable data anyone can get relative 
to the incidence of divorce, age at marriage of the divorcing couples, 


(8) Registrations of divorces (and of marriages) are complete in the Islamic 
world in general, and in Iran in particular However, not all divorces 
registered at the Ma&gars throughout Iran are reported in the annual vital 
statistics. 
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age at the time of divorce, marriage duration, number of children of 
divorce, then amount of dower and how it is paid, alimony, child 
support, and husband-wife age differentials. For information on occu- 
pation and reasons for divorce the best source is the files at the Family 
Protection Court. 


Data: 


This study utilizes two main sets of data. The major source 
of data consists of reading all divorce decrees registered at all the 
Mahdars in Shiraz? during the years 1335, 1345, and 1352 (approxi- 
mately, 1956, 1966, and 1973) ! and extracting all the relevant socio-de- 
mographic information. The years 1956 and 1966 were chosen because 
these were the years when the first and the second nation-wide cen- 
suses of Iran were taken, which provided us with various socio- 
demographic characteristics of the population of Shiraz. Tho year 
1973 was chosen because at the time of this study it was the last 
completed year of registered divorces. A total of 2,071 decrees were 
examined ; 699 decrees in 1335/1956, 694 in 1345/1966, and 678 in 
1352/1973. 


Prior to the 1979 revolution in Iran there were two main stages 
in the granting of a divorce: Pirst, an application had to be made 
to the Family Protection Court requesting for a Certificate of Irrecon- 
cilability be granted. The second stage began after the Court had 
entertained the application; if the Court’s attempt at reconciliation 
failed and it was judged that the marriage de facto had dissolved, then 
a Certificate of Irreconcilability was issued. The couple had three 
months to bring this Certificate to the Mahdar where divorce was 
registered and marriage was officially dissolved. The second set of 
data utilized in this study consists of reading the file of 104 couples 


(9) Shiraz is a city in the Southern part of Iran. Its population grew from 
170,659 in 1956 to 269,865 In 1966, and to 425,813 in 1976. There are about 
30 Мандагз In Shiraz. 

(10) Two calendars are used in Iran: lunar вод solar calendars. The lunar 
calendar is mostly used in connection to dates related to religlous matters 
such as feasts, ceremonies, etc. The official calendar in Iran із based оп 
solar year. A solar year runs from, say, 21 March of this year to 20 March 
of next year. Solar year 1360 runs from 21 March 1981 to 20 Marcb 
1982. 
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who were granted by the Court the Certificate of Irreconcilability, 
during the first two months of 1978.1! The primary reason for 
examining these files was to obtain information (such as the age and 
sex of the children of divorce, occupation, reason for divorce, custody, 
or who initiated divorce, etc.) which could not be found in the divorce 
decrees registered at the Mahdars. 


RESULTS 
Rate of Divorce : 


One of the first questions asked is that how frequently divorce 
take; place and what is the extent of its variation in different 
Islamic countries? There are many methods of computing the 
rate of divorce, but none is really totally satisfactory: * The ratio 
of divorces to the marriages in a given year is one of the better mea- 
sures, however. Table I shows the ratio of divorces to the marriages 
in a given year for Iran, the city of Shiraz, and a number of selected 
Islamic and non-Islamic societies. 


Islam encourages marriage and discourages divorce. This is 
expressed in several Qur'ünic injunctions as well as the following 
hadiths (the sayings of Prophet Muhammad): ‘‘The best of you 
are those who are best to their wives," ; ‘Тһе evil-doers of my nation 
are the bachelors in it" ; "Get married and do not divorce, for when 
a family breaks asunder, the very throne of God is jolted’’; "Не 
who renounces marriage for fear of exigence has a poor opinion of 
God" ; and, ће thing which is lawful, but most disliked by Allah 


(11) Those who have obtained the Certificates of Irreconcilability can, for all 
practical purposes, be regarded as divorced. No statistics are available, 
but it is generally believed that most of all those who do get the Certificates 
actually do present the Certificates to the Makdars to have their divorces 
registered and finalized. The reason for this assertion is that if there was 
any slight chance for reconciliation, the Court would not have izsued the 
Certificate to begin with. However, until the Certificate is not presented to 
the Makgars the couple are still technically married — or, it 1s the same as 
saying that technically divorce is not finalized and the chances for recon- 
ciliation, no matter how small may be, exist. 


(12) The ratio of divorce to the total population (called crude divorce rate) 
and the ratio of divorce to the population 15 years of age and over are two 
other methods of calculating divorce rates. 
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is divorce." Despite this religious emphasis on discouraging divorce, 
the divorce rates in many Islamic countries are higher than the divorce 
rates in several non-Muslim nations. Jn fact, the highest divorce rate 
in the world is observed in an Islamic society. Weekes states: “Тһе 
Maldive divorce rate is the highest among countries in the United 
Nations. In 1974, for each 100 marriages there were 85 divorces 
(87 in Male).... The man can repudiate his wife according to Islamic 
law and report it to the gadi.’’'* Based on the figures reported in 
the United Nations Demographic Yearbook, as shown in Table I, in 
1976 there were 5,033 marriages and 3,662 divorces in Maldive. That 
is, for every 1,000 marriages there were 728 divorces. Or, Mernissi 
states: ‘‘Morocco has one of the world's highest divorce rates, 
compared to either developed countries (four times the divorce rate 
of the United States for married women aged between 20 and 24) or 
developing ones (eight times the rate of India for similar age groups).’’'* 


As it may be noted from Table I: (1) The divorce rates in the 
Islamic countries are generally higher than the rates for some non- 
Islamic nations; and, (2) there is a great deal of variation in divorce 
rates within and between the Islamic societies. The national divorce 
statistics reported may not quite reflect all the divorces registered in 
these countries. Generally speaking, the reported statistics under- 
estimate the number of divorces registered. This is primarily due to 
the fact that divorce is an index of social disorganization; it may 
also reflect economic problems at the family level. In view of the 
fact that all Muslim countries are among the developing nations, and 
that they generally have unstable governments, the authorities tend to 
downplay the incidence of divorce, for it may be interpreted as a sign 
of weakness of the regime or the socio-economic problem in the 
country. This is best illustrated in the case of Iran. Ás shown in 
Ta ble I, if we compare the divorce rate for Iran with that of the city 
of Shiraz (the data for which I collected after overcoming many 
hurdles to get the governmental permission to do so, and I know that 


(13) Richard Weekes (ed.), Muslim Peoples: A World Ethnographic Survey (Green- 
wood Press, Westport, Connecticut, 1978), p 132. 


(14) Fatima Mernissi, “The Patriarch in the Moroccan Family: Myth or 
Reality," Woman's Status and Fertility in the Moslem World (Praeger Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1978), p. 318. 
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TABLE I 


Number of Marriages, Divorces, and the Ratio of Divorces to 
Marriages in Some Selected Muslim and Non-Muslim Countries 


Number of Number of No. of Divorces] 











Country Year Marriages Divorces 1,000 Marriages 
Iran 1956 137,826 24,868 180 
1966 152,467 24,451 160 
1973 209,834 19,773 94 
Shiraz* 1956 2,644 699 264 
1966 2,524 694 274 
1973 2,806 678 236 
Egypt 1956 222,011 57,187 258 
1966 294,630 63,257 186 
1973 339,105 75,883 224 
Iraq 1956 17,170 2,065 120 
Jordan 1956 12,780 1,615 126 
1966 15,870 2,124 133 
1973 11,158 1,919 171 
Kuwait 1966 1,820 834 458 
1973 6,051 1,186 196 
Maldive Islands 1976 5,033 3,662 728 
Syria 1956 26,600 2,222 84 
1966 35,653 3,203 90 
1973 67,812 3,859 57 
Turkey 1956 53,393 11,205 210 
1973 79,488 11,130 140 
Denmark 1966 41,424 6,627 162 
England and Wales 1956 352,944 25,718 73 
1966 384,497 38,352 100 
1973 400,435 105,199 262 
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Number of Number of No. of Divorces] 











Country Year Marriages Divorces 1,000 Marriages 
Івтасі 19565 15,098 2,070 137 

1966 20,662 2,237 108 

1973 29,347 2,672 91 
Northern Ireland 1956 9,359 111 12 

1966 10,735 150 14 

1973 11,212 393 35 


(a) Shiraz is a city in Iran; (b) Statistics included the Arab population. For 
1966 and 1973, the statistics are only for the Jewish population of Isracl. 


Source: Except for the city of Shiraz, all other data are from the 
United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 


the data are reliable) the under-reporting of divorce statistics in Iran 
easily surface out. For example, in 1973 the ratio of divorces per 
1,000 marriages for the nation as a whole was reported to be 94, while 
the ratio for Shiraz was found to be 236. Of course, part of the 
difference is due to the fact that Shiraz is a large urban centre, and 
the figure for Iran relates to both the urban and rural areas combined. 
But, part of the difference is due to the fact that the authorities do 
not want all of the “bad news" out. 


From among other Islamic countries, Kuwait, Egypt and Turkey 
also have high divorce rates. Among the non-Muslim societies, 
Northern Ireland has one of the lowest divorce rates in the world. As 
it may be noted from Table I, the divorce rates in the Islamic 
countries are many times higher than those for Northern Ireland. 


Another way of studying the relative magnitude of divorce in a 
country is to examine the number of divorced population per 1,000 
married population at a given time. Census data can be used for 
this purpose. This method is specially useful when vital registration 
data are either incomplete or do not exist. For example, based on 
the 1966 and 1976 censuses of Iran, we obtained the data presented 
in Table II. 
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The number of divorced persons per 1,000 married population, 
age 10 and over, presented in Table II are not to be compared with 
those in Table I, for the figures in Table II represent the cumulative 
number of divorced individuals minus those who had either died or 
had remarried during the years prior to the time of census. How- 
over, the figures in Table I represent divorces registered and reported 
in а given year even if some of the divorcees had either died or had 
remarried during the same year. Assuming that mortality and 
remarriage schedules in the Islamic countries are roughly the same, 
the ratio derived from the census data has the advantage that it 
overcomes the problem of under-reporting of divorces tatistics. 
Thus, it would be a better measure for comparative purposes. Also, 
the ratios derived from the census data provide u3 with some 
measures regarding the differentials in remarriage rate by sex and 
urban-rural residence. For instance, in 1976 for every 1,000 married 
men, age 10 and above, in Iran there were 5.7 divorced men; but, for 
every 1,000 married women there were 11.4 divorced women. What 
does this tell us? Jn view of the fact that every divorce produces one 
divorced man and one divorced woman, if the rate of mortality and 
remarrlage were the same for both sexes, there should be the same 
number of divorced men as there are divorced women per 1,000 
married couples. But figures derived from the 1976 census of Iran 
show a significantly lower ratio for men indicating that in Iran the 
man's chance for remarriage after divorce is much higher than that 
for women. This conclusion is, of course, on the assumption that 
neither the incidence of polygyny nor the male-female mortality 
differentials are large enough to account for the large differences in 
the ratios of divorced persons to the married population. 


The differential is even higher in the urban areas. For every one 
divorced man there are about 2.3 divorced women in the urban areas 
of Iran; the corresponding ratio for the rural areas is only 1.6. 
Based on the above hypothesis, this means that the chances for 
remarriage in the urban areas for women is lower than their chances 
in the rural areas. Female rural-urban migration differential by 
marital status may play a minor role in accounting for the rural-urban 
differentials in the ratios, but certainly will not be able to explain 
all of the variation. This is because the Islamic customs even do not 
permit the women to travel on their own, let alone living by them- 
selves. A divorced woman invariably returns to her parents or 
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brother’s home. In fact, a married woman has a higher chance to 
follow her husband to the city than a divorced woman. Thus, the 
higher ratio of divorced women in the cities is primarily due to their 
lower chances for remarriage in the urban areas. 


Age at Marriage of Divorced Couples: 


Many researchers have concluded that age at marriage is inversely 
related to divorce rate. Glick and Landau, in their study of “Аве 
As a Factor in Marriage," concluded that women who marry at an 
extremely young age are more likely to have their marital relations 
dissolved by divorce than those who marry at a more mature age. 16 
Burgess and Locke hypothesized that early age at marriage is pre- 
dictive of marital unhappiness and breakups.!* Burchinal and 
Chancellor found less divorces among couples married at a later age 
than those married at a younger age " And, Day studying the pattern 
of divorce in Australia and the United States, hypothesized that the 
later women marry (and since less chance they feel have for remarri- 
age), the less likely divorce will take place. ‘8 


Table III shows the distribution of age at marriage of divorced 
couples in Shiraz, by year and sex. As it can be noted from Table HI, 
the age at marriage distributions for the husbands differ sharply from 
those for the wives. Of those wlio divorced in 1956, 42.0 per cent of 
the wives and only 5.3 per cent of the husbands had married while 
under 20 years of age ; about 62 per cent of the wives had married 
while 24 or less than 24 years old. Of those who had divorced in 1966, 
7.1 per cent of the husbands and 17.3 per cent of the wives had 


(15) Paul C. Glick and E. Landau, “Age As a Factor in Marriage," American 
Sociological Review (1950), vol. 16, pp. 802-12. 


(16) E. W. Burgess and H. J. Locke, The Family (American Book Company, New 
York, 1953). 


(17) Lee G. Burchinal and L. E Chancellor, “Survival Rates Among Religiously 
Homogamous and Interreligious Marriages,” Social Forces (May, 1963), 
vol. 41, pp. 353-62. - 


(18) Lincoln Day, “Pattern of Divorce in Australia and the United States,”’ 
American Sociological Review (1964), vol. 29, pp 509-22. 
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married at age under 20 years; 24.7 per cent of the husbands and 
65.9 per cent of the wives had married at age under 25 years. In 1973, 
the proportion of marriages at an carly age had further increased. 
About 11.0 per cent of the men and 57.0 per cent of the women had 
married while under age 20. That is, the majority of the divorcees 
had married while In their teen years. Of those who had obtained 
the Certificate of Irreconcilability from the Family Protection Court 
in 1978, 55.1 per cent of the wives and 5.7 per cent of the husbands 
had married at ages below 20, with 40.4 per cent of the wives below 
age 18. It is significant to notice that the percentage of those who 
had married at ages 15 to 17 years does not vary greatly between 
1956, 1973 and 1978. The year 1966 is an exceptional year, for that 
was the year preceding the passage of the Family Protection 
Act. However, long before the actual enactment of the Act, it 
was de facto enforced either by massive but inaccurate media 
coverage of the issues, or by the government's design to test the 
waters relative to the public's and religious reactions to it, and 
partly by government tightening its grips on the already existing laws 
which were not previously enforced. Consequently, during 1966 the 
normal patterns of marriage and divorce were disrupted. This may 
partly explain as to why a lower percentage (25.7 per cent) of those 
who had divorced in 1966 came from those who had married while 
15 to 17 years old. Figure I illustrates that immediately before aud 
specially after the passage of the Act there was a sharp decline in 
divorce rate in the city of Tehran. However, in le в than three months 
after the Act was officially put into effect, the divorce ratein Tehran 
had resumed its upward trend. And, exactly 144 months later, tbe 
number of divorces registered in the city of Tehran had almost reached 
its pre-Act level. This sharp disruption in the normal pattern of 
divorce was primarily due to the fact that it took a while for the 
public as well as the divorce notaries at the Mahgars to learn the 
details as well as the loopholes of the Act. 


Age Distribution at the Time of Divorce : 


How old were the husbands and wives when they divorced? 
Table IV depicts the age distribution of divorced couples in the city 
of Shiraz for the years 1956, 1966, 1973, and 1978, by sex. 
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FIGURE 1 
Divorce Curve for the Year 1346 and the First Half of 1347, for the City of Tehran 
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The data shown in Table IV reveal significant differences in the 
age distribution of the husbands and wives at the time of divorce. 
For instance, the percentage of husbands of age below 20 was 1.4 in 
1956, 1.0 in 1966, 2.3 in 1973, and 1.0 in 1978, The corresponding 
proportions for the wives were significantly higher: 20 5 per cent in 
1956, 27.6 per cent in 1966, 23.6 per cent in 1973, and 20.2 per cent 
іп 1978; 46.9 per cent of the wives in 1956, 48.7 per cent in 1966, 
56.2 per cent in 1973, and 46.2 per cent in 1978 were below age 20 at 
the time of divorce. Similar pattern is observed in other Islamic 
countries as shown in Table V. 


As it may be noted from the age-specific data presented in Table V, 
in the non-Islumic societies such as Israel (also in the Middle East), 
Denmark, West Germany, and among the European population of 
Algeria, the percentage of women under age 25 at the time of divorce 
ranged between a low of 7.6 per cent to 26.3 per cent. The figures 
for the Islamic societies range between a low of 34.3 per cent in Turkey 
to a high of 52.4 per cent in Jordan and 56.2 per cent in the city of 
Shiraz. As discussed earlier, a significantly higher proportion of 
divorced women in the Muslim societies than those in the non-Muslim | 
societies are under 25 years of age at the time of divorce. This and 
the age-specific percentages presented in Table V lend support to the 
hypothesis that the high rate of family disruptions in ihe [slamic 
communities is partly attributed to the extremely low ages at marriage. 


If this is true, then there seems to be an irony in Islam. On the one 
hand, Islam promotes marriages and discourages divorces as cited 
earlier. On the other hand, it permits marriages at extremely carly 
ages (age of puberty) which easily become the victim of disruption, 
leaving behind many men, women, and children subjected to its multi- 
faceted socio-economic as well as psychological adverse effects. 


Average and Median Age at Divorce: 


The information obtained from the divorce decrees did not allow 
us to identify the divorce order. That is, whether it was the first 
time he/she was divorcing, the second time, or the third. Although 
jt is safe to assume that a significant majority of the decrees exa- 
mined related to divorces of first order, the mean and the median age 
at divorce presented below relate to divorces of all orders. 
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1956 1966 
Spouse Mean Median Mean Median 
Husband (H) 34.5 31.0 36.3 33.8 
Wife (W) 27.4 24.3 27.8 25.0 
H -W 7.1 6:7 8.5 8.8 

1973 1978 
Spouse Mean Median Mean Median 
Husband (H) 34.7 32.4 35.4 32.2 
Wife (W) 26.3 23.4 27.7 24.9 
H-W 8.4 9.2 7.7 7.3 


Азії may be seen from the above statistics, again with the excep- 
tion of 1966, the average of husbands at the time of divorce remained 
the same between 1956 and 1978. Nor there is any significant change 
in the mean age for the wives. In all years studied, the median age 
at divorce was lower than the mean ages for both the husbands and 
the wives. Statistically, this happens when the distribution is posi- 
tively skewed. This means that the distribution of age at divorce had 
relatively fewer frequencies at the high end of the distribution. 


There is an important and interesting fact to be noted about the 
average husband-wife age differentials shown above. The average 
differentials are obtained by subtracting the average age of the wives 
from the average age of the husbands. What is important to note is 
that these averages reflect the absolute average difference between the 
age of the couples. These averages could be very misleading if 
attention is not paid to the fact that not in every case the husband 
was older than the wife. Indeed, of the 104 court files examined in 
1978, in 88 cases (84.7%) the husbands were older than their wives ; 
but, in the remaining 16 cases (15.3 per cent) the wives were older than 
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their husbands 19. When these cases were analyzed separately the 
following mean age and mean husband-wife age differentials were 
obtained. 


Husband (Н) Wife (W) (H-W) 





All 104 cases combined 35.4 27.7 7.7 
The 88 cases when husbands were 
older than their wives 367 26.7 10.0 
The 16 cases when wives were older 
than their husbands 28.3 33.3 -4.9 


This shows that when husbands were older than their wives, the 
average husband was 10 years older than his bride. And, in Cases, 
when the wives were older than their husbands, an average husband 
was 4.9 years younger than an average bride. But the average absolute 
difference (i.e. irrespective of whether the husband was the older spouse 
or the wife) between the ages of all couples combined was found to 
be 7.7 years. That is, 2 3 years less than 10. Unfortunately, at the 
time of this writing, I do not have access to my IBM data cards 
(which are in Shiraz), and I canmot make similar calculations for the 
1956, 1966, and 1973 data. However, based on what we know from 
the 1978 data, it is safe to assume that the average husband-wife age 
at divorce differentials in 1956, 1966, and 1973 for those couples with 
husbands older than the wives would have been about 10 years, if not 


19) This may partly be explained by the practice of levirate marriages in the 
Islamic culture. Wo do not have data to permit us to entertain whether 
all or any of these 16 couples were actually levirate marriages. It is only 
a conjecture that some may be so, for as William J. Goode states: “In 
Rosenfeld's Palestine Arab village, twenty-four Arab widows with children 
remarried in the village, «leven of them marrying their husbands’ brothers 
.... Hilma Granqvist d scribes six such cases In Artas.'' There aro several 
reasons (mostly socio-economic reasons) for such practices in the Islamic 
world. For more details, see William J. Goode, World Revolution and 
Family Patterns (The Free Press, New York, 1963), pp. 161-62, 119, 
and, Hilma Granqvist, Marriage Conditions ін а Palestinian Village 
(AMS Press, Inc., New York, 1935) vols. i and ii. 
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more. As demonstrated by Dixon an average gap of ten years is 
the highest in the world.*° Momeni has demonstrated that the higher 
the husband-wife age gap, the higher the chances for divorce.*! Day 
found that divorces were more frequent among couples where wives 
were older than the husbands than when the wives were slightly older 
or younger.™ This explains as to why a relatively high proportion of 
the 104 court files examined in 1978 included couples with wives much 
older (an average of 4.9 years) than their husbands. 


Marriage Duration: 


How many years the divorced couples remained married before 
they divorced? Table VI shows the distribution of the duration of 
marriage for Shiraz, United States, and the non-Muslim population 
of Singapore. Kephart hypothesized that the percentage of divorces 
drops after the third year of marriage. З The data on Shiraz strongly 
support Kephart's hypothesis, for it can be noted that 85 8 per cent 
of divorces in 1956, 73.6 per cent in 1966, and 71.1 per cent of divorces 
in 1973 took place during the first three years of marriage. The U.S. 
data also supports this hypothesis. But there is a significant difference 
between the data for Shiraz and those for the U.S. In Shiraz the first 
two years seem to be most crucial years. The case of the non-Muslim 
population of Singapore is entirely different. As we notice from 
Table VI, only 13.4 per cent of divorces took place during the first five 
years of marriage. As explained by Ling this is partly due to the fact 
that in Singapore couples legally are not allowed to file petition for 
divorce during the first three years of their marriage.*! In view of this 
legal impediment of Singapore, one would expect that the fourth year 
of marriage be the crucial year, because all those who could not 
divorce during the first three years will attempt at the expiration of 


(20) R B Dixon, “Explaining Cross-cultaral Variations in Age at Marriage 
and Proportions Never Marrying,” Population Studies (1971), vol. 25, No. 2, 
pp. 215-33. 


(21) Jamshid Momeni, '"Husband-Wife Age Dilferentials in Shiraz, Iran,” 
Social Biology (1976), vol. 23 (Winter), pp 341-48. 
(22) See Lincoln Day, op.cit. 


(23) W. A. Kephart, “Duration of Marriage," American Sociological Review 
(1954), vol. 19, pp. 287-95. 


(24) See Tai Ching Ling, op.cit. 
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the 3-year period. Contrary to this expectation, based on the data 
presented in Table VI, * thesixth and the seventh years of marriage 
seem to be the most crucial years for the non-Muslim couples in 
Singapore. While the average duration for Shiraz was found to be 
less than 5 years, that of Singapore is reported to be 9.5 years. What 
are the factors that make the average duration in Shiraz much shorter 
than that for the non-Muslim population of Singapore? There is not 
any single explanation for this. But to be sure, the legal impediments, 
proper age at marriage, husband-wife age differential, and a host of 
socio-economic factors play their parts. 


Children and Divorce: 


Some researchers have found that divorce is associated with child- 
lessness. Others have disputed this position. Monahan concluded 
that the alleged association between divorce and childlessness has 
been statistically spurious and may not exist at al[.3* Parsons and Bales 
point out that the couples with children are less likely to dissolve than 
the childless couples 3" Pitts contends that sterility (which amounts 
to childlessness) is more likely to be an important cause of divorce іп 
places where high value is placed on fertile women." Or, Kirpatrick 
concludes that there is a positive relationship between divorce and 
low fertility.3* And, Freedman, Whelpton, and Campbell indicate that 
marriages with fewer children or no children at all exhibit a higher 
divorce rate than other marriages. ?? 


(25) Ibid , p. 157. 


(26) Thomas P. Monahan, “Is Childlessness Related to Family Stability 77 
American Sociological Review (1955), vol. 20, pp. 161-64. 


(27) Talcott Parsons and R. F. Bales, Family Socialization and Interaction 
Process (The Free Press, Glencoe, 1, 1955). 


(28) Jesse R. Pitts, “Тһе Structural-Functional Approach," Handbook of 
Marriage and tke Family (ed. H. T. Christianson) (Rand McNally and Co., 
Chicago, 1964), pp. 51-124. 


(29) Clifford Kirpatrick, The Family as a Process and Institution (Ronal Press, 
New York, 1955). 


(30) R. Freedman, P. Whelpton and A. Campbell, Family Planning, Sterility, 
and Population Growth (McGraw-Hill, New York, 1959). 
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What per cent of divorces in an Islamic society are due to child- 
lessness? This question has yet to be investigated. The data for 
Shiraz show a high percentage of childlessness among divorced couples 
as shown below: 











Number of 

Children 1956 1966 1973 1978 
of Divorce Dirorces Divorces Divorces Divorces 
None 75.2 70.3 50.6 50.0 
One 18.7 18.7 21.4 26.9 
Two 4.9 7.4 162 12.5 
Three or more 1.1 3.6 118 10.6 


As it can be noted from the above data, 75.2 per cent of divorces 
in 1956, 70.3 per cent in 1966, 50.6 per cent in 1973, and 50.0 of 
divorces?! in 1978 were childless, showing the association of divorce 
with childlessness. But, what is more important to note is that the 
proportion of childless couples as a factor causing divorce steadily 
declined between 1956 and 1978. The percentage of couples with one 
child increased from 18.7 in 1956 to 21.4 per cent in 1973 and 26.9 
per cent in 1978. Perhaps, the most notable change relates to those 
with three or more children. The percentage of divorced couples with 
three or more children increased from a low of 1.1 per cent in 1956 
to 11.8 per cent in 1973 and 10.6 per cent in 1978. That is, ahnost a 
10-fold increase in the proportion of couples with three or more 
children. 


In order to ascertain the relationship between divorce and child- 
lessness, in a separate tabulation, not shown here, duration of 
marriage was divided into three categories (under one year; 1-2 years; 
and, 3 or more years) and divorces by number of children involved 


(31) These are not divorces in the final sense. They aro Certificates of 
Irreconcilability which, as explained in note 11 above, for all practical 
purposes could be regarded as divorces. у 
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(those with no children; those with children). The contingency 
analysis of the resulting table produced a highly significant chi-square 
(X? = 24.32 with 3 degrees of freedom), providing evidence in sup- 
port of the hypothesis that duration of marriage before divorce is 
related to the number of children involved. The observations in Shiraz 
lead us to hypothesize that childlessness is associated with short 
duration of marriage. 


In terms of percentages, of all those who divorced within the first 
year of their marriage, 88.2 per cent were childless couples; and of “ 
those who had divorced during the second year of marriage, 85.7 per 
cent were childless. This amounts to the fact that more than three out 
of every four childless couples divorced during the first two years of 
their marriage. 


We may recall that in 88 out of the 104 court files examined, the 
husbands were older than their wives. The chi-square resulting from 
contingency analysis for this group was also highly significant (X! = 
19.6, with 3 degrees of freedom). In terms of percentages, 11 (84.6%) 
of the 13 couples whose marriage had not survived the first ycar were 
childless; and, 10 (83.3%) of the 12 couples whose marriage had 
survived the first but not the second year were also childless. 


Of the 16 couples when the wives were older than their husbands, 
four had divorced during the first year of marriage. All of these 
(100%) were childless couples. Two additional couples had divorced 
during the second year of marriage; these were also childless. These 
statistics clearly support the hypothesis put forward by Freedman, 
Whelpton, and Campbell that marriages with fewer children are more 
likely to be dissolved by divorce than others. Childlessness may be 
due to infertility of either spouses. Thus, a corollary of the above 
hypothesis is that divorce is more likely to occur if the wife is barren 
(especially true in the Muslim culture). However, according to the 
Islamic principles and even according to the existing civil laws in 
most Islamic countries, when the wife is proved to be barren, the man 
can choose a second wife without having to divorce the first one. The 
problem is that many men choose divorce to the first wife in such 
situations. 


Based on the detail data, not shown here, the total number of 
children of divorce were calculated for different years in Shiraz. The 
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699 divorces in 1956 involved a total of 225 minor children; the 694 
divorces in 1966 involved a total of 319 minor children; the 678 
divorces in 1973 involved a total of 695 minor children; and, the 
104 court files for those who were granted Certificates of Irreconcil- 
ability in 1978 involved a total of 94 minor children. These statistics 
reflect a significant increase in the number of children per divorce as 
shown below: 


1956 1966 1973 1978 


Number of cases 699 694 678 104 
Number of cases involving children 173 206 335 52 
Percentage of cases javolving children 24.7 29.7 49.4 50.0 
Total number of children involved 2.5 319 696 94 
Number of children per 100 cases 32 46 102 92 
Mean number of children per case 0.32 046 1.02 0.92 
Mean number of children per case for 

couples with children 1.30 1.55 2.08 1.81 


As the above calculations show, the number of children per 
divorce decree increased from 0.32 in 1956 to 1.02 in 1973. That is, 
more than triple in less than two decades. The number of children 
per decree for divorces involving children increased from 1 3 in 1956 
to 2.08 in 1973. The figure for 1978 is somewhat lower than that of 
1973. But, we may recall that the 1978 data are based on the in- 
formation from the first 104 couples who were granted Certificates 
of Irreconcilability in 1978. If we had the data for the entire year, 
the figure would have been different. The average number of children 
of divorce per decree in Shiraz is significantly lower than those for 
the U.S., however, which was 1.93 in 1956, 2.23 in 1965, and 4.93 
in 1973. 


The divorce decrees for 1956, 1966, and 1973 issued in Shiraz did 
not specify the age and the sex of the children of divorce. But, of 
the 94 children involved in the 104 court files examined in 1978, 50 (53.2 
per cent) were boys, and 44 (46.7 per cent) were girls. Based on their ages 
recorded to the nearest month, they had an average age of 5.7 years. 
The average age for the boys was 6.24 years, and the average age for 
the girls was 5.0 years. That is, most divorces took place at the time 
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when the majority of the children were in their tender ago, and thus 
the greatest adverse effect on them as well as their parents. 


Custody of Children : 


The only Qur'&nic injunction relative to custody is Verse 233, 
Sarah II, presented in the section on “Legal Aspects of Divorce in 
Islam,” of this paper. According to this Qur'ànic law, the custody of 
children, irrespective of their sex, belongs to the the father. However, 
if the child involved is under age two, and if he, the husband, desires 
and she (the wife) is capable and agrces (e.g. if she has not remarried), 
the mother can be the care-taker of the child for the purpose of suck- 
ling till age two which is regarded as the normal age of weaning. Du- 
ring this period the father is still the lega! guardian (custodian), and he 
is responsible for all the expenses incurred for the child's maintenance. 
The mother is not to be forced to become a care-taker if she is not 
willing to do so. According to another Islamic principle, a woman 
loses custody immediately upon remarriage. Thus, in view of the fact 
that a divorced woman is permitted to remarry after her ‘iddah, she 
is not granted custody in case she wants to practise her Qur'ánic 


right. 


Shart‘ah, the Islamic body of laws, draws on four major sources: 
(1) the holy Qur'àn; (2) Sunnah, or the collection of hadith (traditions 
of Prophet Muhammad); (3) Qiyas, jurists’ decisions on analogous 
previous cases; and, (4) Г/ті", the consensus among а group of judges.™ 
There are five major schools of laws or interpretations: ‘The Ithna’ 
‘Ashari (Twelvers), Hanafi, Sháfi i, Maliki, and Hanbali. These schools 
have different rulings (or interpretations) regarding the God's law on 
custody. For instance, while the Ithná' 'Ashari law grants a mother 
custody of her son till age two and her daughter till age seven, the 
Maliki law permits the mother to keep her children, irrespective of 
their sex, till the age of puberty. 


Shi'ah Ithn&' ‘Ashari is the State religion in Iran. Article 1169 
of the Civil Code enacted in 1931 during the Reza Shah's regime, 


(32) Jjma‘ із the consensus of a group of judges, but it is understood that 
cach judge represents a community. 
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drawing on the Ithna’ ‘Ashari law granted the mother custody of her 
son till age two, and of her daughter till age seven. Also based on the 
Qur'ünic verse referred to earlier, the Code distinguished between 
“physical custody” and “‘legal guardianship.” During the period that 
the mother was granted physical custody, based on Articles 1170-1186 
of the Civil Code, the legal guardianship along with financial main- 
tenance were with the father, or paternal grandfather, or in their 
absence, a mate guardian appointed by either of them. The 1967 Family 
Protection Act, without expressly repealing the Articles of the Civil 
Code, attempted to prevail whenever the two statutes were in conflict. 
Based on Articles 9, 12, 13, 15, and 18 of the Act, "іп all cases in which 
& certificate of irreconcilability is issued, the court will determine the 
custodian and will fix the scale of child support." The Act also 
stipulated that even in the cases of uncontested divorces, the arrange- 
ments relative to the custody and payments of child support had to 
be to the satisfaction of the court 


This Act, like similar laws enacted in several other Islamic nations 
in recent years, was regarded as a step forward toward the protection 
of many innocent children of divorce, and also upgrading the status 
of womenfolk in Iran. However, Khomeini, immediately upon his 
takeover of Iran in 1979, denounced the 1967 Act. 9 It-is not clear 
what has replaced the Act, whether he has returned to the purely 
Qur'ánic law, or he has leaned back to the Civil Code enacted during 
the Reza Shah’s regime. 


The 1978 data were collected at the time that the 1917 Act and its 
- 1975 amendments were still in effect. Of the 52 cases that involved 
children, in 34 (65.4 per cent) of them tbe custody was granted to 
women; in 14 cases (13.5 per cent) the custody was granted to men; and, 
in 4 cases (3.8 per cent) a joint custody were arranged. 


Child Support : 


The realities of life are quite different from the theological pres- 
criptions. The two often do not coincide. This is best demonstrated 


(33) Jamshid Momeni, “Women, Population, and Development in Islam," 
Imercom (1981), vol. 9, no. 2, pp. 8-11. 
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in the case of child support. Despite the Qur'ànic injunction that the 
father always is responsible for the maintenance of his children, not 
every father abides or is able to do so. 


In the previous section we indicated that in 34 cases in 1978 
the mothers were granted full custody, and in 4 cases they received 
joint custody of their children. However, in only 24 of these 38 cases 
child-support were stipulated. "That is, 14 or 36.8 per cent of the 
mothers did not receive child-support. Why? No specific answers 
were found in their files. But it was abundantly clear that property 
and/or the fathers inability to pay were the main reasons. Relative 
to the scale of child support. in the 24 cases when such payments were 
stipulated, the payments ranged from a low of 1,500 Rials ($ 21.0) to 
a high of 40,000 Rials ($ 555.0) per month with a mean of 6060 Rials 
($ 84.0) and a median payment of 3030 Rials (or about $ 42 0). 


Who Initiates Divorce? : 


According to the Islamic tenets divorce is the man's prerogative. 
A woman cannot repudiate her husband. But Egypt and Sudan in the 
1920s, Pakistan in 1939, Jordan in 1951, Morocco in 1958, Iraq in 1959, 
Algeria in 1959, and South Yemen in 1974 enacted Civil Codes either 
permitting women to initiate divorce or have exactly the same rights 
as the men. In Iran, for the first time in 1931 women were given the 
right to initiate divorce on certain grounds, by taking their grievances 
to the religious judge, and if the judge had recognized the reasons as 
valid, the husband would have been asked to divorce his wife. Insanity 
(Article 1121), impotence, eunuch (castration in man), or if man's 
male organs were removed (Article 1122) constituted valid grounds 
for women to initiate divorce. In addition, the husband's failure to 
maintain his wife (Article 1129), and if at the time of marriage either 
spouse had claimed to possess a particular attribute but after the 
marriage proved to be false were also recognized as valid reasons for 
the other spouse to initiate divorce proceedings (Article 1128). The 
1967 Family Protection Act put womsn on an equal footing with men 
by allowing them to initiate divorce on the broadly defined ground of 
“incompatibility of temperament,” as well as those stipulated in the 
Civil Code cited above. Article 11 of the Act more fully describes the 
grounds for divorce: ‘‘In addition to the situations mentioned in the 
Civil Code, the wife or husband may also in the following situations 
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apply to the Court for a Certificate of Irreconcilability: (1) If 
the wife or husband is sentenced finally and definitely to a penalty of 
five or more years imprisonment, or to a fine involving five years 
imprisonment as the consequence of liability to pay, or to imprison- 
ment and a fine which together might result in five or more years 
imprisonment, and if the prison sentence or fine is the course of exe- 
cution; (2) affliction with any sort of addictive habit which in the 
judgement of the Court is capable of making the husband's and wife’s 
life impossible and of imparting damage to the foundation of the 
family life; (3) when the husband takes another wife without the 
written consent of the first wife; (4) when any of the spouses aban- 
dons family life; and, (5) when any of the spouses behaves contrary 
to the honour of the family and this has been proven to the satisfac- 
tion of the Court. 


Perhaps, the most interesting aspect of the 1967 Act was that in 
consultation with some religious figure3,*4 the Act avoided a break- 
away from the traditional Qur’&nic law, and still recognized the 
husband’s power of unilateral repudiation. This was accomplished 
by inserting in Article 17 of the Act that: “The provisions of 
Article 11 shall be inserted in the marriage certificate in the form of 
conditions of marriage contract, and irrevocable power of attorney for 
the wife to execute a divorce will be facilitated. This talaq, according 
to the provision of the Civil Code, will be irrevocable.” Thus, women 
were given the same rights as those for men without contradicting the 


holy Qur'àn. 


Based on the 1978 data, in 37 out of 88 cases when the husbands 
were older than their wives, divorce was initiated by the wife. And, 


(34) One such religious figure was Shaykh Muhammad H. Bihishtt who during 
the Shah's regime worked as special consultant to the Ministry of 
Education, Teiran, Iran. Ayat Allah Muhammad H. Bahisht{ participated 
in the International Muslim Conference on Family Planning which was 
convened at Rabat, Morocco, in December 1971. He presented a paper 
entitled, ‘‘Rules of Abortion and Storilization in Islamic Law.'' In that 
paper, he prescribed abortion and family planning as lawful under 
certain conditions. For details, see Isam В. Nazer (ed.), islam and 
Family Planning (International Planned Parenthood Federation, Beirut, 
Lebanon, 1974), vol. ii, pp. 408-25. For his title, seo vol. 1, p. xviii. 
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in 5 out of the 16 cases when the wives were older than their husbands, 
divorce proceedings were initiated by the wives. This amounts toa 
total of 42 (40.4 per cent) divorces initiated by the wives. 


Goode stated: ‘‘The husband more frequently than the wife 
is the first to desire a divorce." And, “е husband is more often 
than tbe wife the party who adopts a line of behavior which forces 
the other spouse to suggest а divorce. Of the 17 marriages that had 
lasted less than one year, in 82.4 per cent of the cases divorce pro- 
ceedings were initiated by the men. Of the 14 marriages that were 
dissolved during the second year of marriage, 50.0 per cent were 
initiated by the husbands and 50.0 per cent by the wives. These findings 
do provide support in favour of Goode's hypotheses. We can also 
hypothesize that: the earlier a marriage is dissolved, the higher the 
probability that divorce proceeding is initiated by the husband. 


Occupational Status of the Divorcing Couples : 


The 1956, 1966, and 1973 divorce decrees did not specify the 
occupation of the divorced couples. However, the court files of the 
104 couples who had received the Certificate of Irreconcilability con- 
tained the occupation of both spouses. 


Ninety of the 104 wives (86.5 per cent) were housewives ; eleven 
(10.6 per cent) were civil servants ; two (1.9 per cent) were school 
teachers ; and, one (1.0 per cent) was a janitor. The occupation of the 
husbands were distributed as follows : 


1. Labourer 25 
2. Transport equipment operator (i.e. driver) 17 
3. Civil servant 15 
4. Military Officer and/or policeman 79 
5. Farmer and gardener 

6. Blacksmith 3 


(35) William J. Goode, Women in Divorce (The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 
1956); and idem., Social System awd Family Patterns: A Propositional 
Inventory (The Bobbs-Merril Co., Inc., New York, 1968). 
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7. Carpenter 2) 2 
8. Painter (of house} 1 
. Electrician 1 
10. Photographer 1 
11. Technician (type not specifted) 1 
I2. Butcher 2 
13. School teacher 2 
14. Civil engineer 1 
15. Physician 1 
16. “Employer” (type or size not specified) 1 
17. Student - 2 
18. Unemployed 4 
19. Retired 4 
20. In prison (also unemployed) 1 
21. Казіб (self-employed shopkeeper) 4 


Goode,’ Pitts, 2" and Wedgwood ? asserted that there is a rough 
inverse relationship between divorce rate and economic status. If 
occupation is used as an index of economic status (also a good pre- 
dictor of social class), an examination of the above occupational 
distribution of the husbands shows that most of the 104 Certificates 
of Irreconcilability were granted to the families in the lower occupa- 
tional categories. Labourers plus the unemployed (including the one 
person in prison) constituted 32 6 per cent of the sample. The two 
school teachers, the one civil engineer, the one physician, and the 
one *'employer," which constituted 4.8 per cent of the husbands, 
could be regarded as middleclass in Iran; but, all the others, amount- 
ing to 62.6 per cent of the sample, belonged to the lower-middle 


(36) William J. Goode, “Economic Factors and Marltal Stability," American 
Sociological Review (1951), vol. 16, pp. 802-12; also Goode, Women in 
Divorce. 


(37) Jesse R. Pitts, op~cit. 
(38) C. H. Wedgwood, “Report on Research in Manam Island, Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea,” Oceania (1934), vol. 4, pp. 373-403. 
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occupational category, Of the 104 Certificates not a single one was 
issued to anyone who could be regarded as the member of the upper 
class. (The one physician could be regarded as a member of the upper- 
professional class, but not necessarily a member of the upper class.) 
The data for Shiraz do provide evidence in support of the above 
stated hypothesis that roughly divorce is inversely related to socio- 
economic status. 


Reasons for Divorce : 


divorce. 


So far we have dealt with the antecedents of divorce in the sense 
that we have examined some of the socio-economic and demographic 
~ factors that make the couples more prone to divorce. Most of the 
factors discussed so far will not be given as the reason for requesting 


Indeed, none of the 104 couples who received Certificates 


of Irreconcilability, in roughly the first two months of 1978, had given 
early age at marriage or the wide husband-wife age gap as the reason 
for requesting divorce. The 104 court files revealed the following 
alleged reasons for divorce: 


= 
e 


=. =e on 
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Incompatibility of tempera ment і 

Infertility of the woman/man 

Drug addiction (husband) 

Adultery (by woman) 

Husband's failure to maintain wife/children 

Husband a student in the U.S., failure to support wife 
Husband in prison, failure to support wife 

Husband and wife living separately 


Husband having children from previous marriage, wife 
cannot tolerate 


Wife having children from previous marriage, husband 
cannot tolerate 


Desertion (of wife by the husband) 
Man wants to go abroad, wife disagrees 
Wife being sick 


80 
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Prior to passing of the Civil Code, the traditional Ithna’ ‘Ashari 
law applied as regards the husband's right to repudiate his wife at 
will, however blameless she might have been. The introduction of 
the Civil Code in the 1930s imposed some limitations on the husband 
in the sense that the following grounds were established as valid for him 
to repudiate his wife: (1) wife’s insanity, whether permanent or 
periodical (Article 1121); (2) if woman was lesbian, had leprosy, or 
vitiligo, crippled, or blind from both eyes, provided that these defects 
were not present at the time of marriage (Article 1123); (3) if at the 
time of marriage husband was led to believe that the woman possessed 
acertain desirable attribute, but later proved to be false — even if the 
particular attribute was not stipulated in the marriage contract 
(Article 1128). Even after the introduction of the Civil Code, a 
husband had a wide latitude in repudiating his wife at will (Article 
1133). 


As previously pointed out, the 1967 Act significantly Hmited 
man's unilateral power to repudiate his wife, and yet the Act avoided 
a conflict with this Qur’anic principle. 


Relative to tbe above statistics, it may be noted that a great 
of the Certificates were issued on the grounds of ‘adam-i tawdfuq-i 
akhligi, or the incompatibility of temperaments. What this really 
means is that there is no single specific reason for divorce, rather to 
the best judgement of the court the marriage had irretrievably broken 
down, and there was no possibility for reconciliation. It must also 
be noted that drug addiction, adultery, and husband's failure to 
maintain his wife and infertility were among the major alleged reasons 
for divorce. 


MUSIC AND DANCE IN THE WORK OF 
MAWLANA JALAL AL-DIN RUMI 


ALI ASANI 


Ibn al-Jawzi (d. a.D. 1201), the stern Hanbalite theologian of 12th 
century Baghdad, relates in his book Talbis Iblis (The Trickery of 
Satan) that a certain Abi al-Harith al-Awldsi had a dream in which 
Satan was on the roof of a house with a group of people. Satan said 
to the people, “Sing and play music." Abi al-Harith, who was with 
this group, was so overcome by the beauty of the music that he wanted 
to throw himself off the roof. Satan then commanded the group to 
dance and they began to dance. A little while later, Satan addressed 
Abi al-Harith, who was totally entranced by the dance, “О Abii al- 
Harith, with the exception of it [music and dance], I have not found 
anything else among you with which to infiltrate you.” ! 


(1) Abn al-Faraj ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn "АП ibn al-Jawzt, Talbis Iblis (Egypt, 
1928), p. 2:0. This particular story is also cited by Marijan Mole in "Та 
Dance Extatique en Islam," Les Danses Sacrees, Sources Orientales, vol. vi 
(Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1963), pp. 166-67. Mole, however, translates 
Satan's address to Abn al-Barith as “О Abn al-Haárith | C'est la seule chose 
que j'ai trouvee en eux qui me laisse penetrer en eux.” (The Talbts Iblis has 
been partially translated into English by D.S. Margoliouth under the title 
“The Devil's Delusion,” Zslamic Culture, vol. 1х [1935], pp. 1-21, 187-308, 
377-99, 533-77; vol x [1936], pp. 20-39, 169-92, 339-68, 633-47 ; vol. xi 
[1937], pp. 267-73, 382-92, 529 33; vol. хи [1938], pp. 109-18, 235-40, 
352-64, 447-58; vol. xix [1945], pp. 69-81, 171-88, 272-89, 376-83; vol. xx 
[1946], pp 58-71, 181-90, 297-310 408-22; vol xx1[1947], pp. 73-79, 174-83, 
394-402; vol ххи [1948], рр 75 86 ) Al-Hujwitt, in Kashf al-Maajnb, also 
relates an encounter between Abt al-Haritb and the devil. There, however, 
Aba al-Harith ів called Aba al-Harith al-Bunánt and the version also differs 
slightly. According to this version, Aba al-Harith was invited by an old 
man to attend an all-night assembly of music and dance. Towards daybreak 
the old man revealed himself to be devil and asserted that he used music 
and dance to lead people into error. After this incident Aba al-Harith 
al-Bunani stopped attending such gatherings. 'Alt b. ‘Uthman al-Jullabt 
al-Hujwirt, Kushf al-Maly&b, tr. R. A. Nicholson, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial 
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Stories similar to this are abundant in Islamic religious literature 
and often the principal target of their attack is the samd‘, a ritual 
widespread among the Sufis (mystics) of Islam. Sama‘ involves listen- 
ing to rhythmical music, singing and chanting and, frequently, partici- 
pation in some form of ecstatic dancing. Although зате, ''listening 
to music," probably was at first a kind of recreational activity after 

- the strenuous discipline enjoined on the Muslim mystics, Sufi circles 
soon advocated the use of this ritual to intensify concentration during 
meditation. The music and dance of the sam4' came to be regarded 
as aids that might enrapture a man and, through an heightened state 
of consciousness, release him from the sensible world and the bondage 
of his nafs (lower soul). The combination of music and dance results 
in a state the Sufis call wajd, a term usually translated as ecstasy but 
which means literally, ''finding," i.e. ‘‘finding’? God and achieving 
that spiritual *union'" which is the ultimate goal for the 500.2 The 
ecstasy generated during the sama‘ may affect a participant so intense- 
ly that he may even tear off his garments. Indeed, the Sufi tradition 
records several cases of mystics actually dying in the throes of ecstasy.? 


Music and dance in Islam have always been controversial issues.* 
As is well illustrated by the anecdote from Ibn al-Jawzi, the theologians 


Series, vol. xvii (London, 1911; reprint edition: Luzac and Co., London, 
1976), pp. 411-12. 


(2) Keeping in mind the ultimate spiritual and mystical goa! of the тата", 
Bruce Lawrence has defined it as “hearing chanted verse (with or without 
accompanying instruments) in the company of others also seeking to partici- 
pate in the dynamic dislogue between a human lover and the Divine 
Beloved.’’ Bruce Lawrence, "The Early Chishti Approach to Зата"," 
Islamic Soclety amd Culture (Essays in Honour of Professor Aziz Ahmad), 
ed. M. Isracl and N. K. Wagle (Manohar, Delhi, n.d.), p. 72. 


(3) Seo al-Hujwin, pp. 408-10; Aba Nasr al-Sarraj, Kitab al-Luma‘, ed. by 
R. A. Nicholson (Brill, Leiden, 1914), pp. 285-89; ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami, 
Nafakars al-Uns, od. Mahdi Tawhidipar (Tehran, 1958), р. 195; Duncan 
B. Macdonald, “Emotional Religion in Islam as Affected by Music and 
Singing," Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1901-2, pp 735ff. (the article 
is an annotated translation of a book from al-Ghazalt's Jaya’ ‘Ulam al-Din); 
Fritz Meler, "Der Derwischtanz, Versuch eines Uceberblicks," Asiatische 
Studien, vol. viii (1954), рр 118-19. 


(4) On the subject of dance and music in Islam, see Marijan Mole, рр. 147-281 ; 
Duncan B. Macdonald, рр. 195-252, 705-48. Al-Hujwirt (d..1072 or 1077) 
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and lawyers divine did not exactly approve of these practices, parti- 
cularly because they failed to find clear Qur'ánic or Prophetic sanction 
for them." On the other hand, many Sufis, failing to find explicit 
Qur'ánic or Prophetic prohibitions against music and dance, have been 
in favour of using them to enhance man's spiritual sensibilities. At 
the same time, however, such Sufis have also been aware that non- 
initiates and novices on the spiritual path may be attracted solely by 
the music and dance elements in the sama‘ and become oblivious of 
the real goal of spiritual edification. Thus al-Hujwirl says in his 
book, Kashf al-Mahjab, one of the classics of carly Sufism, 


But in the present age some persons attend meetings where the 





devotes a chapter of his Kashf to this subject — seo the translation of. 
R. A. Nicholson, pp. 393-420. Sec also Fritz Meier, pp. 107-36; Henry 
George Farmer, “Tbe Religious Music of Islam,” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1952, pp. 60-66; James Robson, Tracts on Listening to 
Masic, Oriental Tranglation Fund, New Series, vol. xxxiv (Royal Asiatic 
Society, London, 1938), an edition, with introduction, translation and notes 
of Ibn Abi al-Dunya's Dkamm al-Malahi and Majd al-Din al-Tasi al- 
Ghazgli’s Bawariq al-dima‘ (though both the Arabic works presented in this 
volume are on the same subject, the former roundly condemns music while 
the latter approves of it); Sirajul Haq, "Затма" and Rags of the Darwishes,"' 
Islamic Culture, vol. xviii, no. 2, April 1944, pp..]11-30 (mostly an account 
of the negative views of the orthodox theologian Гра al-Jawz{ and Ibn Tay- 
miyah [d. 1328] on the subject of music and dance); Bruce Lawrence, 
pp. 69-93 (a survey of the theoretical Sufi literature on the sama‘ with the 
thesis that in the Indian environment, from tho period of the Delhi Sulta- 
nate through the Mughal ета, гама" assumed a unique significance as the 
integrating modus operandi of the Chishti order); S. S. Khusro Hussaini, 
Sayyid Mukhammad al-Husayni-i Gistdiraz (721/1321 — 825/1422): Ox 
Sufism (Id arah-] Adabiyat i Delli, РеПи, 1983), Chapter Ш, “Audition of 
Music (Sam4*)'' (a general discussion on the Sufi controversy on the sama’, 
focusing particularly on the opinions of QGrsadir&z, the famous Indian 
Chishti Shaykh of the Deccan, on various aspects of this ritual). 


(5) According to tho conservative Muslim opinion, listening to recitations of 
the Qur'an is the only kind of ""listeningt music’’ that is permissible within 
the bounds of the Shari'ah (divine law). The legists of the four legal schools 
ruled that listening to most kinds of secular and instrumental music was 
religiously “unworthy” of a Muslim. H. G. Farmer, p. 61. For a brief 
summary of Qur'ánic verses and Prophetic traditions frequently used both 
for and against music and dance, see Marijan Mole, pp. 157-60, and 
J. Robson's Introduction to Tracts. 
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wicked listen to music, yet they say, "Ме are listening to God”; 
and the wicked join with them in this audition and are encourag- 
ed in their wickedness, so that both parties are destroyed.® 


I, ‘Ali b. 'Uthmán al-Jullabi, think it more desirable that begin- 
ners should not be allowed to attend musical concerts (sama'hà) 
lest their nature become depraved. These concerts are extremely 
dangerous and corrupting, because women on the roofs or 
elsewhere look at the dervishes who are engaged in audition; and 
in consequence of this the auditors have great obstacles to 
encounter, " 


Consequently, perhaps in an attempt also to appease the theolo- 
gians, such Sufis have restricted, at least in theory, the use of this 
ritual to the more spiritually-advanced mystics. More sober and 
conservative Sufis, such as the Naqshbandis, regard the хаті" as an 
entirely dubious means of spiritual discipline and have imposed strict 
prohibitions against it, 9 


In view of the cautious, if not entirely negative, attitude prevalent 
in the greater Islamic tradition to this ritual involving music and dance, 
it is astonishing to find that at least in one major Sufi order, the 
Mevlevis (Mawlawis) of Turkey, the sam i: developed into a ritual of 
such importance that it became the distinctive characteristic of the 
order. Hence the Mevlevis came to be popularly known as ""Чапсіпр" 
or ''whirling" dervishes. ® Among the Mevlevis, the sam 1', formalized 


(6 Al-Hujwirt, р. 409. 
(T) Ibid., p. 420. 


(8) Mole also mentions that members of the Malamattyah Sufi order do not 
participate in the ritual of the sama‘ so that they may uphold their principle 
of concealing the mystical state from the eyes of the world. See pp. 176-82. 


(9) The Mevlevis, though distinguished from other Sufis by the central import- 
ance they accord to the dance, are not the only Sufis who have incorporated 
dance into their rituals. Less formalized and spontaneous forms of dance 
are widespread in the Sufi world. In Turkey, for example, in addition to the 
Mevlevis, “the Київі, Kadiri, Halveti, Bayrami, Gulseni and Ussaki practise 
the devr, literally meaning rotation, which consists of turns that the dancers 
make ın a oircle while holding each other." See Motin And, "Sema: The 
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into a whirling dance, is a highly regulated ritual, fraught with a rich 
symbolism that constraints of space do not permit us to discuss here. !° 
After the participants, dressed in black coats over white gowns and 
high felt caps, complete three circumambulations in an anticlockwise 
direction, they receive greetings and blessings from the Shaykh, the 
head of the order. Casting of their black coats and thus revealing 
the white gown underneath that symbolizes the garment of Resurrec- 
tion, the dervishes begin the whirling movement with one hand open 
toward heaven and the other towards the earth. The whirling, per- 
formed both around the dervishes’ own axis and in a larger circle, 
causes the white gowns to open widely. In the words of one observer, 
the dervishes resemble ‘‘white moths circling around a flame." 1 
A dervish who is in charge of maintaining order and decorum during 


Spiritual Concert of the Mevievis,’’ in Talat Sait Halman and Metin And, 
Mevlana Celaleddin Rumi and the Whirling Dervishes (Dost Publication, 
Istanbul, 1983), pp. 50-51. R Anderson describes the rituals and the 
dancing of the Rifa't, "the howling dervishes,'" (“The Whirling and Howl- 
ing Dervishes," The Muslim World, vol. xili, 1923, pp. 181-91). In the 
Indian subcontinent, spontaneous dancing and ecstasy often mark the 
mushā'irahs and qawwdlis (poetry recitations) beld at the shrines of Sufi 


saints. 


(10) For a detailed description of the Mevlevi dance and some of the inter- 
pretations offered to explain the significance of its forms, sce H. Ritter, 
"Der Reigen der Tanzenden Derwische," Zeitschrift fur Vergleichende 
Musikwissenschaft, vol. 1, 1933, pp. 28-40; Marijan Mole, pp. 229-74; 
Abdulbaki Golpinarli, Mevlana’dan Sonra Mevlevilik (Istanbul, 1953); Ira 
Friedlander, The Whirling Dervishes (Wildwood House, London, 1975); 
Eva Meyerovitch, Themes Mystique dans l'Oeurre de Djalal ad-din Rami 
(Paris, 1968), pp. 85-90; Metin And, рр. 64-71; Selima Isfandiari, “Wit- 
nessing a Sacred Dance," The Sufi Mystery, ed N. P. Archer (Octagon 
Press, London, 1980), pp. 53ff (a description of the dance as it is performed 
by а small group of Mevlevis in Old ferusalem). Por а general discussion 
on the significance of thia type of dance-form in human culture, seo Curt 
Sachs, The World History of the Dance, tr. by Bessie Schonberg (1937; 
reprint, Norton, New York, 1963; published in Germany under the ttle: 
Eine Weltgeschichie des Tanzes), “Whirl Dances," pp. 41-44 and “Astral 


Dances,” pp. 124-31. ги 


(11) Annemarie Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun: A Study of the works of Jalal- 
oddin Rumi (rev. ed., East-West Publications, London, 1980), p. 218. 
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the performance, keeps strict control of the speed at which the dervi- 
shes whirl. At the last note of the music, the dancing stops abruptly 
and the entire ritual concludes with a long and melodious prayer. 


Even though we are neither certain of the possible influence of 
pre-Islamic Turkish and Central Asian shamanism on this particular 
ritual, 19 nor of the exact date when the ritual took on such a highly 
formalized character, we are certain that the ritual owes its promi- 
nence within the Mevlevi order to one single factor — the strong 
predilection of the founder, Mawl&n& Jalal al-Din Rimi, for music 
and spontaneous, passionate dancing. 


Born in 1207, this great Sufi poet of the Persian language was by 
education and training a theologian and a professor of theology. The 
turning point in his life occurred on November 30, 1244, when he 
suddenly gave up his respectable teaching position and became a 
devotee of one of the most mysterious figures in the history of 
Sufism—Shams-i Tabriz. Not much is known about this Shams-i Tabriz 
whom R A. Nicholson describes as “а weird figure, wrapped in coarse 
black felt, who flits across the stage for a moment and disappears 
tragically enough." ? Nevertheless, as Rümi's spiritual mentor, 
Shams had a decisive influence on his life. Rümi's modern biographer 
and interpreter, Badi* al-Zaman Furüzànfar, playing on the meaning 
of Shams as ''sun," introduces Rtmi’s encounter with Shams as 
follows : 


.. Suddenly the sun of love and truth cast its ray on that pure 
soul and so fired and inflamed him that his eyes were dazzled by 
its light.!* 


(12) Mehmet Fuat Kopruluzado, Influence de Chamanisme Turco- Mongol sur les 
Ordres Mystiques Musulmans (Impr. Zellitch, Istanbul, 1929), p. 8; Else 
Krohn, ‘‘Vorlslamisches in Einigen Vorderasiatischen Sekten und Derwis- 
chorden," Ethnologische Studien, 1/4 (1929), pp. 311-13; Metin And, 
pp. 55-56. 


(13) R.A. Nicholson, Selected Poems from the Divan-i Skams-1 Tabriz (Cambridge 
University Press, 1898), p. xviii. 


(14) Badr‘ al-Zaman Furnrzanfar, “Ѕһагр-і На1-1 Mawlawt," Kulltydt-i Shams-i 
Tabrizt (Amir Kabir, Tehran, 1957/8). 
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Rimi, himself, sums up the impact of his meeting with Shams in a 
poignant verse: 


The result is not more than these three words: 
I got burnt - and burnt - and burnt... 


By 1248, when Shams disappeared mysteriously (it appears he 
was secretly assassinated and buried near Rümi's house), 19 the ex- 
perience of love, longing and loss had so totally transformed Rümi 
that he had already begun composing an outstanding collection of 
poetry, the Diwan-i Shams-i Tabriz, in which, by using ‘‘Shams’’ as 
his takhallus (nom de plume), he finally expressed his complete spiritual 
identification with Shams. 


Каті” poetry, the various biographies of his life and the Mevlevi 
tradition, all strongly indicate that Rümi's relationship with Shams 
played a crucial role in initiating him into the practice of хата", 
According to Sipahsálür, Rümi's oldest biographer, Ваші practised 
samá' only after Shams commanded him to do so. Shams is reported 
to have said: ' 


Enter the samá'| Because that which you seek will become even 
greater in the sama‘, The sama‘ is appropriately forbidden for 
men who are dominated by the passions of their soul; their state, 
which is contrary to divine law and blameworthy, is reinforced 
and they perform movements through pride and sensual pleasure. 
The samă‘ is necessarily forbidden for them. On the other hand, 
men who seek God and are in [divine] love, see their state and 
their desire reinforced by the sama‘, They no longer pay attention 


(15) Kulltyat-t Shams уд Diwan Kabir, ed. Badı‘ al-Zaman Furazanfar, 
(Tehran, 1957 ff., in ten volumes), vol. iv, р. 84, poem 1768, line 18521. 


(16) Annemarie Schimmel (p. 22) cites information provided by Ram1’s bio- 
grapher, Aflakt, as well as recent discoveries by Mehmet Onder, the former 
director of tho Mevlana Muzesi in Konya, that indicate that Shams was 
murdered by some people with the connivance of Капи” son, ‘Ala’ al-Din, 
in a fit of jealousy and then hastily buried. However, the personality of 
tho mysterious and enigmatic Shams has appealed so strongly to the popular 
Islamic tradition that to this day he possesses several mausoleums from 
Konya in Turkey to Multan in Pakistan. 
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to that which is not God. For men of this rank, the sama‘ is 
lawful. 1T M 


On hearing this exhortation, Rimi is alleged to have entered into the 
samă‘. Sulián Walad, RfümI's son, writes that it was his father's 
passion for Shams and notably tho nostalgia he suffered after Shams' 
disappearance that led him to the sama‘: 


The separation rendered the Shaykh [Rimi] mad (та/пйл); he lost 
his head and feet through love like Dhü al-Nün....day and night 
he danced in the зата" until he resembled the revolving spheres 
on the very earth; his cry and wail reached the Divine Throne and 
big and small heard his lament. 18 


As a result of this experience, it seems that any emotion or 
impression, be it asound, a word, a banal phrase heard incidentally, 
would acquire a mystical sense and incite Rimi into the sama“ 
He began to be ecstatic spontaneously outside an organized samd 
session and without the presence of musicians. For example, 
Mevlevi tradition records that one day while he was walking through 
the goldsmiths’ bazar in Konya, he heard the melodic hammering 
coming from the shop of the goldsmith, Salah al-Din Zarküb. (A long- 
standing acquaintance of Rümi, Salah al-Din was the khakfah of 
Burhán al-Din Mubaqqiq, Rümi's first Sufi teacher in Konya.) Imme- 
diately Rimi began dancing in mystical rapture and asked Salah al-Din 
to join him. For a while they both danced together, then Salah al-Din 
returned to work. As Гог Каші, he has continued to whirl for hours.!? 





(17) Risdlak-i Sipahsalar, od. 8. Nafist (n.d.), Pp. 64-68, as quoted by Marijan 
Mole, p. 234. 


(18) Waladmamah, ed. Jaigl Huma't (Iqbal, Tehran, 1936), pp. 53-56. Dha 
al-Nan (d. 859), an Egyptian Sufi, is one of the most attractive and intrigu- 
ing figures in the history of carly Sufism. He is particularly revered for 
the intensity of his love of God which inspired him to compose exquisite 
mystical poetical prayers in Arabic. Cf. Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical 
Dimensions of Islam (University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
1975), pp. 42-47. 


(19) Ahmad Aflakt, Manaqib al-‘Ariftn, ed. Tahsin Yazici (Turk Tarih Kurumu 
Basimevi, Ankara, 1959), р. 429 (379). 
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According to another story, that may well be true, once a Turk was 
passing through the bazar holding in his hand a fox-fur which he was 
trying to sell by shouting in Turkish **dilgd dilga” (fox, fox). Rimi, 
mistaking the phrase to be in Persian in which language it means, 
“Where is the heart?2," gave out a cry and began dancing. ‘‘Where 
is the heart? Where is the heart 2" (dil k& ?) he said and returned 
home dancing. € 


It was while he was in the throes of such ecstasy that Rümi 
composed most of his poetry. His poetry, especially that in the Diwdn, 
reveals abundant evidence of extemporancous and trance-like com- 
positions.!! The Diwdn is, in fact, an ecstasy of words, the outpour- 
ings of a soul enraptured by ecstasy induced by ‘‘the music of the 
flute or the drum, the hammering of goldsmiths, or the sound of the 
watermill in Meram where Rümi used to go with his disciples to enjoy 
nature." ?! The historian Dawlatshàh mentions in his account of 
Rümi's lıfe that, 


... there was a pillar in Mawlawi's house and when he was 
drowned in the ocean of love, he used to take hold of the pillar 
and set himself turning around it. Meanwhile he versified and 
dictated and people wrote down the verses.P 


Occasionally the ecstasy was so overwhelming that Rümi felt too 
tightly constrained by the stringencies of the classical Persian meters 
that a Persian poet was expected to faithfully ob.erve while compos- 
ing his poetry. Thus he laments: 


(20) Eva Meyerovi ch, pp. 90-91; Abdulbaki Golpinarli, Mevlana Celdleddin 
(Istanbul, 1952), p. 214. Helmut Ritter (Das Meer de Seele [E. J. Brill, 
Leiden, 1978], pp. 341-42) illustrates with examples the tendency among 
“‘God-intoxicated’’ Sufls to give new interpretations to all sensual and 
worldly phenomena under the influence of a state of heightened spiritual 
consciousness. 

(21) A.J. Arberry, Mystical Poems of Каті (University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1968), p. 2. 

(22) Annemarie Schimmel, “Jalal ad-Din al-Ramt,'"" Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(15th ed.), vol. x, p. 15. 

(23) Dawlitshah, Tadhkirar al-Shu‘ara’, ed. Е. G. Brown (London, 1901), 
p. 197. 
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This mufta‘ilun fa‘ilatun has killed my soul 1% 


Not surprisingly, Rümi's poetry contains an almost unlimited 
number of verses, symbols and allusions that reflect his fondness for 
music and dance. Many poems in the Diwdn are based on the radif 
(rhyme) ра kaftah ‘‘foot stamping,” sama‘ or related rhyme words 
which point to the dancing movement. The poet also cleverly con- 
nects the different musical instruments, all of which served as symbols 
of his own mystical experience. є The most famous expression of 
his love for music is reflected in the Song of the Reed with which he 
begins his second major work, the Mathnawi : 


Listen to the reed, how it tells a tale, 
complaining of separation... 31 


Here the reedflute is the symbol of the soul which has been cut 
off from the eternal ground of existence, like the reedflute from the 
reedbed, Rimi was particularly fond of portraying the human lover 
as a musical instrument which come, to life only in the hands of the 
Divine Beloved; wind instruments when He blows into them, string 
instruments when He plucks or caresses them and percussion instru- 
ments when He beats them. E 


How does Rümi explain this passion for music and dance and its 
overwhelming influence on him? Н: explains his particular attrac- 
tion, and indeed that of mankind зп general, in the context of an 
event that occurred in pre-eternity. According to the Qur'àn, 
God addressed the yet uncreated creation with the words, ‘‘Alastu 


(24) Kulltyat-i Shams, vol ii, p. 199, poem 895, line 9376. M ifta' ilum. fa‘ilatun 
are two of several catchwords used in Arabo-Persian poetry to indicate 
syllable and meter patterns. Rami sometimes uses these catchwords to refer 
to the inadequacy of formal devices or outward intellectual) forms to cap- 
ture the true significance of things Cf. Annemarie Schimmel, The 
Triumphal Sun, p. 45. 


(25) Annemarie Schimmel discusses tho use of the imagery of music and danco 
in Ramr's poetry in The Triumphal Sun, pp. 210-22. 


(26) Ibid., p. 215. 


(27) Eva Meyerovitch interprets the Song of the Reed to be an invitation to 
the dervishes to participate in the sama‘, p. 83. 
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bi-Rabbikum?” (Am I not your Lord?) Creation replied, ** Bala, 
shahidnà'' (Yes, we witness it). 28 This event, interpreted by the Sufis 
as the establishment of a primordial covenant between God and 
creation and called the day of a/ast in Sufi lore, is one that dominates 
the conscience of the Muslim тузііс. * For the Sufi, the mode of 
mankind's existence at that point in time is the most perfect and 
more true and real than that he has acquired by creation. The 
mystical experience actualizes this primordial event by returning the 
human soul to the state of perfection and uniting it once again with 
the Divine Essence within which it originated. Music, by reminding 
the soul of the joy and happiness it experienced on that day and also 
of the angelic praises that were recited then, reawakens the soul, 
which has been plunged into the sleep of heedlessness to its true 
homeland. As Rümi puts it: 


We were all part of Adam and heard those melodies in Paradise, 
Though water and clay have covered us with doubt, 

We still remember something of those sounds. 

Hence it is thot sama‘ is the food of the lovers, for 

Within it they find the Image of the meeting with the Beloved. Зі 





(28) Q. VII : 171. 

(29) Henry Corbin, Histoire de la Philosophie Islamique (Paris, 1964), p. 16. 

(30) Helmut Rutter ((Das Meer, p. 264) writes in regard to the covenant of alast: 
“Zwischen Gott und dem Menschen besteht cine geheime urbekanntschaft 
(asma 1), die, verborgen, und gleichsam potentiell vorhanden, plotzlich 
aktuell werden kann and die zuruckwendung des menschen zu Gott be- 
wirkt." Seo кіно М Mole, р. 208; Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimen- 
sions, p. 24. 

(31) These verses, which are from Book IV of Ramt’s other major work, Math- 
nawi-i Ma'nawi, belong to a section in which Rami describes the attraction 
and fondness that the Sufi Ibrahim ibn Adham (d. 776 or 790) felt for 
music. The Mathnawi of Jalalu'ddin Rami, ed. and tr. R A. Nicholson, 8 
vols. (Luzac, London, 1925-1940), vol. iv, Book IV, p. 322, lines 736-737, 
742. The translation used here is from William C. Chittick, The Sufi Path of 
Love, the Spiritual Teachings of Rumi (State University of New York Press, 
Albany, N.Y , 1983), p. 326. Ramr's explanation of the sama‘ as a ritual 
that serves to reawaken and “‘excite’’ within man the nostalgia for the day 
of the primordial covenant is found among several eminent Sufis. Cf. 
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The memory of that day excites the human soul and puts it into an 
ecstasy which is manifest in the movements and dance that shake 
the cage of the human body: 


Dance where you can break your own self and pluck 
out the cotton from the wound of sensuality ! 


People dance and frolic in the square — men dance in 
their own blood. 

When they have been delivered from their own hands, they 
clap their hands; 

When they have jumped outside of their own imperfection, 
they dance, 3 


The call and urge within the soul to participate in the music and 
dance of the samá* comes from nowhere else but heaven itself. It is 
through sama‘ that the soul cap be liberated from the fetter of earthly 
existence: 


When you enter the sami‘, you are outside the two worlds ; 
The world of the sam‘ is outside each of the two worlds ; 
Although the roof of the seventh heaven is a high one, 


the ladder of the sama‘ passes (even) beyond this roof, 





(32) 
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M. Mole, p. 209 ff. S. S. Khusro Hussaini, commenting on the importance 
of this covenant, writes, “‘Qushayri, Junayd, Ahmad al-Ghazali, ‘Ayn al~ 
Qugat al-Hamadhant and Sbaykh Farid al-Din Ganj-1 Shakar (d. 664/1265), 
all refer to mithdq [the covenant] as man's experience of ecstasy. Natural- 
ly, the Qur'&nic concept of mithdg becomes man's first participation in 
sama‘ and his first experience of ecstasy.” p. 117. 


Mathnawt-i Ma‘nawt, vol. iv, Book ПІ, pp. 7-8, verses 95-97; translation 
from William Chittick, p. 328. Ahmad Ghazali (d. 1126) also alludes to 
the "ригійсагогу"" effects of dancing ın the sama‘ when he says that bio- 
graphies of several saints mention that they went into ocstasies in the sama‘ 
and consequently danced to destroy from thoir hearts what was apart from 
Allah. Seo J. Robson, Tracts, p. 97. 
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Dance everything other than Him under your feet ! 
The sami‘ belongs to you and you belong to it 133 


Rimi carries his explanation even further. Alluding to the events 
on the day of the primordial covenant, he sees the process of creation 
asa great cosmic dance in which all created beings, peacefully sleeping 
in the tranquillity of the state of non-existence, hear the Divine Call 
and rush into existence in an ecstatic dance : 


A call reached Not-Being ; Not-Being said, "Тез, I shall 
put my foot on that side, fresh and green and joyful” 


It heard the alast, it came forth running and intoxicated, 


It was Not-Being and became Being (manifested in) tulips and 
willows and sweet basil, З 
Even after the moment of its actualization, creation continues 
its dance in a regulated manner, accounting for the well-established 
order in the cosmos. The entire creation, from heavens to the tiniest 
particles of dust that float in the air, is involved in a perpetual dance 
around the Divine Beloved. Thus, the sama‘ that the human beings 
practice on this earth is just a small branch of the eternal spiritual 
dance in which everything created participates, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly. 
The вата“ of this earth is a branch of the sama‘ of heaven, 
And that which is the sama‘ of the body is a branch of the samă‘ 
of the mind and heart, % 


Rümi's interpretation of the sama‘, reminiscent of the theories 
of harmony and dance put forth in Greek and Platonic thought, 


(33) Kulltyat-1 Shams, vol. lii, p. 123, рост 1295, lines 13685-87. 


(34) Ibid., vol. iv, p. 125, poem 1832, lines 19257-58; translation from Anne- 
mario Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun, p. 216. 


(35) Ibid., vol. iv, p. 125, poem 1832, line 19255. 
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constituted the basis for the later commentaries written, among the 
Mevlevis, to explain the significance of the highly ritualized form of 
the whirling dance. The circular motion represented the descent of the 
soul into the material world and its subsequent ascent into the spiritual 
realm.** Or, as one commentator explains, in performing the sama‘ 
the mystic-traveller turns from the orient of being to the occident of 
non-being and from the occident of non-being to the orient of being 
with God. Asa mill crushes barley, sama‘ crushes man’s illusionary 
existence. 37 


Though Rümi's interpretation of the role of music and dance in 
man’s spiritual development appealed to many mystically-minded 
Muslims, the law-bound conservative elements in Islamic society 
remained sceptical and unconvinced. According to a story that occurs 
frequently in Rumi’s biographies, a man, indignant at Rümi's passion 
fer music on the grounds that it was not justified by the standards of 
vrthodox practice, took him to task for saying: ''Music is the creak- 
ing of the doors of Paradise." The man further asserted, *'I [too] 
hear the same sound; how is it that I do not become as excited as 
Mawl&nà [Rimi]?’’ Thereupon Rimi, attempting to clarify his posi- 
tion further, answered, ‘Indeed, what I hear is the opening of the 
doors; what he hears is their closing. ..''?* The opposition in orthodox 


(36) Marijan Mole, pp. 247-48; Metin And, Mevlana Celaleddin, p. 71. 


(37) Sakib Mustafa Dedo, Sefine-i Nefise-i Mevleviyan (n. р.), as quoted by 
M. Mole, p. 247. 


(38) ‘Abd al-Rahman Јапи, p. 462. Though Jami does not specify the identity 
of the man who confronted Ваші, Talat Sait Halman identifies him as a 
dogmatist named Sayyld Serefeddin. (Talat Sait Halman, “Love is ай," 
in Talat Sait Halman and Metin And, Mev/ana Celaleddin Rumi and the 
Whirling Dervishes, p. 41. There appear to be several versions of this 
story ; for a slightly differont version soc, Annemarie Schimmel, The Trium- 
Phal Sun, p. 210. Aflakt relates another anecdote that reflects dramatically 
the confrontation between the orthodoxy and Rami on the question of 
music. According to him, a pious and orthodox man was ono day giving 
& lecture on the roof of a religious school, when suddealy the sound of & 
luto reached his ear, whereupon he said, "ТВі lute is an innovation on the 
customs of the Prophet. The situation must be remedied by forbidding 
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circles to Rümf's advocacy of the sama‘ must have been considerable 


and relentless for he often resorts to tough language in defense of his 
views. Symbolizing the samd‘ as a door leading to God, he says in 


a verse: 


Be pure and become the dust of this doorway. 

Be not arrogant concerning the sami‘ of the lovers ; 
If you deny their sama‘ you will be gathered up with 
the dogs on the Day of Resurrection. ** 


But ultimately, Rümi, as it behoves a good Sufi, was not given to 
imposing his views on any one. He did not need to. The ritual he 
was so fond of and so strongly advocated must have fulfilled a funda- 
mental spiritual need among his followers, otherwise it would not 
have survived among them, with such vigour, for several centuries. 


“Many roads lead to God," Rimi once said, “I have chosen 
that of music and dance.” € 


———— 


it’? Immediately the form of Rami appeared before him and commanded, 
“It must not be! it must not be 1" The teacher shrieked and fainted. His 
students wrapped him in a blanket and brought him down from the roof. 
When he had regained conciousness he sought to make amends by sending 
an apology for his conduct through Rami's son Sultan Walad. But Rami 
refused, saying, ‘‘It would be easier to convert seventy Roman bishops 
to Islam than to purify him The slate-board of his soul has become as 
black and as dark as the surface of the paper on which children practice 
writing exercises.’ Eventually, however, Rami gave in to his son's repeated 
requests and even accepted the teacher and his students as his disciples 


Ahmad Aflakt, p. 296 (211/212). 


(39) Kulliyat-i Shams, vol. iv, р. 240, poem 2021, lines 21326-27; translation 
from William Chittick, p. 329. 


(40) Eve Meyerovitch, p. 83. 
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MODERNISTS, PARTICULARISM 
AND THE CRYSTALLIZATION OF PAN-ARABISM 
IN EGYPT IN THE 1920s* 


DENNIS WALKER 


During the British colonial rule (1882-1922) antiquated cultural 
motifs and new contacts alike drew Westernizing-educated Egyptians 
towards community with outside Arabs. The salience before World 
War I of predatory Western powers for the Arab and Muslim countries 
stimulated the growth of historical consciousness about the great 
supra-Egyptian classical Arabs, especially among acculturated Muslim 
Egyptians. Commitment to the classical Arabs’ prescriptive language 
forms during the British rule pulled acculturated Egyptian intellectuals 
towards a linguistic nationalism that sapped the capacity to develop 
discrete Egyptian identity elements. During the British rule, anti- 
imperialist pan-Islamism made Mustafá Kamil and his followers 
sometimes stand with the Muslim Ottoman Turks even when they 
suppressed fellow-Arabs under their rule. The durable consciousness 
of the great pan-Arab past built up under the British rule nourished 
acculturated Muslim Egyptian intellectuals’ long-term development of 
the successor contemporary pan-Arab community during the partially- 
independent parliamentary-monarchical State (1922-1952). 


After World War I ended, the British authorities in Egypt refused 
to allow a wafd (delegation) headed by Sa‘d Zaghlül to go to Paris to 
plead for Egyptian independence at the Peace Conference. In response, 
the range of classes in Egyptian society — secular lawyers, students, 
“Лат, veiled urban elite women, peasants, even the Coptic 
clergy — organized an uprising and a prolonged militant mass inde- 
pendence movement against the British. On 22 February 1922, the 
British issued a unilateral declaration that granted Egypt a limited 


* I consulted al-Bashir (Beirut) and al-Mugajiam (Cairo) from the micro- 
film collection of the Department of Middle East Studies, Melbourne University, 
Australia. 
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internal independence while also legalizing Britain’s military presence 
in Egypt. A parliamentary-monarchical secularized Egyptian national 
State then developed. Throughout the 1920s the most powerful 
politicians and opinion-leaders in the new State were overwhelmingly 
bilingualized, acculturated, Muslim Egyptians; many had been educat- 
ed as secular lawyers. After 1922, Britain’s armed forces remained 
even in Egypt’s cities until they were finally withdrawn to the Suez 
Canal zone in 1946-1947. Throughout the 1920s and 1930s, the 
capitulations kept the European residents’ economic and other acti- 
vities beyond the jurisdiction of all Egyptian governments.! Residents 
bearing extra-territorial nationalities controlled most of the economic 
activity and wealth in partially independent Egypt. Britain in her 1922 
declaration of Egypt’s “independence” arrogated to herself the role 
of protector of Buropean interests and European minorities in Egypt. 
The continuing need to negotiate for greater independence with the 
British, other foreign powers and resident European non-citizens 
brought bilingualized, West-tinctured politicians and officials to the 
fore in Egyptian life after 1922.1 


SCOPE AND INQUIRIES OF STUDY 


This study assesses how far modernization or Westernization of 
the powerful acculturated Muslim Egyptian intellectuals or politicians 
threatened or nourished Islam and supra-Egyptian Arab elements in 
the 1920s. Our interest in the Islamic and standard Arab elements is 





(1) Egypt was kept completely subject to capitulations until the signing in 1938 
of the Montreux Convention which phased them out over a period of ten 
yoars. Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid-Marsot, Egypt's Liberal Experiment : 1922-1936 
(University of California Press, Berkeley, 1977), p. 169. 


(2) Getting British troops evacuated and the Sudan back, and establishment 
of Egyptian legal and financial authority over the powerful residents 
required that any Egyptians who aspired after 1922 to become political 
leaders had to be able to negotiate with Westerners actively in French or 
English or both. Monolingual Arabic-speaking politicians could not win 
advancement even in the more populist Wafd. Fath Allah Barakat, adroit 
at handling people and organizing the rural population, might have become 
the Wafd's leader when Sa‘d Zaghlal died on 27th August 1927. But Fath 
Allah knew no foreign language and the Wafd therefore chose Mustafa 
al-Najbas instead. Ibid., pp. 73-74, 105. 
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the basis of the study of contemporary supra-Egyptian pan-Islamic or 
pau-Arab communities. We do not examine neo-Pharaonic national 
self-identification in the 1920s just to measure how far it weakened 
Muslim Egyptians’ identification with the classical Arab Muslims and 
contemporary Arabs beyond Egypt. We also trace neo-Pharaonism’s 
functions as a mechanism that enabled acculturated Muslim Egyptian 
intellectuals to vent and focus hostility to the intimidatory Westerners 
and Western culture with which they interacted daily; this aspect of 
neo-Pharaonism in the 1920s prefigured in Arab-Islamic reaction 
against the West of the 1930s and 1940s. We hope to trace ways in 
which modernization in Egypt and the Arab region fostered Arab 
unity and the crystallization of pan-Arab ideology in the 1920s. The 
1929 riots between Zionists and Palestinians manifested the new pan- 
Arabism's political demands and how far acculturated Muslim Egyptian 
intellectuals would meet them. 


Our focus is a narrow sector of acculturated Muslim Egyptian 
intellectuals activity in the 1920s in two interlocked groups. The two 
circles examined are: (a) the Rábitat.Sharqiyah or Eastern League 
(1922-1931) and (b) the contributors 101 a/-Siyasah (founded in late 
1922), a newspaper linked to the elitist Party of Liberal Constitution- 
alists. The Eastern League offers acculturated intellectuals of more 
than one generation for our analysis. Ahmad Zaki Pasha (1867-1934) 
and Ahmad Shafiq Pasha (1860-1940) are the outstanding veteran, 
older-generation bilingualized intellectuals examined. Ahmad Zaki 
Pasha for most of the period of British colonial rule had diffused 
images of the great classical Arabs as the source of pride and identity 
for the modern Egyptians. But now in the 1920s Zaki and his friend 
Shafiq also helped tighten a contemporary pan-Arab community 
economically and in regard to pan-Arab political solidarity. We 
will later trace in detail their promotion of Egyptian solidarity 
with the Palestinians in 1928 and 1929 and assess the efforts of younger 
Eastern League figures, such as a/-Siyasah publicist Dr. Mabmüd ‘Azmi 
(1889-1954), to develop more secular, sects-integrative pan-Arab iden- 
tity. Haykal, 'Inán and other al-Siyisah contributors — sometimes 
even simultaneously — not only developed modernist critiques of late 
Muslim traditionalism and revived memories of the classical Muslim 
Arabs’ past, but also articulated neo-Pharaonic nationalist themes and 
promoted modernizing pan-Arab community in the 1920;. With these 
plural concerns, al-SiyIsah intellectuals come up for anilysis at 
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more points than other sets of intellectuals in the 1920s. Our sampling 
of Wafdist extra-Egyptian community formulations of the 1920s is 
sparse in comparison.* For the wider context beyond acculturated 
Muslim Egyptian thinkers, we sample responses from other intellec- 
tual elites — traditional-cultured Egyptian Muslims, resident (often 
Christian) Syrians, Dar al-*Ulümists—to the crisis posed after World 
War I by the break-up of the *'Caliphal" Ottoman empire, successor 
community hypotheses, and the expansion of imperial States and 
Zionism in ex-Ottoman Arab West Asia. 


WEST'S INTIMIDATION AND VIOLENCE IN 1920s 
AND ACCULTURATED EGYPTIANS 


Most Muslim Egyptian politicians and many intellectuals pro- 
minent in Egypt in the 1920s were persistently bound to Westerners by 
class interests and/or shared West-originated culture and ideological 
motifs. After World War I, Muslim Egyptian liberal politicians and 
intellectuals hoped to negotiate a new, more equal and relaxed, 
relationship with Great Britain and by extension with the other 
Western powers that made up the general West. The struggles between 
Egyptians and the British after World War I were bloody and pro- 
longed and created widespread ill-feeling against the British in 
Egyptian society. However, the acculturated intellectuals continued 
to assume that the West's societies were a new model to which 
Egyptian society had to be adjusted. Haykal's a/-Siyasat al-Usba‘tyah 
in 1927 printed an Arabic translation of a critica] discussion by 
Cromer about the status of Egyptian women, not noting Cromer's 
ca.npaign in retirement against female suffrage in Britain. * 





(3) Our restricted time in Egypt limited the reading we could do there of 
Wafdist newspapers and magazines. Coury has traced from the 1920s the 
development of the Wafd's relations with Arabs beyond Egypt. Ralph 
Coury, “һо ‘Invented’ Egyptian Arab Nationalism ?'' — 1, International 
Journal of Middle Eastern Studies, vol xiv (1982), pp. 251-56. 


(4) Lord Cromer, “‘al-Mar’at al-Misriyah’’ (Egyptian Woman), tr. "М.У.," 
al-Slyasat al-Usbü'iyah, 17th September 1927, р 24. Cf. the retired Cro- 
mer’s reflections in 1908 that the inferior status of women there was one 
of the main reasons for the Islamic world's backwardness. Cromer, 
Modern Egypt (2 vols., Macmillan, London, 1908), vol. ті, p. 135. “N.Y.” 
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Class interests and class identity also made some of the new 
Egypt’s leaders reluctant to sustain a militant struggle for full inde- 
pendence against the British. Many politicians and some intellectuals 
who articulated and led liberal nationalism in Egypt in the 1920s were 
linked to the landowning classes. The Egyptian peasantry’s long 
pent-up hatred of the British authorities exploded in the uprisings 
of 1919. Under British auspices, during the colonial rule, the class 
of large native landowners had been steadily taking over the peasants’ 
small land-holdings, reducing them to tenants or dirt-poor day- 
labourers. Thus, the Egyptian peasants’ conflicts with the British, 
rural Greek merchants and money-lenders, and the native Muslim and 
Coptic landowning class® were all intertwined. Nadav Safran stressed 
that the fear of Muslim-Egyptian landlords was so much that the 
populist independence movement was apt to turn into an attack by 
the masses on landed property itself." The Wafd originally had a 
populist anti-imperialist character and drew its leaders and workers 
from diverse strata in the Muslim middle and upper classes. But, 
increasingly down the decades, the Wafd’s leaders, including those 
from humbler bourgeois backgrounds, acquired more and more landed 
property. It was a motive for them to negotiate a compromise 





was an acronym for Antun Zakariy, a Copt who was Secretary of the 
Egyptian Museum’s library. Zakariy glorified ancient Pharaonic Egypt in 
numerous newspaper articles and in his book Ta'rikh Tutankhainun, Muhar- 
rir Migr al-'Azim [The History of Tutankhamun, Egypt's Great Liberator] 
(Maktabat Zaydan, Cairo, 19627), also published under his “N.Y.” 
acronym. 


(5) Suzanne Brugger, Australians and Egypt: 1914-1919 (Melbourne University 
Press, Melbourne, 1980), pp. 90-91. 


(6) Brugger notes that "when the War began, population pressures had already 
raised rents to the point where the average fellah could make only a mini- 
mal profit, if any, yet the [Egyptian large] landlords devised further 
surcharges which whittled away even this narrow margin." By 1919 “the 
countryside was smouldering with discontent....°’ Ibid., p. 91. 


(7) In 1919 while the upper Egypt landowner Muhammad Mahmad, a Liberal 
Constitutionalist, was in exile with Sa'd Zaghlal for nationalist activity, a 
peasant mob assembled to burn down the house of his father Mahmad 
Pashā Sulayman. Nadav Safran, Egypt in Search of Political Community 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass , 1961), p. 198. 
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settlement flexibly with Britain. Such Wafdist leaders and parlia- 
mentarians had become members of the landowning ruling class like 
elitist great landowners in the Liberal Constitutionalists or monar- 
chical parties, with as much reason to fear that a show-down with the 
British could damage their personal prosperity. The literature has 
also speculated that landed property and class status modified some 
intellectual leaders’ articulation of Egyptian identity after 1922. 
Charles D. Smith has stressed the life-long importance of the Liberal 
Constitutionalist intellectual Husayn Haykal's inherited social posi- 
tion as a Jandowner saying that fear of the progressively awakening 
Egyptian masses more and more motivated him to strike Islamist 
postures during the 1920s, 1930s and 19405.* 


Class interests and shared Western culture motivated the Egyptian 
ruling class and encouraged intellectuals to compromise with the 
occupying British, in the 1920s. The gratuitously contemptuous and 
violent stances of Britain and other European colonial powers, how- 
ever, aroused explosive emotions in the Egyptian elites that sought 
some modus vivendi with the mighty imperial powers. 


During World War I Britain had implanted long-term bitterness 
in the Egyptian peasantry by commandeering their crops and livestock 
wholesale and conscripting hundreds of thousands of fallahin as forced 
labour to lay pipelines, railways and roads into Palestine, or as 
camel-drivers.! When the 1919 revolt broke out, the ten regiments 
of Australian troops pacifying the Delta courtryside burnt down 
villages, executed ‘umdahs, and raped, looted, and flogged Bgyptians.!! 





(8) Wafdists of limited ‘‘fallah'’ origins and urban lawyers and professionals 
prominent in the Wafd in its populist first stago, as the years went by, 
acquired more and more landed property and intermarried into the big land- 
owning class that conducted parhamentary politics Safran, pp 194-95; 
al-Sayyid-Marsot, Egypt's Liberal Experiment, рр. 16-17. 


(9) Charles D. Smith, Islam and the Search for Social Order in Modern Egypt : 
A Biography of Muhammad Husayn Haykal (State University of New York 
Press, Albany, 1983), passim 


(10) Brugger, рр. 75-76. 
(11) bid., pp 130-38. Brugger queried some accusations that Australian troops 
robbed or raped females. Jbid., p. 133.  Riyad al-Jamal, member of tho 
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Й 


Sir Milne Cheetham feared that in particular the Australians’ ‘‘deci- 
siveness”’ in the long run would permanently harm British interests 
by bequeathing an enduring bitterness. '* British actions during the 
1919-1922 upheavals antagonized the West-tinctured elite as well as 
the xenophobic masses in the cities and countryside. ? | Egypt's 
National Bar Association played a leading role in the struggle for 
independence, and particularly in the rebellion of 1919. 14 The 
British considered Westernizing-educated Egyptians the leaders of 
the Revolt. Accordingly, when sweeping through the countryside, the 
Australian troops went out of their way to degrade members of the 
Westernizing-educated ‘‘effendi’’ class who wore European clothes. '? 
Britain granted only a partial, limited independence to Egyptiars i1 
February 1922 but it was a starting-point from which both parties 
could have worked towards more equal relations. Having won the 
right to make some decisions about Egypt’s internal life, the xeno- 
phobic acculturated politicians and intellectuals strove to transplant 
selected Western culture and institutions into Egypt. However, they 
attempted that very much in the shadows cast over the Arab world 
by the artillery of the Western states from which they were borrowing 
the civilization. Unable to break with the past hierarchical pattern, 
British representatives on the spot in Egypt repeatedly resorted to 
threats of force, violence and gun-boat diplomacy to keep the 





National Committee that declared “independence” at Minya, gave an 
account charging that Australian troops looted and then fired his house 
in Minya in 1919. M, Sabry, La Revolution Egyptienne, pt. 2 (J. Vin, 


Paris, 1921), p. 31. 
(12) Brugger, p. 129. 


(13) Xenophobic Egyptian masses: even in March 1922 there were regular as- 
saults on Britishers in Cairo and such hostility to foreigners in general that 
European foreigners and even the resident Syrians took to wearing 
tarbushes in place of their normal hats ‘‘out of fear of being assaulted ” 
“Al-Qutr al-Misri’’ from correspondent in Cairo, al-Baskir (Beirut) 4th 
March 1922, p. 3. 

(14) Farbat Ziadeh, Lawyers, the Rule of Law and Liberalism in Modern Egypt 
(Hoover Institution, Stanford University, Stanford, California, 1968), 
p. 151. 


(15) Brugger, pp. 120-21. 
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Egyptians in cowed submission to Britain’s strategic postures and 
needs. When the commander-in-chief of the Egyptian army, Sir Lee 
Stack, was assassinated on 19 November 1924, the British High 
Commissioner, Allenby, dislodged Zaghlül from the premiership by 
occupying the customs house in Alexandria. Allenby enraged Fgyptians 
of all classes and parties when he demanded that Zaghlil’s govern- 
ment accept unlimited irrigation of the Gezirah in the Sudan which 
would punish the Egyptians economically with a rival cotton crop in 
the Sudan and implied some threat to Egypt’s vital supplies of Nile 
waters. !! (However, London quickly reined Allenby on the issue of 
Egypt’s water supplies.) Allenby had sometimes listened to Egyptians. 
The next British High Commissioner George Lloyd (1925-1928), 
earlier a colonial governor in India, regularly called in British gun- 
boats to control or bring down Egyptian governments. Moves by 
Egyptian governments to phase out British advisors from, and expand, 
the tiny Egyptian army, and to recruit non-British as well as British 
foreign advisors, activated this intimidatory reflex of Lloyd,'’ although 
his strong-arm tactics sometimes aroused misgivings in London. 
Lloyd, in conjunction with King Fu'ád, continually strove to prevent 
Sa'd Zaghlül and the Wafd, who had popular support, taking or 
holding government. This sharply reduced the prospects of parlia- 
mentary deinocracy succeeding in Egypt, and thereby contributed to 
the later crisis that faced Egypt’s transplanted Western institutions 
and West-influenced ideology in the 1930s and 1940s. 18 


The Wafdists in the 1920s, although later less strongly, demanded 
abrupt, far-reaching independence from Britain and underlined their 
demands by mobilizing Egyptians from all classes. More gradualist 
nationalists, including the Liberal Constitutionalists, the Wafd's 
bitter opponents, strove to win the same independence from Britain 
in stages by negotiating incremental compromise agreements with 
her, without arousing the disruptive '*masses." Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid- 
Marsot has noted that from the early 19203 and throughout the 1930s 


(16) Al-Sayyid-Marsot, р. 82. 
(17) Ibid., pp. 96, 100-102, 126. 
(18 Analysis of al-Sayyid-Marsot (p. 93) and Safran (pp. 189-93). 
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and 1940s figures prominent in the Liberal Constitutionalists consis- 
tently maintained the approach that any agreement negotiated with 
Britain was a preliminary to further negotiations for better terms at 
a later date. !! However, Britain tenaciously maintained control over 
Egypt after 1922. She humiliated and intimidated both the Wafdists 
and ‘‘moderate”’ nationalists, refusing to give up ground quickly 
enough to the incrementalists for them to win credibility with many 
Egyptians. У 


In keeping with what its potential bourgeois constituency wanted, 
Haykal’s Liberal Constitutionalists Party from its formation on 30 
October 1922 included in its core principles the inseparability of Egypt 
and the Sudan. Both the Liberals and the Wafd long strove to 
negotiate the return of the Sudan back from British control. Britain 
had used Egyptian troops to conquer and hold the Sudan. From 1898 
until 1919 Britain steadily depleted Egypt's financial reserves to develop 
its administration in the Sudan.*! British suppression of nationalist de- 
monstrations in the Sudan in 1924 provoked angry condemnation from 
all parties in the Egyptian parliament. * The British were obdurate 


(19) After Wafdist Premier Mustafa al-Nabbas negotiated the 1936 “Treaty 
of Alliance" with Great Britain, the Liberal Constitutionalists voiced 
most dissatisfaction with the Treaty, which they did not believe gave Egypt 
complete independence, and they insisted on reserving the right to continue 
the "struggle for complete independence without restrictions’’ after the 
Treaty had been ratified. Al-Sayyid-Marsot viewed the Liberal Consti- 
tutionalists’ reaction to the 1936 agreement as a serious expression of a 
long-term pursuit of independence by stages, piecemeal, rather than a dis- 
crete spasm of intra-party verbal point scoring. Al-Sayyid-Marsot, p. 184. 
Safran also considered the Liberals’ policy of taking what they could 
negotiate from the British and then demanding more a potentially “sound 
methed”’ to realize Egypt's national aspirations, pp. 132-33. 


(20) Charles D. Smith, p. 68. 


(21) For how grants, loans and subsidies to sustain development of an adminis- 
tration in the Sudan impeded Egypt's financial development up to World 
War I, see Robert L. Tignor, Modernizution and British Colonial Rule in 
Egypt 1882-1914 (Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1966), pp. 216-19. 


(22) See "Mashi'at al-Ummah wa Ijma‘ al-Ahzab’’ [The Nation's Will and the 
Unanimity of the Parties], al-Mugaitam, 25th June 1924, р. 1; "Оадтуаї 
Misr й Majlis al-Nuwwab'' [Egypt's Cause (title to the Sudan) in the 
Chamber of Deputies], а/- Миті ат, 26th June 1924. 
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on the Sudan during the 1924 Ramsay MacDonald-Zaghlül nego- 
tiations, As her Sudanese troops mutinied in November 1924, Britain 
expelled all Egyptian troops and officials from the Sudan. * On the 
one hand, the British were infuriatingly slow to allow the successive 
Egyptian governments more control even within Egypt's borders ; on 
the other, they progressively separated Egypt and the Sudan through- 
out the 1920s. In the same decade under the 1924 ‘‘closed districts" 
regulations, the British also progressively separated the predominant- 
ly non-Muslim Southern Sudan from the Islamo-Arabic North. 
Britain's unflagging drive to irrevocably wrest the Sudan from Egypt 
put the Liberal Constitutionalists in politically damaging, enraging 
situations as they sought to negotiate compromise agreements with 
the English. When the Liberal Premier Muhammad Mahmid signed 
with Britain the Nile Waters Agreement of May 1929 he removed fear 
of any future British threats from the Sudan to Egypt's water sup- 
plies. Yet it proved easy for the opposition Wafd to denounce him 
for helping the British sever the Sudan from Egypt on the grounds 
that the Agreement placed administration of the Senner Dam in the 
hands of Britain's Sudan government, ending supervision of Sudanese 
irrigation by the Egyptian Minister of Public Works. * Throughout 
the 1920s the British used Christian missionary educationalists in the 
scaled Southern Sudan to impose English in place of pidgin Arabic 
as the lingua franca upon the Southern tribes and to stop Southerners 
becoming Muslim. The missionaries' role in the Sudan underlined to 
al-Siydsah intellectuals associated with the Liberal Constitutionalists 


(23) “The expulsion of Egyptian teachers” in 1924 and 1925 "deprived the 
[Sudanese] Education Department of some of its best-trained men. without 
whose work the early developments under Currie would have been impos- 
siblo.” P. M. Holt, A Modern History of the Sudan: From the Fury Sultanate 
to the Present Day (Grove Press, Yew York, 1961), p 131. From 1924 the 
British considered the small class of modern-educated Sudanese as their 
inveterate political enemy. To slow its growth they directed resources 
away from modern or partially modernized education back to the most 
traditional Muslim primary schools. Р. M. Holt and М. W. Daly, The 
History of the Sudan from the Coming of Islam to the Present Day (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, London, 1979), pp 138-39. 


(24) Marsot, p. 125. 
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in the 1920s that Christianity remained a live force in the “modern” 
West that inspired or aided the harm some Westerners did to Egypt's, 
or neighbouring Arabs’, vital interests. By 1932 Muhammad ‘Abd Allah 
*[nàn would denounce in harsh words different missionaries’ roles as 
instruments with which the British separated the Southern Sudan from 
the North Sudan and Egypt, and the French colonialists separated 
Muslim Berbers from Muslim Arabs in Morocco. *8 


The imperial British, with their insensitive, strong-arm tactics in 
Egypt, were seen by cautious Egyptians in the 1920s to go out of their 
way to periodically create tense situations that could not but foster 
populist nationalism. Their persistent denial of Egyptian independence 
might ignite some free-for-all in which conservative landed and intel- 
lectual elites would lose control in Egypt. Britain's provocative policy 
of detaching and fragmenting the Sudan further inflamed the pressures 
from Egyptian public opinion that threatened Egyptian “moderates” 
as they sought to negotiate with Britain in the 1920s. We shall sce how 
the Liberal Constitutionalist-linked a/-Siyasah in 1929 again vented 
in regard to Palestine the enraged perception that provocative British 
treatment of Arabs was destabilizing Egypt and the Middle East and 
thus threatening the position of the very gradualist elements that most 
strove to achieve a modus vivendi with Britain. 


Actions by Britain and other Western powers in the 1920s in the 
other Arab countries, not just in Egypt, influenced how Egyptians 
viewed Westerners, and by extension their civilization, in this period. 
The 1920s were the decade in which European powers violently sub- 
jugated and repressed Arab population over an extensive area that 
spanned the whole Arab world. 


Across Egypt's western border, in Libya, continuous fighting 
raged throughout the decade between Muslim-Arab resistance forces 
and the Italian armies engaged in conquering the country. Death and 
emigration reduced the nomadic or semi-nomadic population of 





(25) Mupammad ‘Abd Allah ‘Ingo in a/-Siydsat al-Usbü'iyah, 26th February 
1932, cited Muhammad Muhammad Husayn, al-Ittijahat al-Wa‘antyah fi 
al-Adab al-Mu'asii (2 vols., Dar al-Irshad, Beirut, 1970), vol. 2, pp. 161-63, 
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Cyrenaica by a half to two-thirds between 1911 and 1932. The Italian 
commander Graziani from January 1930 herded the entire tribal 
population of Cyrenaica into immense concentration camps, depriving 
the resistance fighters of supplies and auxiliaries. This finally enabled 
him to crush the resistance. The Wafd's leader Sa'd Zaghlül, lob- 
bying for European support against Britain, went through the motions 
of refusing asylum to some prominent Libyan refugees in 1924, 1! but 
throughout the 1920s Egypt was a haven for Libyan leaders and re- 
fugees. Funds and supplies sent from Egypt with the connivance of 
Egyptian border officials greatly helped the Libyans to keep fighting 
for so long. Al-Rabitat al-Shargiyah, organ of Ahmad Shafiq and 
Ahmad Zaki's Cairo-based Eastern League which we shortly analyse, 
in 1930 depicted the Libyans as ‘‘Islam’s victims” and urged “the 
Muslims" to aid them against the Italians, who aimed to destroy 
Islam. 29 When Graziani captured the Libyan resistance leader ‘Umar 
al-Mukhtàr and executed him on 16 September 1930, the veteran pan- 
Islamic Egyptian poet Ahmad Shawqi mourned him in one of his most 
moving elegies.?? The brutality of the Italians in Libya in the 1920s 
had long-term effects in Egypt: it made many Egyptian intellectuals 
hate and fear Fascist Italy, and by extension Nazi Germany, in the 
19303 and 1940s. This made some of them less hostile to Britain's 
presence. For other Egyptian intellectuals, however, Italian brutality 
against the Libyans suggested the lengths to which Westerners in 
general could go to control Arab populations or their lands. 


Following their victories in World War I, Britain and France 
carved up the most fertile and advanced areas of Arab West Asia 
between them behind the cover of the mandate system. Egyptians 


(26) Nevill Barbour, A Survey of North West Africa (The Maghreb) (O.U.P., 
London, 1959), pp 352-53; E Е. Evans-Pritchard, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica 
(O.U.P., London, 1949), pp. 188, 191. 


(27) Ralph M. Coury, p. 251. 
(28) Evans-Pritchard, p. 189. 


(29) Appeal from a Libyan resistance fighter published in al-Rabiiat al-Shar- 
qiyah, November 1930, excerpted Husayn, ftriJahat, vol. 2, pp. 164-65. 


(30) Ibid , p. 167. 
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saw Muslim sovereignty abruptly vanish from Palestine, Iraq, expand- 
ed Lebanon, Transjordan and Syria — Islamic heartlands that had been 
sites of classical Arab greatness. The denial of political self-deter- 
mination to Arabs was most frankly inbuilt into the mandate system 
in Palestine, Egypt's neighbour. There, the British had committed 
themselves to impose a ‘‘Jewish national home” upon an Arabic- 
speaking population that already had voiced its strong opposition to 
Zionism in the period of Ottoman Turkish rule. ?! On 1 March 1920 
"Palestinians destroyed two Zionist colonies at Metullah and Tall 
Hay, killing seven leading Zionists, and a month later clashes broke 
out in Jerusalem in which тапу -were wounded. From the outset 
Islamist elements in Egypt rejected Britain's right to rule in Palestine 
and transfer some political power to Jewish Western settlers there. 
When the Pope in 1922, in a note to Christian powers, objected to the 
purposes of the British mandate over Palestine, activist Muslims in 
Egypt demanded ''from the Rector (Shaykh) of al-Azhar and his 
senior 'Ulam?? that they join their protest to that of the Supreme 
Pontiff.” #2 For the duration of the 1920s, a bitter political atmos- 
phere prevailed in Palestine with Palestinian political leadership 
rejecting the British mandatory rule and Zionism. In August 1929 
clashes between Zionists and Palestinians broke out in Jerusalem and 
spread throughout Palestine, finally leaving over 800 men killed or 
injured. 


After the capture of Damascus from the Turks in October 1918 
the Syrian Arabs built up an Arab Syrian State, headed by the Hijazi 
Hashimite Sharif Faysal. In June 1920 the French occupied Syria and 
in July expelled King Faysal. There were mixed reactions among 
Egypt's Muslims. Egyptians denounced France's aggression but some 
Egyptians who had pan-Islamic sympathy for the Ottoman Turks had 
not forgotten that Faysal and the Arab nationalists had revolted 
against the “Islamic” Ottoman State during World War I. 


(31) Palestinian opposition to Zionism before World War I was surveyed by 
Neville J. Mandel, The Arabs and Zionism Before World War І (University 
of California Press, Berkeley, 1980). 


(32) "Al-Intidab й Filastin’’ [The Mandate in Palestine] from a correspondent 
in Cairo. Al-Bashir (Beirut), 8th July 1922, p. 3. 
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Now France tried to dismember Syria to perpetuate her rule 
there. The French proclaimed a separate, supposedly Maronite- 
dominated, sectarian statelet of Greater Lebanon in September 1920 
and followed it with another for the ‘Alawi sect around Latakia 
(formally declared а *'State" in July 1922), another in Jabal Druze 
with a puppet “Druze national government" (France proclaimed it 
“independent” in April 1922). France had created two predominant- 
ly Sunni-populated States of Damascus and Aleppo in September 


1920.° Under the Ottoman Turks before World War I, wide geo- ' 


graphical Syria, and even Arabic-speaking West Asia as a whole, had 
more administrative and political unity. We shall see that Egyptians 
in al-Rábitat al-Sharqiyah (the Eastern League) in the 1920s resisted 
Britain and France’s post-World War I partitions of the Fertile 
Crescent as throwing up new barriers to the Arab world’s integration. 
In 1925 a revolt against France broke out in the Jabal Druze and Sunni 
Muslim Syrians quickly joined the Druze; insurgents penetrated into 
Lebanon and in October 1925 entered Damascus itself. The French 
bombarded Damascus for two days, arousing fury in Egypt. However, 
France could crush the Syrian insurgency only in 1927. Egypt’s Wafd 
gave strong political sympathy and financial aid, mainly humanitarian 
in character, to the Syrians. Pro-Wafd publicist Mahmid ‘Abbas 
al-‘Aqqad in 1925 voiced that the French and other colonialist West- 
erners made up one common “‘criminal’’ enemy of the Syrians and 
Egyptians (“Easterners”), but neither al-‘Aqqad nor Zaghlül seem to 
have used terminology that explicitly specified Arabness as the com- 
mon identity binding together the struggling Syrians and Egyptians.?* 
The Arabism-oriented Eastern League, too, predictably condemned 
French actions in Syria and sent financial aid to the Syrians, 25 
Egypto-Syrian Christian intellectuals, through their newspapers, in 
particular the daily al-Muqatjam, throughout the 1920s transmitted 


(33) A.H. Hourani, Syria and Lebanon: A Political Essay (O.U.P., London, 
1946), pp. 173-74. 


(34) Coury, pp. 251-52. 
(35) James Jankowski, '"The Eastern Idea and the Eastern Union in Interwar 


Egypt," International Journal of African Historical Studies, vol. 14:4 
(1981), pp. 657, 658. 
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to Egyptians torrents of details of French misrule and violence in 
“mandatory” Syria and Lebanon. 2 In every part of the Arab world 
that they ruled in the 1920s, whether in West Asia or North Africa, 
the French proved incapable of developing pleasant relations with 
any local population. Before World War I the French had put them- 
selves forward as the patrons of Lebanon’s Maronites, their fellow 
Catholics. But in mandatory Grand Liban, French officials proved 
во contemptuous and colonialist and so lethally assaulted the tradi- 
tionalist Catholic variant of Arab culture that explosive ill-will soon 
built up between them and the local Arabic-speaking Catholics.” The 
tensions, so evident in Syria and Lebanon, in the 1920s dampened 
any hopes of West-cultured Muslim Egyptians that Westerners and 
even Christian Arabs would soon evolve new relaxed relationships. 
The insecure French officials in Syria and Lebanon were concerned 
at the publicity and support Christian Egyptian-Syrian publications, 
and acculturated Muslim Egyptian newspapers and magazines were 
giving critics of France in Syria and Lebanon.9! French concern at 


(36) Throughout the 1925-1927 Syrian insurgeacy, al-Maga;(am published almost 
daily reports and commentaries celebrating it. Theso articles had many 
vivid details and facts since they were by, or drew on letters from, local 
correspondents in Damascus and Beirut. 


(37) For example, early in 1920 a ribald anti-clerical French play Les Mousque- 
taires aux Convent was staged, mainly for French troops, in Beirut It set 
off fist-fights between shocked bilingualized, educated Catholic Lebanese 
youth and French officers and troops. See al-Bashir (Beirut), 20th January 
and 26th January 1921. The Calrene al-Muqa’iam pre-orientated Egyptian 
tourists to perceive such French-Lebanese tensions when they holidayed in 
Lebanon. Al-Muga am highlighted and fanned every Christian Lebanese 
grievance about the French. For instance, in 1924 it attacked the appoint- 
ment of a French man who had served in the African colonies as governor 
of Lebanon instead of giving experience in self-government to a Lebanese. 
"Hakim Lubnan al-Jadid, wa limadha 14 Yakanu Watantyan—Bayn al- 
Intid&b wa al-Sha'b'' [Lebanon’s New Governor and Why He Cannot be a 
Native — Conflict Between the Mandatory and the People], a/-Maqa' am, 
20th June 1924, p. 3. Al-Muqa:'am often depicted the Christlan Lebanese 
as abject victims shamed in a harsh colonial relationship with the French. 


(38) French concern at a/-Muqa:'am's ccntinuous broadsides from Cairo against 
French rule in Lebanon and Syria was such that De Juvenal, French High 
Commissioner in Beirut, himself signed a reply to one despatch from its 
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Eyptian press criticism was one reason why Egyptian intellectuals, on 
the most apolitical visits, to Lebanon and Syria in the 19208 could be 
quickly drawn into the conflict between French colonizers and the 
natives.?? However, integrative, modernizing aspects of French rule 
in Syria and Lebanon also tightened the relationship of Syrians and 
Egyptians by increasing the scope for Egyptians to participate in the 
expanding Syrian economy and find professional jobs in Syria and 
Lebanon. 


The British had conquered Iraq from the Turks during World 
War I. In uprisings in May 1920 the Iraqis massacred British garrisons. 
Britain required 40,000 troops and an annual expenditure of £30,000,000 
to hold the Iraqis down. Then the British in 1921 by force imposed 
the Hijazi Hashimite Amir Faysal on the Iraqis as King of Iraq, and 
kept the Iraqis quiet not by an expensive large garrison but by the 
threat of air bombardment from planes of the R.A.F. which were 
stationed at an aerodrome on the Euphrates. # Explosive tension 
characterized British-Iraqi relations throughout the 1920s, 1930s and 
1940s. On 29 May 1924, the Iraqi parliament ratified an unpopular 
Treaty of Friendship with Great Britain and demonstrations broke 
out in Baghdad. British troops sealed off Baghdad’s Great Bazaar and 
fired machine guns into it, killing many. *! Throughout the Hashimite 


Damascus correspondent, ‘‘Al-Muqas‘am wa al-Monsieur de Juvenal: Rad- 
du Tühmah wa Daf‘u Firyah"' [al-Mugat'am and Monsieur De Juvenal: 
Refutation of a Charge and Rebuttal of a Falsehood], al-Muga':am, 3rd 
January 1925, p. 1. 


(39) We are to examine such an experience of Muhammad Husayn Haykal 
in 1924. 


(40) Richard Aldington, Lawrence of Arabia: A Biographical Inquiry (Collins, 
London, 1955), pp 303-304. 


(41) Recollections of Judeo-Austrian neo-Muslim Leopold Weiss, who was in 
the bazaar. Muhammad Asad, The Road to Mecca (Max Reinhardt, Lon- 
don, 1954), pp. 208-209. The 1924 tria! of strength between the British and 
Iraqis was closely followed in Egypt. ‘‘Al-Halat fi al-Iraq : 8l-Jam'ryat 
al-Watantyah Таг al-Mu‘shadah — Inkilatarra Tatlubu Tadakhkhula 
Jam'ryat al-Umam"' [The Situation in Iraq: The National Assembly Rejects 
the Treaty — England Requests Intervention by the League of Nations], al- 
Mugattam, 13th June 1924. 
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monarchy (1921-1958) Iraq remained an unstable, ill-integrated society, 
with tensions constantly seething between Sunni and Shi'ah Arabs, 
Arabs, Kurds and Turkomen and between the indigenous population 
and the British. Faysal, a non-Iraqi, owed the British the Iraq throne 
on which they placed him in 1921. But, once King of Iraq, he nimbly 
linked up from time to time with anti-British/Iraqi ‘extremists’’ 50 
as to contract his imperial benefactors’ control. Iraq's gradual 
integration and modernization into something like an Arab national 
State after 1921 provided temporary contract posts there for many 
Egyptian intellectuals. Iraq's disturbed society, the emphatic pan- 
Arab nationalist ideologies of its dominant elites, and the conflicts 
between British imperial forces and Iraqis were all transmitted to 
educated Egyptians. 


The 1920s saw massive fighting and bloodshed between Western- 
ers and Muslims on the Arab world's farthest western margin, 
Morocco, as on its east in Iraq. From 1921 to 1926 Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Khattabi, the g@di, led the resistance of the Rif 
Berbers against Spanish rule. He proclaimed the Republic of the Rif 
after defeating a Spanish force commanded by General Fernandes 
Silvester in July 1921. Classical Arabic was the literary medium of 
these fighters for independence, although their daily speech was 
Berber. * To assure his Rif State's independence, Ibn ‘Abd al-Karim 
struck at the French in the sector of Morocco that they occupied. In 
1925, he almost reached Fas in his drive against French forces. How- 
ever, combined French-Spanish forces of 250.000 men compelled him 
to surrender on 27 May 1926. Diverse Muslim milieus in Egypt gave 
moral, and in some cases material, support to Ibn ‘Abd al-Karim’s 
Riffians. The Eastern League (al-Rábitat al-Sharqiyah), which 
brought together traditional religious and acculturated Egyptian 


(42) Elie Kedourle, The Chatham House Version and Other Middle-Eastern Stu- 
dies (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, London, 1970), pp. 240-41. 


(43) For text of the classical Arabic battle song of Ibn ‘Abd al-Karim’s 
followers, Arthur J. Arberry, Modern Arabic Poetry: An Anthology with 
English Verse Translations (Taylor’s Foreign Press, London, 1950), 
p. 57. 
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intellectuals, collected and sent financial aid in 1925 to the victims of 
 Spanish-Riffian warfare. ** 


Ibn ‘Abd al-Karim’s electrifying challenges to such huge Western 
(Spanish and French) armies over so many years decisively heightened 
the acculturated Muslim Egyptian intellectuals’ interest in distant 
Morocco. Beyond the 1920s, through the 1930s and 1940s, writers for 
both the Wafd’s and the Liberal Constitutionalists’ Arabic newspapers 
and magazines would repeatedly assail France’s policies in Morocco 
and also Algeria and Tunisia. These forums of Egyptian liberal 
nationalism, expressing Egypt’s sharpening sense of religion as one 
basis of political communities, denounced France’s attempts to dis- 
establish Islamic law and even Islam itself among Morocco’s Berbers 
in order to disintegrate the joint community of Berbers and Arabs. б 
Kawkab al-Sharq’s and al-Siydsat al-Usba‘iyah’s postures vis-a-vis 
Morocco in the late 1920s and early 1930s reversed their earlier muted 
or vocal calls for shrinking the roles of Muslim ‘Ulam and their 
traditional Muslim law in modernizing Egypt's life. Now the accul- 
turated liberal and Wafdist Muslim Egyptian intellectuals vocally 
declared that Islam’s law (and its standard literary Arabic) had to be 


(44) Jankowski, pp. 657-58. 


(45) On 16th May 1930, the French induced the young Sultan of Morocco to 
sign the Berber Zahir (Dahir — Decree) which would strengthen and per- 
petuate Berber customary law. The Wafdist Kawkab al-Sharg denounced 
the French move. “Al-Zahir al-Barbart’’ [The Berber Dahir] іп “‘Shu’san 
al-Sharq’’ [Affairs of the East] pago of Kawkab al-Sharg, 21st May 1933. 
The article, in а pan-Islamlc tone, condemned this alleged divide-aad-rule 
tactic by France to detach Berbers from Arabs in Morocco, to “ае- 
Islamize"" the Berbers. Another attack on France's Morocco policy was 
supplied by the Geneva-based Lebanese Druze pan-Islamist Shakrb Arsalan 
with the title “The Berber Dahir is a Black Stain That an Advanced Govern- 
ment of the Like of France Is Duty-Bound to Obliterate from Its History.’” 
Kawkab al-Sharq, 21st May 1933, p. 2. The Egyptian paper also published 
the denunciation from Moroccan residents in Southern Syria. They 
charged that France was threatening Islam, trying to turn Berber areas of 
Morocco into "another Andalusia” following the dahir of 16th May 1930. 
Through the dahir France threatened Morocco's ''Arab-Muslim nation'" 
(Оттан ‘Arabtyah Muslimah), “Bayan ПА al-‘Alam al-'Arabi min al- 
Jam'ryat al-Maghribryah fi Suriya al-Janabtyah'" (Statement to the Arab 
World from the Moroccan Community in Southern Syria), Kawkab al- 
Sharq, 3rd May 1933. 
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maintained as the foundation of the anti-colonialist indigenous political 
community, in the case of Morocco at least. 


Summary : 


Acculturated Muslim Egyptian politicians and intellectuals 
did not gratuitously seek out conflict or fights with Britain, France 
or other Western powers in the 1920s. Rich landowner politi- 
cians in all Egyptian parties wanted to maintain peace and order to 
safeguard and increase their own property and wealth. Modernist 
Egyptian intellectuals and politicians wanted to make Egypt more 
like France, Britain and other strong nations, the Western models of 
modernity.  Politically, the modernist Egyptian intellectuals and 
politicians sought to accommodate Egypt to the West's remaining 
power, and hoped war-weakened Britain, France, etc. would treat 
Egyptians and other Arabs оп a more equal footing as allies. But 
Britain used a battery of techniques of control and intimidation to 
deny international sovereignty to Egypt. Beyond Egypt, Britain, 
France, Spain and Italy were conquering and hitting and then frag- 
menting Arabic-speaking Muslims on an unprecedented scale in the 
19208. Westerners’ denial of sovereignty and courtesy to Egyptians 
and other Arabs in the 1920s cumulatively enraged acculturated 
Egyptians against Westerners in general. The supremacist behaviour 
of a cross-section of European powers might well feed Egyptian in- 
tellectuals’ doubts about universal humanist elements affirmed in 
Western civilization when these clearly still lacked enough strength 
to humanize the international behaviour of even the very Western 
nations that were developing them. 


The 1920s were a dark, violent era in relations between Arabs and 
Westerners Scarcely a month passed without clashes between Muslims 
and Westerners somewhere in the Arab world. Nonetheless, Britain 
and France did promote limited modernization and economic develop- 
ment in '*mandated" Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, Palestine and Iraq 
in the decade. The modernization helped Egyptian professionals, 
intellectuals and nascent Egyptian capitalism to integrate Egypt and 
Arab West Asia more. 


TME DRAWING-TOGETHER OF EGYPTIANS 
AND OTHER ARABS 


Britain and France carved Arab West Asia up into myriad adminis- 
trative and State entities in the wake of World War I. During their 
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forty-year occupation, the British had consolidated Egypt as a distinct 
State separate from Ottoman West Asia. In the 1920s, however, 
modern processes and relations got under way that steadily integrated 
the Egyptians, particularly acculturated Muslim intellectuals and pro- 
fessionals, and West Asian Arabs. With the region’s modern com- 
municitions developing, more and more educated Egyptians went 
as tourists to Arab West Asia, particularly Lebanon, where some 
developed a pattern of recurrent seasonal residence. A nascent Muslim 
Egyptian capitalism developed new modern joint economic endeavours 
with other Arabs beyond Egypt. Under mandatory tutelage of the 
French and the British, the Iraqis, Transjordanians, Lebanese, Pales- 
tinians and Syrians after World War I painfully built up West-modelled 
modern bureaucracies, secular educational systems and West-influenced 
modern legal systems. In consequence, a sizeable number of highly- 
educated Muslim Egyptian intellectuals and professionals found non- 
permanent contract jobs as college or university lecturers, school- 
teachers, men of Jaw or government officials in the new fragile Arab 
statelets now developing in West Asia. Urban Muslim Egyptians of 
ell classes had always encountered detached Arab visitors or migrants 
from West Asia in Egypt’s own cities. Such contact and the published 
writings of Egypto-''Syrian"' residents had given educated Egyptians 
uneven knowledge of Ottoman-ruled Arab Asia. Bat, as a result of the 
varied patterns of Integrative activity in the 19203, unprecedented num- 
bers of educated Egyptians socialized with Arab populations in situ, 
experienced and observed other Arab countries at first hand. The 
conjunction was very much between the acculturated Westernizing 
elite of professionals and intellectuals so powerfully established in 
post-World War I Egypt and the equivalent weaker liberal elites who 
wanted to modernize the other, shakier Arab countries. 


Communications were being modernized binding the lands of 
the Middle East together throughout the 1920s. Palestine and Lebanon 
became increasingly accessible and comfortable summer holiday places 
for less affluent secular-educated middle-class Muslim Egyptian pro- 
fessionals, as well as for the haute bourgeoisie. A Beirut newspaper 
noted in mid-192? that residents of Egypt travelling by rail across 
Sinai and Palestine now reached Beirut within twenty-four hours; from 
there buses or cars took them to various Lebanese summer resorts. 
This Beirut Catholic newspaper, a/-Bashir, urged Lebanese private in- 
dividuals and the Lebanese authorities to provide everything possible 
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to make the summer-vacationers’ stay in Lebanon pleasant so that 
they would motivate still greater numbers to come from Egypt in 
future, to Lebanon's profit *^ Lebanon with íts cool, scenic mountains 
and its linguistically similar Arabic-speaking population*' was attract- 
ive to Muslim Egyptians as a resting place to escape Cairo's summer 
heat in particular. The improving rail and road links between Egypt 
and Lebanon and the cheap costs while in Lebanon enabled not just 
a few propertied elite Muslim Egyptians but each less affluent, Muslim 
Egyptian middle classes to holiday in Lebanon. One Egyptian tourist 
of limited income who went by rail and road along with his family to 
the Maronite Catholic town of Dayr al-Qamar, Mount Lebanon, 
for his summer holiday in 1924 dilated in a/-Muqatiam not only about 
the scenery but also advised his Egyptian compatriots who had limited 
incomes like him not to forget Dayr al-Qamar when they planned a 
summer holiday for that beautiful town suited to''those with light 
pockets,” # 


(46) "Al-Amn wa al-[stiyat'' [Security and Summer-Vacationing], a/-Bashtr, 
8th July 1922, p. 2 These summer trips of residents of Egypt to Lebanon 
were organized through a regular company, Shartkat Masayif Lubnan, the 
Lebanon Summer Holiday Resorts Company. Ibid. 


(47) Another al-Bashir article quoted an Egyptian who enjoyed a holiday in al- 
Shuwayr, a jabul Lebanon village mainly inhabited by Orthodox Christians. 
Al-Bashir observed that “tho Egyptian" prefers Lebanon to other (non- 
Arab) vacation places (in Europe 7) because the language and customs are 
similar to Egypt’s. ‘‘Al-Masayif al-Lubnantyah'' (Tho Lebanese Su nmer 
Vacation Places), af-Bashir, 22nd June 1922, p. 1. The lower, less affluent, 
less bilingualized, secular educated bourgeois Egyptian strita would face 
most language problems in Europe and the pull of common Arabic would 
draw them to (cheap) Lebanon more than it did to richer more bilingualized 
Egyptians. 


(48) "Dayr al-Qamar M Tabaq ni-Ism al-Musamma’’ [Dayr al-Qam&r — А Тома 
That Merits Ite Name], а!- М'ичаціат, 26th July 1924. However, the anony- 
mous Egyptian vacationer who sent this article directly from Dayr al-Qamar 
was probably a Copt since he wrote that “I have a lot of contact with 
Egyptian monasteries.’ /bfd. This Egyptian reached Lebanon by the same 
route mentioned in al-Bashir of 8th July 1922: by rail to al-Qantarah, 
across Egyptian Sinai to Palestine, change, by Palestine train to Hayfa, 
alight, then by car or bus to Beirut and from there to the desired /афаї 
(Mount Lebanon) vacation resort town. 
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Secular-educated Muslim Egyptians, whether government officials, 
private professionals, businessmen, landowners or intellectuals, felt at 
ease in Lebanon because it was the most West-tinctured point in Arab 
West Asia — moro so than predominantly Sunni Muslim Syria. The 
cluster of modern educational institutions developed by French and 
Anglo-Saxon missionaries since the 19th century had built up a 
Lebanese bilingualized elite which was disproportionately Christian 
but shared the modern interests and acculturation of the Muslim 
Egyptian intellectuals. West-tinctured Muslim Egyptian professionals 
or intellectuals who visited Lebanon in the 1920s often hit it off with 
representatives of the parallel acculturated Arab Lebanese elite. Four 
graduates of the (Protestant) American University of Beirut invited 
the visiting Egyptian surgeon, ‘Ali Ibrahim, to a banquet in his honour. 
The Egyptian professional thanked the Lebanese people for all their 
kindness and attention shown to him during his stay: the scenery of 
Lebanon had enchanted him and he was thinking of buying land in 
Lebanon and building a house in which he and his family could spend 
their summer holidays. For AUB graduates, the Egyptian surgeon 
was welcome in Lebanon as the type of articulate, learned and friendly 
figure that “the renascent East" required in its new age. 4 


From the outset of the 1920s, archaeological excavations in 
Lebanon as well as Egypt fostered intelligentsias’ consciousness of 
ancient pagan forefathers. However, Catholic Lebanese particularists 
used Phoenician precursors to assert difference only vis-a-vis hinterland 
Syria's Sunni Muslims who claimed political jurisdiction over Greater 
Lebanon. Both the excavations of Phoenician relics at Jubayl and the 
Pharaonic sites in Egypt highlighted to both Catholic Lebanese and 
Muslim Egyptians the close relations between the Phoenicians and the 
Pharaonite Egyptians in antiquity." Recovered antiquity made the 


(49) ''Mutakharri] al-Jami‘at al-Amirikiyah bi-Bayrat Yukarrimana Tabrban 
Misrty&n Shahiran’’ [American University of Beirut Graduates Honour 
Famous Egyptian Doctor], al-Muga}jam, 25th June 1924, р. 4. 


(50) A royal Phoenician tomb excavated at Jubayl contained gifts from Pha- 
raohs Amenemhet III (1850-1800 в c.) and Amenemhet IV (1800-1792). 
“Iktishaf Qabr Маїдкт Jadid а Jubayl’’ [Discovery of a New Royal Tomb 
at Jubayl], al-Bashir, 27th November 1923, p. 2. The excavator of Jubayl, 
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dominant Catholic Lebanese welcome Egyptian visitors to Lebanon 
more — not less — warmly in the 1920s. 


After World War I, then, tens of thousands of acculturated 
Egyptian professionals came as tourists to various lands in Arab West 
Asia, particularly Lebanon and Palestine. Thus, increasing numbers 
of Egyptians interacted socially with non-Egyptian Arabs in their own 
milieus outside Egypt. The Egyptians who undertook Pan-Arab tour- 
ism in the 1920s included a limited number of influential intellectuals 
and rich Egyptians but were drawn from the whole range of strata in 
the modern-educated West-tinctured upper and middle classes, includ- 
ing even poorer lower middle-class Egyptians. We shall see that accultu- 
rated Muslim Egyptian writers in al-Siyásah and al-Siydsat al-Usbü'iyah 
in the 1920s repeatedly referred to ‘‘social relations" between *''East- 
ern peoples" or nations. In truth, encounters with other Arabs in 
their countries were no more the special experience of a few Egyptian 
intellectuals but one common in the wide secular-educated Muslim 
Egyptian constituency whom the intellectuals addressed. When mo- 
dernist Muslim Egyptian intellectuals in the 1920s discussed prospects 
for tightened Pan-''Eastern," or explicitly Arab, supra- Egyptian com- 
munities, the real Pan-Arab social experience of many in their 
modern-educated audience won them a more attentive hearing in 


Egypt. 


Through the articles they published on their return to Egypt, 
Muslim Egyptian modernist intellectuals installed durable, solid, 
analytical images of the Arab countries they visited in the conscious- 
ness of the broad urban Egyptian literate public. However, other in- 
tellectual elites in Egypt, in addition to Muslim Egyptian modernists, 


P. Montet, ın a talk to the Egyptian Scientific Institute in Cairo, stressed the 
evidence his excavations had unearthed of the closeness of Egypt and 
Lebanon's relations since antiquity (mundh al-qadtm), that Syrians and 
Egyptians together had made the objects he excavated at Jubayl. “Al- 
Athar al-Muktashafah fi Jubayl’’ [The Relics Discovered at Jubayl], al- 
Bashtr, 20th January 1923, p. 2. On their side, Egyptian neo-Pharaonist 
writers in the 1920s underlined to the educated Egyptian public tbe Pha- 
raonic relics in Arab West Asia including at Jubayl. ''al-Athar al-Kbalidah 
Yawmu Wadi al-Mulak’’ [The Immortal Monuments — the Day of the 
Valley of the Kings], al-Mugajtam, 7th March 1924. 
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regularly holidayed in Lebanon and the neighbouring Arab coun- 
trles and transmitted vivid images of them to modern-educated 
Muslim Egyptians. Christian Syrian-Egyptian intellectuals, maintain- 
ing dual ethnicity in the 1920s, regularly took summer holidays in 
Lebanon (and Syria and Palestine to a lesser extent), even when they 
had been born in Egypt of a Lebanese/Syrian parent and grown up 
there. Such visiting Syrian-Egyptian writers as а/- Hilál'& editor, Amil 
Zaydan, *! returned to Egypt with fresh images of Lebanon-Syria which 
they could diffuse among Egyptians through their publication or from 
within early proto-Pan-Arab Egyptian organizations : Amil Zaydan 
was active in Ahmad Zaki Páshá's Eastern League, al-Rübitat al- 
Sharqiyah, in the 1920s. 


Many Egyptian intellectuals and professionals who travelled in 
the Fertile Crescent in the 1920s articulated supra-Egyptian Arab 
community viewpoints in that decade and in the 1930s. Tourism in 
Arab West Asia was a common experience of youngish contributors 
to al-Siydsah, or its weekly supplement, who gradually narrowed wide 
Eastern community down to an explicitly Arab crude nationalism al- 
ternative to Egyptian particularism. We shall see that even casual 
tourism for relaxation in Arab West Asia also involved Muslim 
Egyptian intellectuals around a/-Siyasah and al-Rábitat al-Sharqiyah 
more in the political struggles of Arab peoples there against France, 
Britain and Zionism. Direct experience of other Arab countries and 
populations through tourism in the 1920s helped to enduringly Pan- 
Arabized Muslim Egyptian professionals from a range of the accul- 
turated Egyptian strata, not full-time writers only. For example, the 
Egyptiau surgeon ‘Ali Ibrahim, whom we saw summered in Lebanon 
in 1924, in the 19303 repeatedly championed supra-Egyptian Pan- 
Arab and Eastern identity to the Egyptian media. However, al- 
most half of Greater Lebanon's population was Christian. Intellec- 
tual structures in Lebanon with which such vacationing Egyptian pro- 
fessionals had contact, such as the American University of Beirut, 
had been founded by Western Christian missionaries. Christians, 


(51) For Beirut Catholic a/-Bashtr's respectful note of welcome to Amil Zaydan 
on his arrival in Beirut to holiday in Lebanon, see ‘Sahib Majallat al- 
Hila?” [The Proprietor of ai-Hilal], al-Bashir, 8th July 1922. 
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disproportionately predominated in their native faculty, enrolled stu- 
dents and graduates in the local membership of modern professions. 
Travel to, and possible seasonal residence in, half-Christian Leba- 
non, in particular, would help orientate Egyptian professionals such 
as ‘Ali Ibrahim to more sects-neutral Arab community, muting their 
Islamic community emotions. In ‘Ali Ibráhim's case, though, some 
question arises if the Islamic emotions 80 central in Egyptian culture 
had too much force for him to develop a Pan-Arabism in which most 
Lebanese or Egyptian or other Christians would feel comfortable. 
Speaking to a} Hilal in 1931, ‘Ali Ibrahim, then Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine at Cairo University, predicted that Egypt would maintain 
its ‘‘intellectual leadership and lead the Arab world." However, “оог 
advance will be within the framework of Islamic civilization,’’ which 
entailed that the future borrowing from modern secular Western civili- 
zation will be selective.5* In а 1938 interview, ‘Ali Ibrahim stressed 
the contribution of the Egyptian Medical Association, of which he was 
president, to ‘the self-unification of the Arab nations [umam] and to 
making them a single bloc." ‘Ali Ibrahim and his Association had 
long striven to bring together all Arab doctors and to unify Arab 
medical terminology. Arab politicians had to extend this process of 
Arab cultural and scientific unification with economic and cultural 
and ''other" (political?) programmes and strategies 5 "АН 16га- 
him's endeavours underscore the crucial role of acculturated Arab 
specialized professional elites, in this case the medical profes- 
sion, in integrating the Arab lands. But his conception of the 
“might .. glory ... ancient status" that the new Pan-Arab “Ыос” 
would restore 54 conceivably might prove too non-secular and Islamic 
to attract the Christian Arabs prominent in medicine in West Asia. 


(52) "'Hagaratuna al-Qadimah — Fir ‘awntyah am ‘Arabiyah am Gharbtyah?"" 
[Our Coming Civilization — Pharaonic, Arab ог Western?], а/- Hild!, ist 
April 1931. 


(53) "'Ra'yüni fr al-Wahdat al-‘Arablyah — "АП Basha Ibrahim wa ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Bik al-Rafi "1" [Two Views on Arab Unity — ‘Ali Ibrahim Pasha 
and (the Patriotic Party's Secretary) ‘Abd al-Rap man al-Rafi'i], ul-Mugag- 
fam, 13th May 1938, p. 7. 


(54) ‘'... ittihad al-umam al-‘Arabiyah wa ja'liha kutlatan wabidatan wa 
“адай ‘izziha wa majdiba wa rif‘atibg al-qadimah.”’ Ibid. 
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As we shall see, some Muslim Egyptian writers of a/-Siydsah and 
al-Siyásat al-Usba‘tyah, who visited Lebanon and Palestine in the 
1920s and interacted with local Christians in Christian structures 
such as the YMCA or AUB, designed the Pan-Arabism they were 
constructing so that it would integrate Arab Christians. A multi- 
sectarian Pan-Arab community would fit in with a/-Siyasah intellec- 
tuals' commitment to naturalize Western secular positivist elements. 
But even with the ''positivist" al-Siydsah intellectuals, the Islamic 
constituents central in Egypt's Arab culture exerted their strength. 
We shall see that al-Siyásah intellectuals, too, when seeking com- 
munion with other Arabs in the 1920s, and specifically when sympa- 
thizing with the Palestinians' cause, were conscious of Islam as the 
emblem of classical Arab empires and as the religion of most contem- 
porary Arabs. Moreover, early Egyptian capitalism in the 1920s got 
more Egyptians to sacred Mecca and the Hijaz where they met other 
Arabs who were Islamic zealots. Such pilgrimages would counter the 
secularizing, desectarianizing influence that travel in partly Christian 
Lebanon, Palestine and Syria had on Egyptians' Arabism. 


New communications media from the West were to convey vividly 
other Árab countries' physical and cultural specificity to the Egyptian 
masses who never left Egypt. The cinema's contribution to the Pan- 
Arabization of Egyptian consciousness got under way in the late 
1920s. 'Azizah Amir, the first person to produce a fictional film in 
Egypt, in 1928 went to Lebanon to shoot Mount Lebanon's breath- 
taking scenery for a new fictional film that was ‘Чо show the national 
customs of the Lebanese and their praiseworthy ethics." 55 This 
particular film, by highlighting the heavily Catholic Maronite (toa 
lesser extent Druze) jabal Mount Lebanon, would make Egyptians 
more likely to perceive the wide Arabic-speaking community as multi- 
sectarian, founded upon secular elements independent of specific 
religions. 





(55) ‘Azizah Amir and her husband Ahmad al-Shart'r founded the “Film Iss” 
company. She bad commissioned some Lebanese litterateurs to produce 
a script for her film set in Lebanon, in which she was to act herself. Her 
busband, from his name a Muslim, had been in Lebanon with her to help 
with the shooting. ‘Lubnan fi al-Sinamg’’ [Lebanon in the Cinema], al- 
Mugatiam, 11th September 1928 
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The regional economic activity of a new Egyptian capitalism also 
helped bring Egyptians and other Arabs close together. Already, 
Egyptian capitalist leaders worked for such integration of the Arabs 
in order to actualize a conscious crude Pan-Arabism, not just to make 
money. 


In the 1920s, Egypt’s first indigenous Arab-Muslim entrepreneu- 
rial-cum-capitalist class of a modern type was born. The acculturated 
Tal'at Harb (1867 - 13 August 1941) % founded Bank Misr in 1920 
which then built affiliated enterprises in internal and Middle Eastern 
transport, textiles, fisheries, insurance, oil, mining, cinemas, printing 
etc." From its beginnings, Egyptian capitalism consciously fostered 
linguistic, rather than territorial Egyptian, nationalism. From the 
outset, Harb made classical Arabic the medium of accountancy, corres- 
pondence, etc., in his enterprises. °° Tal‘at Harb strove to make all 
the Arabic-speaking countries, not just the discrete territorial unit 
Egypt, the sphere of his new capitalism’s activity. In the 1920s Bank 
Misr bought steamers to carry Egyptian pilgrims to the Islamic holy 
lands, built a number of projects in the Hijaz, and established Air 
Misr between Cairo, Khartoum, Damascus and Baghdad. ë Harb 
established the affiliate Banque Misr-Syrie-Liban in the French-man- 
dated territories: Egyptian interests owned half its share-capital and 
Syrians and Lebanese the other half. Banque Misr-Syrie-Liban 
pursued commercial business more than financing industries in Syria 


(56) Biodata of Harb in al-Mawsa‘at al-Muyassarah (Dar al-Sha'b, Cairo, 
1965) p. 1162. Yusuf As'ad Раді, Masadir al-Didsat al-Arabtyah, 
(Matabi‘ Lubnan, Beirut, 1956), рр. 312-313. An account of Harb's 
thought and career is in Eric Davis, Challenging Colonialism : Bank Misr 
and Egyptian Industrialization, 1920-1941 (Princeton University Press, 
(Princeton, 1983). Davis had access to Harb’s private papers. 


(57) A list of affiliates founded throughout the 1920s and 1930s is given by al- 
Sayyid-Marsot, p. 33. 


(58 Ahmad ‘Abd al-Mu't¢i Hijazi, Ru'yah Надагіуав Tabagtyah li-"Urtibat Migr 
(Dar al- Adab, Beirut, 1979), p. 218. Iam grateful to the Palestinian poet 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Sab'awi for bringing me a copy of this book from the 
Middle East. 


(59) Ralph Coury, p. 460. 
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and Lebanon.*! Economic collaboration with the multi-sectarian 
Lebanese and Syrians might dilute Islamic tints in the Egyptian entre- 
preneurs’ community identifications. Working in the other direction, 
by enabling more and more Egyptians to make the Islamic pilgrimage 
to the Hijaz cheap and comfortable, Egyptian capitalism fostered an 
Islamic revival among Egypt's modern classes that had major effects 
in the 1930s and 1940s. 


From the 1920s, then, Harb's Arabo-Islamic Egyptian capitalism 
was another force knitting the Arab lands together by providing 
modern communications and new integrative joint economic activities. 
Harb and other Egyptian capitalists' developing Pan-Arabism was on 
belated chance by-product of their pursuit of economic profits in 
neighbouring countries that happened to be Arabic-speaking. Earlier, 
under British colonial rule, Arab-Islamic high culture and intellec- 
tualism already formatively influenced the acculturated Tal'at Harb 
before he became a major financier or capitalist. Educated as secular 
lawyers, figures associated with the Misr group such as the bilingua- 
lized Harb, who graduated from the secular Egyptian Law School in 
1889, *! or the early Pan-Arab Muhammad ‘Ali *Allübah, faced in 
youth the full assault of Western languages and Europe-derived legal 
codes and social and economic patterns. Amid the threat of decultura- 
tion that faced his acculturated stratum, Harb, under British colonial 
rule, published books on the great classical Arabs and in defence of 
the veil which, he argued, comprehensive Islam prescribed for 
women.?* Under British colonialism, he also published in defence 


(60) Hourani, p. 161. 


(61) Al-Mawsa‘at al- Muyassarah, p. 1162. И shows Harb's acculturation that 
after graduation he first worked as a translator in the Khedivial estates’ 
legal office (be later succeeded Muhammad Farid as its head) bid, 


(62) The Arabo-Islamic daily al-Mw’ayyad in 1905 hailed Harb's newly-pub- 
lished Ta'i$kh Duwal al-'Arab wa аі- Ізідт [The History of the States of the 
(Classical) Arabs and Islam]. Review in ai-Mu'ayyad, 17th July 1905. 
Harb's sectional Islamic conservatism was illustrated when in A.H. 1323 
(А.р. 1905) he published Tarbiyat al-Mar'ah wa al-Hijab [The Education 
of Women and the Veil, a 199-page reply to Qasim Amin's 1899 Tabrir al- 
Mar'ah [The Emancipation of Women], in which Amin had proposed chan- 
ges to Egyptian women's status Under influence from European societies 
and ideologics. Daghir, MajAdir, p. 2, p. 312. 
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of the “Islamic” Ottoman Empire, so disliked іп Europe.*? Harb 
strove simultaneously (a) to restore the classical Arabs’ language and 
history, (b) reintegrate West-fragmented supra-Egyptian Islamo-Arab 
community, and (c) appropriate West-devised knowledge and activities 
that confer wealth and strength. For Harb, restoring the classical 
Arabs’ language and Islamo-Arab community were goals he always 
pursued as vital in their own right, alongside making money through 
capitalism. After World War I, he synthesized his persistent ideal- 
ist cultural and community drives with modern economic activities. 
In the 1920s he built the restoration of the classical Arabs’ Qur'àn- 
prescribed standard Arabic into his new Arab-Egyptian capitalism. 
In mid-1925, Harb, addressing a Damascus audience, vented all the 
“torment” (magad) that he and other Egyptians had felt before 1919 
when foreigners imposed Western languages as the medium of ins- 
truction for **modern" (i.e. West-derived) knowledge, denying Arabic's 
capacity to convey it. This painful pre-1919 deculturalizing expe- 
rience motivated features of the Arab capitalism Harb now constructed. 
He told his Syrian listeners that both the restricted post-World War I 
Egyptian governments in restoring Arabic as the medium in primary 
and secondary schools, and his companies in using it as the medium 
for their accounts and correspondence despite all ridicule, had 
achieved an essential dimension of national independence.** 


Harb was linked to the Wafd party, some members of which some- 
times used Egypt-centred territorial nationalist phraseology. Clearly, 
though, his intense commitment to perpetuating the Qur'án's, and 
the classical Arabs', Arabic in modern life pointed to linguistic rather 
than territorial nationalism. The political and economic aims of this 
set of capitalism-oriented Egyptians further reduced the account 
that they took of their homeland and the other territorial units in the 
Arab East. Harb in the 1920s was determined to actualize through 


(63) Harb published Kalimat Haqqin ‘an al-Islam wa al- Dawlat al-'Uthmaniyak 
[A World of Truth About Islam and the Ottoman State]. Harb’s interest in 
the Ottoman Empire unfolded within his bilingualized acculturation. He 
translated this work from one published in French by Osman Bey Kamil, 
a secretary of Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid Daghir, Марайіг, pt. 2, p. 312. 


(64) Excerpts from Tal'at Harb's speech at a banquet given for hum by the 
merchants of Damascus in Hijazi, ‘гера! Migr, pp. 217-18. 
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economic activity the wealth, sovereignty and strength vis-a-vis West- 
erners that Egyptian and other Arabic-speakers wanted. Since neither 
Egypt nor any other of the Arab world's territorial-administrative 
units might have the resources to achieve economic sovereignty dis- 
cretely, that aim pointed to a homelands-spanning supra-Egyptian 
community, for Harb. Addressing a Lebanese audience in Beirut in 
July 1925, Harb depicted modern economic endeavours as the means 
by which Arabic-speakers could achieve their ‘‘national aspirations” 
(a*mál qawmiyah) — a joint "economic independence." He impressed 
on his Lebanese listeners the importance of stepping up ''trade exchan- 
ges between us." *5 Clearly, Harb hoped to develop markets in Arab 
West Asia, to prepare the way for Egyptian enterprises to import 
more raw materials from there, to win investments for Egyptian capi- 
tal in the Fertile Crescent's developing economies, and to persuade 
Lebanon, Syria and Palestine's established merchants and rich classes 
to contribute from their capital to Banque Misr's novel modernized 
Pan-Arab economic ventures there. 


Indigenous cultural-ideological Arab elements considerably moti- 
vated Harb’s West-modelled capitalistic ventures, especially his ven- 
tures in Arab West Asia. Then in 1925 in the Fertile Crescent he 
evoked the same nativist high culturism and consciousness of a joint 
indigenous past history in order to persuade the Lebanese, Syrians, 
and Palestinians to give preference to imports from Egypt and to 
collaborate in modern joint economic ventures with Egyptians rather 
than with the more advanced and efficient Europeans. Trying to 
sway his Lebanese and Syrian audiences, Harb sought in the region’s 
classical Arab and 19th century history justification for new economic 
relationships that would integrate Arabic-speakers. The Egyptian 
financier depicted the nearly ten-year Egyptian occupation of Leba- 
non and Syria (1831-1840) as an equal alliance between Egypt’s mod- 
ernizing dictator Muhammad ‘Ali and Lebanon's ruler Bashir Sihab 
Ji and indeed an equal, mutually beneficial collaboration between 
Lebanese-Syrians and the Egyptians, generally. Harb lamented that 
the European powers in 1840 had “соі”? this political unity between 


(65) Excerpts from Harb's speech at a banquet in Beirut in July 1924  Hijazi, 
рр. 212-17. Coury discusses this speech. р. 460. 
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the “two sister regions (lands), Egypt and (wide geographical) Syria, 
that bade fair to transform ‘“‘the destiny of these peoples in the 
East." Harb expressly said to his Beirut audience that he drew his 
positive view of the brief period of Egyptian rule in Lebanon-Syria 
from the writings of Lebanese-Syrian historians, although he may only 
have meant Egyptian-Syrian ones. In contrast, the new capitalist 
activity from Egypt that Harb directed passed across the interna- 
tional frontiers of the post-War statelets imposed on the Arab East 
without demanding any abolition of those borders. However, the in- 
tegration that a new Egypt-based Pan-Arab (“Eastern”) capitalism 
might one day offer the Middle East was clearly regarded by Harb in 
1925 as in line of, and fulfilling, Muhammad ‘Al's political amal- 
gamation of Egypt and Arabic-speaking West Asia by military conquest. 
Harb, at least, on the Egyptian side, would not have minded if mod- 
ernized economic integration of Egypt and the neighbouring Arab State 
as a side effect gradually dissolved the political borders between 
Egypt and the other Arab statelets. In 1925, however, unit- 
ary Pan-Arabism was faraway in the distant future. The responses 
of the non-Egyptian Arabs to whom Harb appealed are important. 
More research is necessary into what degree and types of impres- 
sions Harb made on the Lebanese, and also Syrian and Palestinian, 
populations that he addressed in 1925.6" 


Jankowski and, to some extent, Coury have discussed hopes for 
Egyptian leadership and self-aggrandizement and condescending no- 
blesse oblige as motives in outreach by Egyptians to, in some respects 





(66) Harb’s July 1925 Beirut speech excerpted. Hijazi, рр. 216-17; Coury, 
p. 460. 


(67) A scanning by us of the Beirut Catholi - al-Bashir for July 1925 failed to 
turn up any notice on, or response to, Harb's speeches. But the paper 
definitely was not unmindful of the efforts from Egypt to launch a supra- 
Egyptian indigenous capitalism In July 1925, al-Bashir's correspondent 
in Cairo reported that a group of financiers had been formed there to set 
up real estate banks in Syria, Lebanon and Palestine. The Egyptian group 
called itself ‘ће Association of Studies for Setting up а Real Estate Mort- 
gage Company." Each share in the Association cost Є E100. Some mem- 
bers were now touring Palestine, Lebanon and Syria in the summer holidays 
to study the local economic conditions at first hand there. “Al-Qutr al- 
Мівзгі," al-Bashir, 21ts July 1925, р. 3. 
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less modernized, Arab lands beyond Egypt in the 1920s. 5 Egypt- 
centrism has recurred in Egyptian Arab nationalism, but inherently 
checked by the high Arab culturism that has so greatly motivated and 
determined this national tradition. Harb’s strong high Arab cultural 
consciousness and drives disposed him to have good empathy for the 
West Asian Arab groups with whom he sought economic community, 
and to respect them as equals. In the Egyptians’ historical conscious- 
ness of tho great classical Arab Muslims, Syria and Iraq were the equals, 
and perhaps more than the equals, of Egypt. At the reception given 
by the merchants of Damascus in 1925, Harb called Damascus, Bagh- 
dad and Cairo the three cities that immortalized Islam’s “heritage” 
and ''glory" in “the civilized world." It was not just for the nume- 
rous prestigious capitals of classical Arab [slam in Arab West Asia 
that modern activities there so excited Harb and other Egyptian capi- 
talists. Egypt had drawn ahead of West Asia’s Arab lands in some 
aspects of economic and administrative modernization. But key West 
Asian Arab groups and the Egyptians were much more like equals in 
modern Arab intellectual life and literature, the product of joint 
collaboration. Harb in 1925, addressing Syrian merchants at Damas- 
cus’ Arabic Language Academy, hailed the use of Arabic as the medium 
of instruction in colleges of medicine and (West-derived secular) law 
in Syria. He optimistically projected that the Egyptian govern- 
ment would soon follow the Syrian example and impose Arabic as the 
medium of instruction for modern scientific and technical subjects in 
all Egyptian tertiary institutions —something Egyptian universities had 


(68) Jankowski, pp. 652-53. Jankowski specifically argued that a/-S/yasat 
al-Usba‘tyah, and Ahmad Sha frq Pasha a founder and leader of the Eastern 
League, patronizingly conceived Egypt as the "Рід sister” to the outside 
Arabs, less advanced and weaker, with whom they pursued community in 
the 19208. Cf. Coury's characterization that the Egyptian journalist 
Hafiz Mahmad was apathetic to the special pages devoted to other Arab 
countries that most Egyptian newspapers carried in the 1920s, but then a 
Syrian politician's statement that Egypt would be capital of the future Arab 
East got Mahmad interested. Coury, p. 475, 


(69) The Syrian University in Damascus opened in 1923 “‘with the object of 
providing higher education in Arabic." Hourani, pp. 174-75. This univer- 
sity pioneered for the whole Arab world the use of Arabic as medium of 
teaching such modorn subjects as Weatern medicine. 
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not achieved even at the end of the 1970s. Politically and adminis- 
tratively, Syria in 1925 was far from as integrated as Egypt; but, in 
respect to the restoration of Arabic as a medium of modernizing life 
and knowledge, Harb saw Syria as somewhat ahead of Egypt in 
some areas, that it had things to teach Egypt for its drive to make 
Arabic the medium of modernization. For Harb, relationships with 
Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, etc. would not be one way: Egypt offered 
them modern economic patterns and modernized Arabic culture but 
they would offer much back to Egypt from their side, culturally as 
well as economically, In addressing his Beirut audience in 1925, Harb 
referred to the “many literary relations" (al-'alágát al-adabiyat al- 
'adidah) binding Syria (he meant Lebanon in the first place) and 
Egypt : clearly, these had been valuable to Egypt as well as Lebanon- 
Syria. 


During his 1925 tour, then, Harb held out to the Arabic-speakers of 
Palestine, Lebanon and Syria the aim of a modernized capitalist Pan- 
Arab community that would simultaneously achieve for all the collab- 
orating populations (a) economic independence" and *'prosperity,"' 
(b) a new ''advancedness"'rugi*y of the Arabic language, and (c) ultima- 
tely, the “national bopes"' of the still dominated or colonized lands of 
the (Arab) "East." The mutually reinforcing intertwine of these two 
strands, (a) idealist, old Arab cultural identity elements, and (b) pur- 
suit of joint economic prosperity with other Arabs through capitalism, 
was to produce a very strong, consciousa nd determined Egyptian Pan- 
Arabism in the 1930s and 1940s. In the mid-1920s, Harb hoped to 
develop an intimate humane quasi-national community within the 
frame of the new economic interactions of Egyptians with other 
Arabs. Economic modernization and their developing immemorial joint 
culture, working in unison, would unprecedentedly integrate the mo- 
dern Arabs. Harb, however, was to come to term them ‘‘Arabs’”’ 

"only gradually, after using transitional terms that stressed how shared 
language defined a unifying identity that overrode other distinctions : 
he finally spoke of the Arabs as a contemporary (not only classical) 
unitary community in 1939.77 Harb’s case illustrates that the econo- 
mically modernist Muslim Egyptian classes were not just passively led 


(70) Evolution of Harb's Pan-Arab terminology traced by Coury, pp. 461, 475. 
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to Pan-Arabism by new economic realities, the development of intra- 
Arab economic exchanges and enterprises that pulled the far-flung 
Arab world progressively closer together in the 1920s, 19308 and 1940s. 
Economic changes or gains sometimes strengthened cultural identity 
and drives but the preexisting antiquarian Arab cultural elements and 
Arab-Islamic ideological reflexes were very strong and indeed in part 
determined or structured or motivated exactly what supra-Egyptian 
economic activities or relations these acculturated Egyptians at- 
tempted. Traumatic cultural experiences, the fires of Western lingu- 
istic assaults and depersonalization through which these wealthier 
Egyptians passed under colonialism, partly determined the typical 
acculturated twist they gave their supra-Egyptian capitalism. Having 
been immersed in the West’s languages and concepts, the bilingualized 
Muslim Egyptians recurrently mesh together two rather different 


drives : energetically implant and develop selected knowledge and’ 


patterns frankly recognized as West-derived coupled with inbuilding 
of restoration of classical Islam and the classical Arabs’ past and 
language into these elements that have been appropriated. The once 
actively bilingualizing aspects of modernity are reserved by installing 
an homogenizing standard Arabic that sustains Pan-Arab, not patriotic 
Egyptian, national community. The appropriated modern elements— 
capitalist organization and endeavours here—remain as foundations 
that sustain the renewed indigenous identity. 


The ideological drive to actualize a Pan-Arab economic commu- 
nity some time in the future, even as early as the 1920s, contributed 
to the involvement of Egyptians in the Palestine-Zionist conflict, 
We shall see that Ahmad Shafiq Pasha, representative of Cairo’s 
Eastern League, in 1928 held out the the Misr group’s joint economic 
activities to the Palestinians as one plane for the East's integration. 
Acculturated, modernist, Muslim Egyptians were to become more 
and more conscious that Palestine was Egypt’ s bridge to Arab West 
Asia and thus would be a strategic unit in the Middle East’s economic 
integration. 


Harb’s steamboats, aeroplanes and hotels drew Arabs dispersed 
over far-flung lands into more interactions with each other from the 
1920s. Ніз conglomerate's enterprises were long-term structures that 
socially fused staff from a range of Arab countries, Egyptians inclu- 
ded. His companies also iminersed employees in homogenizing 
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standard Arabic as the medium of modern activities, reversing past do- 
minance of Turkish and European languages in the Arabs' secular life. 


In the 1920s, many tertiary-educated Muslim Egyptian intellec- 
tuals won contract jobs as educators, men of law, or government 
officials in Arab West Asia. The new State entities of Iraq, Lebanon, 
Transjordan, Palestine and Syria were striving to build up West- 
modelled bureaucracies and legal and educational systems — in the 
case of Transjordan virtually from scratch. With local trained per- 
sonnel insufficient, France and Britain, or the local Arabs whom they 
supervised, contracted educated Egyptians to help fill the new needs. 
Ralph Coury has shown that Muhammad Husayn Haykal in 1927 when 
calls for a neo-Pharaonist national identity still rang out loudly in 
Egypt, he called for strengthening Egypt’s economic and cultural ties 
with “the Arab East." Haykal specifically cited Egypt's ability to pro- 
vide the other Arab countries with the trained officials in all branches 
of work in which those countries faced shortages of staff." Here, the 
intellectual leader Haykal and his newspaper а/-5іуйзай formulated a 
Pan-Arabism that would achieve the material interests of al-Siyasah's 
core constituency, the increasing number of Muslim Egyptians who 
received secular tertiary education. In the 1920s, with Egypt a par- 
tially independent particularist State, the Egyptianization of the civil 
service and the slowly growing Egyptian capitalism absorbed 'some 
graduates of local institutions including the University of Cairo (op- 
ened 1925) and of European universities and colleges. Still, more and 
more Egyptian graduates faced unemployment as the 1920s passed 
and in the early 1930s. Employment in the other Arab countries al- 
leviated the unemployment of Egyptian graduates. This was one 
material motive for promotion by Egyptian intellectuals of Pan-Arab 
relationships from the 1920s. 


British-dominated Iraq rapidly built up a modern administration 
and secular educational network after World War I. Egyptians rec- 
ruited on contract played indispensable roles in this expansion. Con- 
tracted Egyptians worked in Iraq's developing secular educational 
system at all levels from the primary schools upwards. The Iraqis 





(71) Coury, р. 460. 
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secured the services of some of Egypt's most brilliant intellectuals 
for their schools and colleges. In the mid-1930s, ‘Abd al-Razzáq al- 
Sanhüri and other Egyptians were to organize Baghdad's School of 
Law." Al-Sanhüri was one of Egypt's outstanding secular lawyers who 
tried in the 1920s to formulate strategies whereby the demise of the 
traditional Turkish-held ‘‘Caliphate” could usher in a successor зирга- 
Egyptian Arab Islamic bloc. Such Egyptian intellectuals’ formative 
roles in developing Iraqi education enduringly built modern Egyptian 
high culture and community ideas into the Arab-Iragi literature and 
intellectual life that was developing. But the experience of living in 
Iraq also had an impact upon these Egyptian educationists, littera- 
teurs and intellectuals. On their return to Egypt, the writings and 
magazines that they produced gave the Egyptian public in-depth know- 
ledge of Iraq, or other Arab countries in which such qualified Egyp- 
tians had been contracted. Residence in Iraq was crucialinthe deve- 
lopment of Ahmad Hasan al-Zayyat (1885-1963) into an Egyptian Pan- 
Arab. Al-Zayy&t's basic degree was from the traditionalist Islamic 
University of al-Azhar. But he had attended lectures at the old secu- 
lar Egyptian University, taught in a Catholic French-medium mission- 
ary school, and studied for the /icence in Law in Paris. He was an 
acculturated, thoroughly bilingualized French-speaking Egyptian Islam- 
ist. We are tracing in a separate paper how his three years' residence 
in Iraq helped al-Zayyat make the ideological transition from pre- 
World War I Egyptian Pan-Islamic solidarity with the Turks—even 
against West Asia's fellow Arabs in conflict with the Turks—to an 
Egyptian Pan-Arabism that endorsed the Arab ethnic revolt against 
Turkish Ottoman rule. Al-Zayyat illustrates how temporary contract 
careers of Egyptian intellectuals in Arab West Asia from the 1920s 
gave great impetus to the interpenetration of Egypt’s and the West 
Asian Arabs’ community consciousnesses. Back in Egypt, al-Zayy&t 
from 1933 brought out his seminal literary magazine, al- Risīlah, which 
published articles by him about Iraq and poems and articles by Iraqi 
writers. 





(72) Ibid. 
(73) ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Sanhart, Le Califat : som Evolution vers une Soclete nes 


. Notions Orientales (Paris, 1926), discussed in Ziadeh, p. 118; Jankowski, 
рр. 650-51. 
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During the period of British colonial rule over Egypt, prior to 
1922, acculturated Muslim Egyptians had travelled in Arab West Asia 
as tourists or as anti-British political exiles in the Ottoman Empire. 
The exiles had mainly been resident in Turkish-speaking Constanti- 
nople, where, however, resident Asian Arabs socialized them into consi- 
derable sympathy for the Empire's dissident Arab national movements. 
However, temporary careers for Egyptian intellectuals and profession- 
als in Arab West Asia after World War I diffused them around the 
different Arab lands with whose peoples they now had daily unremit- 
ting contact for years. The impact of these Arab lands and the ideo- 
logies fermenting there upon the educated Egyptians who experienced 
them was thorough and lasting. This key group of temporarily ex- 
patriate Muslim Egyptian opinion-makers proceeded on their return to 
relay these lands and the community conclusions they suggested to 
literate Egyptians in general. 


Visits in the 1920s to Egypt by poets and writers from Arab West 
Asia brought the variety and creativity of culture there home to literate 
Egyptians. "Visiting non-Egyptian Arab writers were diverse enough 
in styles and outlooks to win some interest among all factions on the 
Egyptian literary scene, from neo-classicist Islamists to the aggressive 
modernists. The nominally Muslim Iraqi poet Jamil Sidqi al-Zahawi 
(1863-1937) visited Egypt in June 1924. Al-Zaháwi had created a sim- 
plified poetical language that approximated to ordinary speech—a far- 
reaching break with neo-classical Arabic poetical diction.* Al-Zaháwi 
long had been a champion of the emancipation of women in Ottoman 
times and his poems voiced a far-reaching religious unbelief, albeit 
one drawn as much from classical Arab sources as from the modern 
West, that excited even the most radical Egyptian modernists. The 
Christian Egypto-Syrian intellectuals and press predictably gave good 
coverage to the visiting al-Zahawi showing their secular relation to the 
Arab world's strong Sunni Muslim religious tradition.” But al-Zaha- 
wi also electrified even the extremist Egyptian modernist secularists 


(74) Salma Khadra Jayyusi, Trends and Movements іп Modern Arabic Poetry; 
(Leiden E. J. Brill 1977), vol. 1, рр. 182-186. 


(75) For example, "Tarjamat Fay Іазаї al-'Iraq Jamil Sidqi al-Zahawi,'' (An 
Account of 'Iraq's Philosopher Jamil $1041 al-Zahawi), al-Mugajjam, 26th 
June 1924, p. 2. 
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in 1924. Even the secularist Copt Salàámah Müs&, normally averse to 
Egypt's participation in the more neoclassical standardized Pan-Arab 
culture and in Islam-tinged community, after he met the religiously 
sceptical al-Zah&wi during his 1924 visit to Egypt, enthusiastically 
praised him in print. Misa wrote that any Egyptian who sat with al- 
Zahawi, still in Egypt then, would feel as though in the presence of an 
Egyptian. Al-Zaháwi's presence brought home to Musa the closeness 
all Arabic-speakers had to each other. Müs& mentioned the rage 
Egyptians felt at the imperialists’ attacks on struggling Syrians, Tuni- 
sians, etc. 19 It was al-Zah&wi's religious scepticism that left a lasting 
impression оп Mis&, dominating the account he gave of the Iraqi 
poet’s visit 23 years later in his autobiography. The anti-religious 
diwán that al-Zaháwi left with Mis in 1924 also impressed Zaki Abū 
Shadi but was unpublishable in Egypt. 1" 


The point is that non-Egyptian Arab authors in the 1920s could 
match the contributions of all categories of Egyptian writers including 
avant-garde modernist secularists. Egyptian writers knew that cultu- 
ral relations with other Arabs were not one way, but exchanges from 
which both parties gained. Al-Zahawi was an instance of the pattern 
in which a non-Egyptian Arab writer's visit resounded the more be- 
cause Egypt's magazines and newspapers already had thoroughly fami- 
liarized literate Egyptians with his writings and his articles on scienti- 
fic subjects, the emancipation of women, and other anti-traditionalist 
themes. Al-Zah&wi from the late 19th century had been publish- 
ing these articles іп al- Hilal and al-Mugtaiaf and other Egyptian maga- 
zines and newspapers. Ongoing personal encounters and the pages 
of Egyptian newspapers and magazines that drew contributions from 
the whole Arab world in the 1920s further actualized the reciprocal 
Pan-Arab (rather than a self-sufficient Egyptian) intellectual and 
cultural life. 





(76) For Salamah Masa's reaction to al-Zahzwt in 1924, зое Coury, p. 472. 


(77) Salama(h) Musa, Education of Salama Musa, tr. L. O. Schuman (F. J. 
Brill, Leiden, 1961), рр. 164-65. Маші inaccurately recalled in this autobio- 
graphy that al-Zaliuwt's 1924 visit to Cairo was in 1925. 


(78) Jayyusi, vol. 1, p. 339; Schuman's note in Education of Salama Musa, pp. 
260-61. 


VOL. LX PAN-ARABISM IN EGYPT NO. 2 
OVERVIEW 


Aeculturated Egyptians maintained primacy in Egypt’s political 
and literary life in the 1920s. Material interests and their partial cultu- 
ral afünities with Westerners motivated such acculturated Muslim 
Egyptians to seek accommodation with the Western powers and to 
carry forward sectional Westernization of Egypt's life and culture. 
However, in Egypt itself after Would War I, Britain used violence and 
intimidation to keep the Egyptians subjected and deny them even 
internally the political sovereignty that Britai sanid it had granted. 
Britain’s intimidatory actions certainly fanned old Muslim assumptions 
that Christian Europeans were neo-crusader enemies among ordinary 
Muslim Egyptians. However. Britain's contemptuous or insensitive 
mistreatment of the very acculturated Egyptians eager to become 
partners with Britishers/Europeans might reactivate the old thought- 
frame among them also. 


Outside Egypt, in the length and breadth of the Arab world, the 
Western imperial powers were fragmenting, repressing, dispossessing, 
fighting and conquering Arabs throughout the 1920s on an unprece- 
dented scale. Western powers used Christianity and other religious 
issues to fragment, control and subject the Arab lands. The Western- 
ers’ contemptuous treatment and lethal actions against the Muslims and 
against Islam could not but make even Muslim Egyptians interested 
in Western positivist thought wonder if it had developed enough 
strength to even inhibit the behaviour of Westerners who originated 
it. If the acts of Westerners in Egypt and the Arab world suggested 
to West-tinctured Muslim Egyptians that humanity was still in an age 
of religious conflicts, they might try to organize with West-derived 
techniques some wider counter-bloc. An additional section will 
further trace how the West’s hostile actions stimulated development 
by highly acculturated Muslim Egyptians around the Liberal Constitu- 
tionalists’ al-Siyasah and in the Eastern League (al-R&bitat al-Shar- 
qiyah) of supra-Egyptian Arab-Islamic-Eastern community, in the 
1920s. 


France and Britain in the 1920s presided over a modernization 
of communications and economic life in Arab West Asia which coun- 
tered their endeavours to fragment the Arabs. The improving com- 
munications enabled thousands of Egyptians to come seasonally on 
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summer holidays to Palestine, Lebanon and Syria. Economic develop- 
ment in Arab West Asia brought Egyptians here as residents who 
developed modest Pan-Arab economic endeavours in partnership with 
Jocal Arabs. Many highly qualified Egyptian intellectuals resided 
temporarily in Arab West Asia from the 1920s as contract staff crucial 
for the construction of modern civil services and secular educational 
and legal systems in the statelets there. 


Many Egyptian tourists in Arab West Asia in the 19203 were 
secular-educated bilingualized professionals or intellectuals. In Leba- 
non, Palestine, and Syria they had encounters with Westernized 
acculturated elites that were heavily Christian. Acculturated Muslim 
Egyptian professionals and intellectuals on contract jobs in Arab West 
Asia contributed to Westernizing endeavours in partnership with local 
Arabic-speakers who were disproportionately Christian (and, in Bagh- 
dad, also Jewish). The secular education and functions of both the 
Egyptian and Arab West Asian elites that were linking up, and the 
diverse sects of the West Asian Arab populations being encountered, 
might point to a religiously neutral Pan-Arab community with language 
the indigenous integrative factor. Islamist figures and themes were 
strong in the Arabic writing being produced by Asian Arabs in the 
1920s. However, there were aggressive modernists there as in Egypt, 
and Egyptian intellectuals could maintain radical positivism if they 
wanted as they moved from Egyptian particularism to a Pan-Arab 
community. We saw that the acculturated, bilingual Muslim Egyptian 
Tal'at Harb was in part inspired by Islam's great pastin his. economic 
outreach to Lebanon-Syria's Arabic-speakers. Western behaviour 
in the Arab world in the 1920s irritated and aroused strongly Islam- 
tinted resistance from the local populations. The religious undertones 
of violent conflicts between Westerners and Arabs necessarily tinc- 
tured even modernist Muslim Egyptian intellectuals' own supra- 
Egyptian community identifications in the 1920s. Durable culture 
elements, too, coloured acculturated Egyptians’ outreach to other 
Arabs with Islamic community emotions. 
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THE FATAWA FIRUZ SHAHT AS A SOURCE 
FOR THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE 
SULTANATE PERIOD 


ZAFARUL ISLAM 


The reign of Sultan Firüz Shah is not only known for the pros- 
perity of the Sultanate and comparatively good economic condition 
of the people, but it is also marked by the promotion of knowledge 
and learning. The Sultan, himself a man of literary and scholarly 
taste, patronised scholars and men of letters by giving a fillip in 
various ways to their academic, educational and literaiy activities. His 
main interest Was, however, in the pursuit and patronage of the theo- 
logical sciences (*ul&m-i diniyah).! Therefore, it is no wonder that 
several works on theology and Islamic jurisprudence were compiled in 
his times,* and some of these were dedicated to біт? It would bea 
mistake to regard these works devoid of any historical value, simply 
because they deal with theological and legal problems and are, in a 
way, of a purely speculative nature. D. S. Richard has emphasized the 
point that the ideal character of Islamic law 1s well established but it 


(1) Diya‘ al-Din Barani, Ta'rikh-I Егас Shahi (Calcutta, 1862), р. 559; Shams 
Siraj ‘Afif, Ta'rikh-1 Firüz Shaht (Calcutta, 1890), pp. 130, 179, 580; Strat-i 
Firüz Shahi (Transcript [MS. Oriental Public Library, Bankipore] Maulana 
Azad Library, A. M. U., University collection, Farsia, Akhbar, No. 111), f. 
147, 290; Fitaaat-i FirRz Shaht,ed. Abdur Rashid (Aligarh), pp. 11,13, 15. 


(2) Firnz Shah's great interest in Islamic jurisprudence and compilation of 
many legal works during his reign may be correlated to his efforts for bring- 
ing various aspects of administration In conformity with the Islamic law, 
as it required compilation of summaries and manuals of Islamic law parti- 
cularly in Persian, the court language and academic language of medieval 
India. 


(3) The notable are Fawa'id-i: Firgz Shahi, Fatawa Firoz Shahi, Fatawa Tatar 
Khani and Tafsir Tatar Khani. For details, see my article ‘‘Works of 
Legal Nature of Firuz Shah's Reign," Bias in Indian Historiography, ed. 
Devahuti (Delhi, 1980), pp. 329-37. 
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is difficult to deny that any given situation has no relationship to the 
practice. One may not agree fully with his views and conclusions, 
but it is a fact, which could be discerned in the works of our great 
theologians and jurists also, that the figh reflects the social conditions 
and practices prevalent in a given Islamic society. Unfortunately, 
modern scholars and historians have not paid, till now, due attention 
to the legal works compiled in medieval India excepting a few, such 
as I. H. Qureshi, K. M. Ashraf and K. A. Nizami who have made use 
of these works in their historical studies. Still a mass of theological 
and legal literature remains either entirely neglected or touched peri- 
pherally. These religious and legal works, particularly the Fatāwā collec- 
tions, contain abundant material of historical significance, throwing 
a good deal of light on the social, economic and political life of the 
contemporary period. 


The Fatawa Firaz Shaht® is a contemporary legal and juristic 
corpus of Firüz Sh&h's reign (A D. 1351-1388). It i» surprising that 
contemporary and near contemporary sources do not furnish details 
about the compilation of the Fatáwi Fir@z Sh ihi, while some of them 
do refer to other legal works compiled in the same period such as 
Fatawa Tatar Khani.* All our information in this connection is, there- 
fore, entirely based on the introduction of the work by its anonymous 
editor. According to him, Sadr al-Din Ya'qüb Muzaffar Kuhrami,’ 


(4) D.S. Richard, Islam and the Trade In Asia (London, 1970), р 40. 


(5) The manuscripts of the Fatawa Firgz Shaáhi are preserved in M.A. Library, 
A.M. U. (University collection, Farsia, Mazhab, No. 260); the India Office 
Library (Ethe, 2564) and the Oriental Public Library, Patna (No. 2466) 
The India Office MS. is entitled Figh i Firüz Shah. My study is based 
on the Aligarh manuscript. 


(6) ‘Afif, p. 392. 


(7) read it ав "Kuhramr'' from the Aligarh manuscript It has been variously 
given by the cataloguers and modern scholars, The cataloguer of the 
Oriental Public Library and Prof. H. Askari (Patna Universuy Journal, 1959, 
рр. 62-63) refer to itas "Спиігатаї""; Ethe (Catalogue of the Persian Manus- 
cripts in the Library of India Office [Oxford], vol. 11, 2564) and I. H. Qure- 
shi (The Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi [New Delhi, 1971], p. 18) 
mention it as ‘““Kuramt’’; M. Bashiruddin Ahmad (Administration of Justice in 
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who died before its completion, was its author. The incomplete 
manuscript remained in oblivion for his heirs did nothing in this con- 
nection. When Firaz Shaih’s attention was drawn to this manuscript, 
probably by some nobles or theologians of the court, his scholarly 
interest was aroused, and subsequently he ordered its revision and 
completion.? Though it is established that the compilation and revision 
was accomplished under the personal supervision of Firüz Shah, it 1s 
not known whether it was done by a board of scholars, as we find in 
the case of the Fatdwa Tatar Khaini and the Fatawa 'Alamgiri (Fatawi 
Hindiyah), or by the writer of the preface alone who preferred to 
remain anonymous. It is, however, interesting to note that in the 
preface of another work of the same nature known as Fatáwa Qará 
Khan, it is again stated that the work is a revision of the original 
draft of Sadr al-Din Ya'qüb Muzaffar Kuhrami (or Kirmani)® Here, 
itis also mentioned that the revision was done by Malik Qabül Онг'йп 
Khwàn, a distinguished and learned noble of Firüz Shah’s reign 


Medieval India [Aligarh, 19411) gives it as "Кигапі""; K. A. Nizam (Supple- 
ment to Elliot and Dowson's History of India [Delhi, 1981], vol. in, p. 118) 
refers to it as “Kirmani” and K. М Ashraf (Life and Conditions of the 
People of Hindustan [Delhi, 1970], p. 22) gives “‘Kirrant.’’ ‘‘Kuhrami’’ 18 
ascription to Kuhram, also known as Ramgarh, which is an ancient and 
historical town of Punjab situated sixteen miles south of Patiala. Accord- 
ing to the Hindu tradition, Kuhram is the abode of the maternal grand- 
father of Rama Chandra, King of Ayodhya. In А.р 1192 1t was conquered 
by Muhammad Ghart, and given in the charge of Qutb al-Din Aybak who 
made it seat of his government till Delhi was finally subjugated and made 
capital of the Delhi Sultanate. Henceforth, it remained the headquarters 
of a parganah of the same name throughout the Sultanate period. (Ітре- 
rial Gazetteers of India, new edition, vol. xu, p. 237.) 


(8)  Fatdwa Firax Shaht, f 2b. 


(9) See Ethe, 2971; Ivonow, pp. 356, 1034; Makhin at-i Shirani Collection 
(Lahore), vol. ii, pp. 1637-38. Nizami Bada’ant (Q4mas al-Mashaht: [Ba- 
daun, 1924], vol. ii, p. 32) and T. W. Beale (An Oriental Biographical Dic- 
tionary [Delhi, 1971], p. 340) incorrectly attribute the compilation of the 
Кагама Оага Khant to the reign of ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji. 


(10) Malik Qabal Qur'an Khwan had served in turn as Sarpardadar, Aniir-Í maj- 
lis, and Миді of Samana and Badaun, (Barani, р. 527; 'Aftf, pp. 159, 162, 
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On the basis of comparison of a passage of the Fatdw1 Qard Крат 
(given in Risálah dar Вау" Áradi, a 16th century treatise on agrarian 
law!!) and through correlating the existent information about Fatawa 
Qara Kham in different catalogues of the Persian manuscripts,!! I may 
venture to suggest that both the Fatáwá were based on the same 
original drafts of Ya'qüb Muzaffar. But a definite conclusion in this 
regard may be arrived at only after a careful comparison of the texts 
of both the Fatāwā,! 


The controversy about the original compiler and the editor apart, 
the work is unique in style and rich in content. Structurally, the 
Каїна Firüz Shahi is different from other fatawa-compilations of 
medieval India. The traditional way of compiling the fatawa in those 
days was to collect the opinions of earlier jurists on different points 
of law and arrange them on the pattern of text-books on Islamic law 
under their usual chapters.'* Contrary to the traditional lines, the 
compiler of the Каїна Firüz Sháhi has arranged his work in the form 


254-55; Yahya bin Ahmad Sirhindz, Ta'rIkh-i Mubdrak ShaAt [Calcutta, 
1931], pp. 127, 134-35.) 


(11) The Risdlah dar Вау" Агафії written by Shaykh Jalal al-Din Thanesari (d. 
A.D. 1582) contains a quotation from the Qur'an Khwant (or Каїна 
Qarë Khwani). The comparison of the same with the passage found in the 
Fatéwd Етгах Shaht shows only a few minor variations (Risdlah dar Bay‘ 
Aradi, MS. Aligarh, Mau!ana Azad Library, Shaifta Collection, 24/26, f. 
5b). For a critical study of the Risdlah soo my article " Ar&dt-i Hindkt Shar't 
Haythtyat ‘Ahd-i Mughliyah ke ‘Ulama’ kr Nazar men," Burkan (Delhi), 
vol. 92, no. 3, March 1984, pp. 135-51. 


(12) The contents of second part of the Fatdwa Сага Khant given by Ethe are 
identical with that of the Aligarh manuscript of the Farawa Firax Skaht, 
The only apparent difference is that the chapter on the procedure for divi- 
sion of inheritance (Kitab al-Fara’:d) 1s not listed in the contents of the 
Fatawa Firar Shahi. 


(13) Could not do this at present as the manuscripts of tho Fatawa Qara Khant, 
preserved in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Shirani Collections (Lahore) 
and the India Office Library, were not available to me. 


(14) Cf. K. A. Nizami, Some Aspects of Religion and Politics in India during the 
Thirteenth Century (Delhi 1974), pp. 39-40. 
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of istifta’ and fatwa (the query addressed to a legal authority, i.e. muft, 
and opinion or verdict given by him) which is the original way of the 
fatáwa-compilation. In arranging the chapters, the compiler has 
followed the pattern of other legal works, but he has not based its 
contents entirely on some earlier books without taking into account 
the various problems facing the contemporary society. Moreover, 
most of the medieval fat4wá-collections — even those compiled under 
the State patronage with a view to giving guidance to the judiciary 
or to the people in general—are in Arabic, rather than in Persian which 
was the court language as well as the academic language in those 
days.'® Significantly enough, the language of the Fatawa Firaz Shahi 
is mainly Persian but intermixed with Arabic. The questions and 
answers are in Persian, while the quotations given in support of the 
answers are taken from authentic Arabic sources.!8 


(15) Fatwa (pl. fatawa) signifies opinion on a point of law given by a mufti or 
а jurist. The fatawd-compilation denotes collection of the istiftas (queries 
addressed to а legal authority on a legal point) and the fatawa (opinions 
expressed on them). The collections of verdicts of mufits and jurists are 
considered as one of the most important legal manuals. For more details, 
soo Encyclopaedia of Islam (Leiden, 1965), vol. ii, pp. 866-67, articlo of E. 
Tyan on “Fatwa.” 


(16) Tho ‘Ulama’, адз and muftis were, of course, well versed in Arabic 
language. But the administrative officers and the common literates were 
not so familiar with Arabic, their academic language being Persian. 


(17) Regarding the language of the Fatdwa, Ethe's statement із misleading. 
According to him, the Fatadwa Firar Shaht is "а work on civil and eccle- 
siastical Jaw compiled according to the sunnite creed in Arabic text with 
Persian paraphrases and interpretations." (Vol. it, pp. 1377/2564.) 


(18) The well kaown legal works referred to by the Fat4wa Fīrnz Shahi are 
as follows : Muhammad bin Hasan Shaybant (d. А.р. 805), а/-/аті! al- 
Saghtr, Ahmad bin Muhammad al-Khassaf (d. A о 874), Adab al-Qadt; 
Abn al-Layth Nasr bin Muhammad Samarqandi (d др. 983), Khazanat 
al-Fiqh; Muhammad bin Ahmad Sarakhsi (d. a.D. 1090), Shark al-Takawt; 
нозат al-Din ‘Umar bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. А.р. 1141), al-Waqi‘ät al- 
Husdmtyah; idem, al-Fatawa al-Sughra; Таб bin Ahmad Bukhart (d. А.р. 
1147), Khulagat al-Fataw4; ‘Abd al-Rahman bin Muhammad Kirmani 
(d. a.D. 1148), ai-Ig45; "АП bin ‘Uthman Usht (d. AD. 1173), Fatdwd 
Sirajtyah, Burhan al-Din Mahmad bin Sadr al-Shahid (d. a р. 1174), al- 
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As the Fatawa Firaz Shaht does not usually mention the name of 
the mustaft! (questioner), it may be presumed on face value that 
the compiler himself paraphrased the questions and their answers. But 
an istifta’ bears the name of its querist, Amir Ahmad Khalji who was 
seemingly a court noble.!® It presupposes the possibility that certain 
questions might have been actually addressed to the compiler by some 
individual querists. The nature of the compilation of the Fatáwa 
Firaz Shaht also lends further support to this view. However, the 
questions listed for explanation tend to show that the compiler took 
into consideration the social and economic conditions prevailing in 
his own times. Only a careful analysis of some select passages from 
the Fatáwa Firüz Shaht would make the point clear. 


Some of the questions selected for the analysis are purely of reli- 
gious nature, but their relevance to our discussion is quite under- 
standable. For example, there 13 a question in the chapter ом the 
“Prayers of a traveller" (Salat al-musafir): 1f someone after his settle- 
ment in Delhi makes a visit to his native place, would he be required to 
observe the law of a traveller (musdfir) or that of a resident (muqim) 
in relation to prayers and other religious obligations??? {nterestingly 
enough, the Fatāwā cancels the legality of the immigrant’s original 
homeland (wajan-i agli) and requires him to treat himself legally as a 
traveller whenever he makes casual visits to his native place.!! Thus, 
itis obviously a question of social significance, as it provides instruc- 
tion to, and clarifies the position of, those Muslims, native or foreign, 





Muht ; Idem, Dhakhirat al-Fatawa, Одді Khan Hasan bin Mansar Uzjandt 
(d. Ар. 1196), Fatawd Qadi Khan;'AM bin Abi Bakr Marghinant (d. 
A.D. 1196), al-Hiddyah; Zahir al-Din Muhammad bin Ahmad al-Bukhar (d. 
A.D. 1212), Fatawa Zahtiivah. 


(19) Fatawa Езғпх Shahi (Kitab al-‘Ariyah), f. 488a. 


(20) It should be noted here that Islamic liw makes a distinction between а 
person who ів ın his native place and a person who is in a state of travel- 
ling with regard to observance of the religious obligations, particularly 
Prayer and Fast (Salah and Sawm). The travellers are given certain con- 
cessions with regard to these duties. Seo for details а/- Hidd) ah (Matba‘-i 
*Alimi, Delhi), vol. і (Kitab al-Salah, Kitab al-Sawm), pp. 145-47, 196-201. 


(21) Fatawa Firüz Shans, f. 69 b. 
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who had made Delhi their permanent abode in view of its cultural, 
economic and political importance.™ In the same way, the issue regard- 
ing the validity of the visibility of new moon at Daulatabad for the 
people of Delhi on the basis of information given by some persons of 
Daulatabad has been accepted by the Fatawa.* Though it is purely 
a point of law, it also Indicates cultural contact among the people of 
the north and the south that had greatly developed in the Sultanate 
period, particularly during the Tughlaq rule. 


It is well known that the Khums (one-fifth) on mines and treasure- 
troves is one of the sources of revenue in a Muslim State which is 
discussed in all legal compendia in their chapters on the Zakah,^ In 


(22) It 1s widely known that after the sack of Baghdad In А.р. 1258 Delhi had 
become the hub of he world of Islam and a repository of the Muslim cul- 
ture and learning Inthe East. While writing about IItutmish's reign, ‘Isami 
stated that the people from every walk of life (scholars, theologians, phy- 
siclans, merchants, artisans, craftsmen, etc ) thronged Delhi from different 
parts of the world (Futak al-Salattn [Madras, 1948]. рр. 114-15). Of ‘Ala’ 
al-Din’s reign, Baran} said that a galaxy of such distinguished scholars was 
found there that they had no match even in Bukhara, Egypt, Damascus, 
Tabriz, Isfahan and Rum (Ta’rikh-i FiIrüz Shaht, р. 341). Ibn Battotah 
called Delhi of Muhammad Tughlaq's reign ''the most magnificent city of 
the Islamic East’’ (Rik/ah [Cairo, 1858], vol. li, p 15). See also for descrip- 
tion about Delhi, Amir Khusro, Nuh Sipahr (Calcutta, 1948), p. 143; idem, 
Duwal Rant Ката! Khan, Aligarh edition, pp. 46-47. 


(23) Fatawa Firüz Shahi, ff. 88 b-89 a. 


(24) According to the Hanafite jurists the treasure-trove bearing a sign of Islam 
would be treated as Інд ah (valuables lost and found) and the treasures 
which bear a sign of the pre-Islamic age are subject to a tax of one-fifth, 
the four-flfth beloaging to the finder irrespective of his being Mus'im or 
non-Muslim. If the treasure has been found in a land owned (mamlakah) 
by a person, the owner was entitled to four-fifth and the rest belonged to 
the State according to Aba Hanifah, and in the view of Aba Yasuf the 
finder is entitled to four-fifth in this case also. (Burhan al-Din ‘Aly bin 
Abr Bakr Marghinani, а/- Ніайуаћ [Lucknow, АН. 1325], vol. i, p. 182; 
Mawardy, al-Akkam al-Sultantyah [Cairo, a.n. 1325], p. 106; N.P. Agh- 
nides, Muhammadan Theorles of Finance [Lahore, 1961], pp. 416-17; ‘Abd 
al-Hamid Muparri Ghaznawt, Dastar al-Albab ft "Пт al-Hisab, rotograph 
по. 175 [MS. Raza Library, Rampur], Department of History, A. М, U., 
Aligarh, ff. 30a, 36b.) 
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this connection the relevant passage in the Fatdwa Firgz Shahi gives 
some information of historical interest. It contains a question about 
the treasure-trove of silver coins bearing certain Hindu symbols." 
This indicates the nature of the coins which were in circulation in the 
pre-Muslim period and in the reign of the early Sultans as we come 
to know from other sources. 


More significant and interesting is the question regarding the 
legal position of the Indians falling captive in the hands of the Mongols 
during their inroads into Indian territories. It is a well-known fact 
that a large number of Indians had been made captive and taken 
away by the Mongols in the course of their intermittent raids. The 
Fatdwá mentions several queries about the legal position of such 
captives and the issues arising out of their captivity. The Каїна 
holds that the captives about whom it is not known definitely whether 
they were living or dead would be declared mafqad (missing 


(25) Fatawa Багат Shaht, f. 71 a. 


(26) The numismatic evidence shows that several royal houses like the Kala- 
churi, Gahadavala and Cahamna, which were having domination in North 
India, had issued coins bearing the figure of the goddess Lakshmi. 
Depicting horseman on one side of the coins and the bull of Siva on the 
other was also a popular device of the coinage in the Hindu period (D. C. 
Sirkar, Studies in Indian Coins [Patna, 1968], рр. 17, 230-33). It із also well 
known that Muhammad Ghari had adopted the same device for his coinage. 
Some coins of his reign had the figure of seated Lakebmi, while others 
showed a borseman and the bull of Siva. (fbíd., p. 19; Nelson Wright, 
The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Deiki [New Delhi, 19751, 
pp. 5-10.) 


(27) Amir Khusro himself mentions the Incident of his being captured by tho 
Mongols and escaping subsequently from their clutches (Amir Khusro, 
Dtbáchah-i Ghurrat al-Kamal [MS Aligarh, Habibganj, 50/18], f. 29 a). 
Amir Hasan Sijzt states that Khwajah Rukn al-Din Chishti was made 
captive by the Mongols, but he was set freo by the order of Chingiz Khan 
when the latter came to know that the father of the captive was in the habit 
of feeding unknown persons (Amir Hasan Sijzt, Fawd'id al-Fu'ád [Nawal 
Kishore, А.р. 1894], pp. 17-18). ‘Aftf (pp. 49, 136) also refers to 
some cases of capture of the Indians by the Mongols. See also Hamid 
Qalandar, Khayr al-Majalis, ed. Prof. K. A. Nizami (Aligarh), pp. 206 
259-60; Amir Khurd, Sryai al-Awliya’ (Delhi, А.н, 1302), р. 276. 
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person), and a qddi or another official was to be appointed as care- 
taker of their property, provided no one among his family remained 
alive to take charge of them.** We do not know whether the 
verdict regarding these captives was implemented or not, it is prob- 
able that it was so. Thus, we see that though the questions and their 
answers are in a way speculative or hypothetical, they do reflect the 
actual problems relating to the property of the person concerned on 
account of the Mongol inroad. 


Apart from the above specific problems of the Sultanate period, 
the Fatāwā supplies ample information about the social, economic 
and military affairs of the period. 


After the establishment of the Muslim rule in India, the prob- 
lem of Hindu-Muslim relationship acquired much importance. It is 
quite understandable that the co-existence of the two communities 
created number of social problems and raised different questions of 
mutual interest. It is equally probable that some attempts were made 
by some people of both the communities to find answers and solu- 
tions to these sociological problems. However, the Fatáwd Firaz 
Shahi deals with such problems at length and provides a glimpse of the 
social attitude of the Muslims to their compatriots.” It is significant 
to note that the Fatáwd permits the return of salīm, the traditional 
way of Muslim salutation, to the non-Muslims.!! Similarly, it also 
gives legal sanction to severalthings of social intercourse : a Muslim 
could become a guest of a non-Muslim 33; he could exchange presents 


(28) For details about the mafqad, seo al-Hidayah, vol. ii, рр. 596-97. 

(29) Fatawd Кігпі Shahi, ff. 245-b; 248-a. 

(30) It may be clarified here that while dealing with the problems of the rela- 
tions between Muslims and non-Muslims, the Fatdwa has generally used 
the term dlimmi, but it may be correctly applied to the Hindus as most of 
the medieval Muslim jurists treated Hindus as dhimmis in a legal sense. 
The Fataw4, too, has used the term dkimmi for the Hindus at various 
places. 


(31) Fatawa Firür Shaht, f. 487 b. This is a controversial issue among tho 
jurists. The compiler of the Fatdwd chose to adopt the opinion of those 
jurists who thought it permissible. 


(32) Ibid., f. 484 a. 
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and gifts with his non-Muslim friends 23; he could go to enquire after 
the health of his non-Muslim friends and neighbours 34; he could teach 
them the Qur'àn and Islamic jurisprudence; a Muslim master would 
pay the fitrah (alms given on the occasion of ‘Id al-Fitr) on behalf of 
his non-Muslim slaves or servants,*® but it is not binding on a non- 
Muslim master to pay on behalf of his Muslim servants. A Muslim 
could also give the amount of the fitrah to non-Muslims contrary to 
the standpoint of some of the Muslim jurists." These points may 
seem to be hypothetical to us, but in fact they deal with some actual 
problems of the Indian society in the medieval period. 


Conversions to Islam, in most cases, had divided the Indian fami- 
lies.9 Naturally, it created new and interesting problems of mutual 
relationship and dealings. What their problems were and what reme- 
dial measures were taken, no historical source tells us. Here also, 
Fatawa Firüz Shahi gives us some clues. For instance, it makes obli- 
gatory on a Muslim son to look after his Hindu parents, treat them 
well, extend to them financial assistance, and, above all, be as obedient 
a son to them as he was before, or ought to be.?? 





(33) Ibid., f. 217 а. It is remarkable that the Fatawé has also taken up the 
issue of acceptance of the presents sent Бу Ra’is and Ranas to the Sultan. 
We are informed by the sources that Delhi Sultans, particularly Frraz Shah, 
had good relations and close association with Ra’is and Ranas who were 
the powerful and dom'nant sections of the Hindu society at that time. 
(Barani, pp. 587-88; ʻA fif, pp. 60, 102-3, 281; Insha’-i Mahra, ed. Sh. Abdur 
Rashid [Lahore, 1965], letter no. x, pp. 22-23.) 


(34) Fatawa Ftraz Shahi, f. 336 b. 
(35) Ibid., f 212 a. 
(36) Ibid .f. Тб a. 


(37) Ibid. f. 76 b. Imam Shafi't and Aba Yusuf do not think ıt lawful to give 
the amount of fitrah to the dhimmts treating it a part of the Zakah. (Al- 
Hidayah, vol. і, pp. 187-88.) 


(38) Itis evident from the Futnhat-i Firüz Shahi (pp. 16-17) that Frraz Shah 
gave great encouragement to the conversion and that this resulted in em- 
bracement of Islam by a large number of people. 


(39) Fatawa Firüz Shaht, 509 b. 
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In a society where Muslims and non-Muslims lived side by side, 
there was not only the questions of how to behave and share pleasures 
and sorrows with each other, but there were also larger issues at stake, 
such as the protection of life and property. The Fatüwaá accords to 
the Muslims and non-Muslims equal rights in several matters relating 
to the protection of life and property. A Muslim may be killed in 
retaliation (qisds) for the murder of a dhimmi.* The blood-money. 
(diyat) for murder of a Muslim or a dhimmi would be equal and the 
same;* a Muslim debtor of a dhimmi creditor or money-lender may 
be imprisoned in case of default or delay in the repayment of loans; * 
the dhimmi neighbour would have the same Aaqq-i shuf*ch (right of 
redemption) as the Muslims have; a non-Muslim cultivator who 
brings a barren land under plough (thya’-1 mawāt) would be its owner 
asa Muslim would be in a similar case.“ What is remarkable in this 
whole discussion is that the author of the Fatiwa Firüz Shahi takes a 
liberal and catholic view in his treatment of these problems in contra- 
vention of some of the Muslim jurists, especially the Sháfi'ites. Inci- 
dentally, this shows that the peculiar condition of India had impressed 
upon the minds of our jurists to take into account the social relation- 
ship between the Muslims and the Hindus and pronounce verdicts in 
accordance with the changed circumstances. 


In addition to suggesting the new problems of medieval Indian 
society and explaining them in a legal framework, the Fatáwà also 
gives an insight into several aspects of social life of early medieval 
India. 


(40) Ibid, f. 219 b. 
(41) Bid., ff. 336b- 337a, 497 b. 


(42) Ibid., f. 508 b. We are informed by Вагап that the Muslimt, particularly 
the nobles, frequently took loans from the Hindu traders of Multan, but 
no case is available to show that the default in payment led to the impri- 
sonment of the debtor on that account (Ta'rtkh-i Firax Shahi, p. 14 0) 
See also ‘Afif, р. 61. 


(43) Fatdwa Firgz Shaht, f. 455 a. 
(44) Ibid., f. 250 b. 
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It is apparent from the contemporary sources that chawgdn # 
(polo) and shatranj (chess) ® bad been popular games among the elites 
of the Delhi Sultanate. — Kabstarbüázi *' (pigeon-flying) was also a 
favourite pastime. The prohibition of wine drinking in Islam was 
not strictly observed in convivial parties of the aristocracy and festive 
assemblies of the higher classes of the society, as we are informed by 
the sources. It is also equally established that poetry was one of 
the most popular cultural activities in those days.** The Fatawa Firüz 
Shahi makes references to all these items of amusement and modes of 
recreation in certain questions and answers. In a way, this informa- 
tion is of a corroborative nature, confirming our well-known sources. 


Certain customs and traditions regarding the marriage ceremony 
are also referred to in the Fat@wa. Nichhawar or nithdr was a part of 
marriage ceremony which the Muslim society inherited from the pro- 
Muslim period.5! The Fatawd Firaz Shahi permits this social custom le- 
gally, but takes a stern view of, and declares illegal, the appropriation 


(45) Hasan Nizami, Taj а! Ma'dthir, pp. 84-85, 214-15, 272. 


(46) Ibid., р. 12; Amir Khusro, I‘/az-i Khusrawi (Nawal Kishore, 1876), vol. il, 
pp. 291-94; Nuh Sipahr, р. 169; Barant, рр. 179, 185, 190; idem, Fatdwa 
Jahandari, 110 a 


(47) Barant, Ta'rikh-1 Firüz һан, р. 185; I'JAz-i Khusrawi, р. 179 
(48) Hasan Nizami, рр. 264; Barani, рр. 45-46, 190; ‘Afif, pp. 145-46. 


(49) Barani, pp. 189-90. See also Bada'ani, Muntakhab al-Taw&rtkh (Calcutta, 
1968), vol. і, pp. 256-57. 


(50) The Fatawé refers to all these things in its discussion on witness. Examin- 
ing the value of witness of all those persons who were fond of these pas- 
times and modes of recreation, the Fatdwd considers the witness of polo- 
players, poets, and wine-drinkers acceptable under cortain conditions but 
treats the habit of chess and pigeon-flying as a disqualification for giving 
witness (ff. 342 a-b, 346a-347a). 


(51) In his description of the marriage of Khidr Khan and Duwal Rani Amir 
"  Khusro refers to the customs of Nithdr (Mathnawt Duwal Rant Khidr 
Khan, рр. 42, 162-63). Ibn Battntah (Rra/ah, vol. li, p. 48) mentions the 
same custom in connection with the marriage of Amir Sayf al-Din with the 

sister of Muhammad bin Tughlaq. 
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of the money or sweet of Nichhiwar by the person entrusted 
with 17.51 


The social life of medieval India as depicted in the Persian litera- 
ture is full of allusions to superstitious beliefs and practices. The 
wearing of amulets ог talisman (fa*widh) on arms for averting calami- 
ties was a popular practice among the people of all classes and reli- 
gions. They approached the saints and theologians for this purpose 
who supplied the amulets as a means of service to humanity.” 
Firüz Shah is said to have great interest in astrology and augury,®! 
and he believed in the effects of amulets and talismans.” In an 
answer to a question about the professionalism of giving ta‘widh 
etc., the Каїна condemn: it and considers the income from it 
unlawful.55 It is remarkable that the Fatawi does not discuss the law- 
fulness or unlawfulness of giving or using the ta‘widh but only the 
practice of earning money through it which may have been adopted 
by certain people. 


The Tughlag Sultans, particularly Firüz Shah, paid special atten- 
tion to the problem of unemployment and beggary and took certain 
administrative steps to do away with this social evil.5’ In reply toa 


(52) Fatawa Firaz Shahi, f. 417 b. 


(53)  Камача al-Fu'ad, р. 63; Siyar al-Awliya’, pp. 78, 430; Shaykh Jamali, 
Siyar al-'Arifin (Delhi, AH 1311), p. 52; Dibachah-i Ghurrat al- Kamal, 
Ғ. 34а 


(54) Тһе Sultan used to derive omen from the Qur'an before taking important 
steps. (Barant, p. 225) 


(55) Rahat al-Insán, a treatise dealing with amulets and talisman, was compiled 
by ‘Abd al-Qawi during the reign of Firaz Shah and dedicated to hım. See 
Jvonow, Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the Collection 
of Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta, 1924), No. 1535, p. 617. 


(56) Fatāwā Fīrūz Shahi, f. 480 b. 

(57) Muhammad bin Tughlaq is stated to have banned beggary in Delhi and 
granted daily allowances and stipends to thousands of poor and needy 
persons (Shihab al-Din al-"Umart, Masālık al-Absdr, Eng. їг. O. Spies 
[Aligarh], p. 39). We are informed by ‘Afif that in accordance with the 
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query, the Fatīwā declares the money collected through beggary 
impure, thus exhorting the people to work for their livelihood .°8 


The most important aspects of the economic life dealt with in 
the Fatawé are sources of revenue, various ways of trading, regulations 
of market control including fixation of prices and business of the 
brokers, and matters relating to loan, mortgage and trust. 


In connection with the sources of revenue, it is evident from the 
contemporary accounts that Firüz Shah abolished all those taxes and 
imposts which were not sanctioned by the Shart*ah and attempted to 
confine the State revenue within lawful sources. This has been empha- 
sized by the Fatawt* in the same way as we find in the Futahat-f 
Pirüz Shahi.°° But the Fatdw goes one step ahead when it condemns 
and passes certain legal strictures against all those officials who helped 
the State in any illegal exactions.*! This point is quite important in 
view of the fact that royal orders for prohibition of unlawful taxes 
were sometimes not carried out honestly or effectively by the officials. 
Thus, the Fatdwd tells us that the collection of the illegal taxes con- 
tinued due to the dishonest practices of the officials rather than the 
ereed of tho Sultans of Delhi. 


The Indian economy being mainly agricultural, the land tax was 
the most important source of the State income. Naturally the State 
wis always anxious for its regular realization. Consequently, those 


order of Firar Shab the ога of Delhi prepared a list of all unemployed 
persons of Delhi and presented them before him. Subsequently, each of 
them was provided a suitable job. (‘Afif, pp. 334-35.) 


(38) Fatawa Firnz Skaht, f 480 a. 
(59) Ibid., ff. 248 a - 249 а. 


(60) Futakat, рр. 5-6; АП, p. 99 Both the sources mention prohibition of 
Шева! taxes by the Sultan and warning of punishment in case of its viola- 
thon, but they do not refer to the actuel cases of punihment. However, 
it is interesting that the FutRAd! (p. 17) refers to punishment given to the 
false reporters about ammssing of wealth by revenue officials. 


(61) The Fatdwd Firas Shaht (f. 3435) disqualifies the corrupt revenue collect- 
ors for giving witness. 


to 
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methods of assessment and collection were adopted which could help 
in attaining these objectives. The Fatawd contains several passages 
laying emphasis on this aspect of the revenue administration. For 
example, in reply to a query it lays down that land tax is payable over 
the entire produce and the expenses incurred by the peasant on culti- 
vation will not be deducted from the produce. In the same way, 
a verdict in the Fatáwà permits the Sultan to detain the land produce 
of a peasant until he pays the revenue in full.? It is also clarified by 
the Fat:wá that if a peasant has given away the land tax in charity 
after it was due and demand for its payment was made by the State, 
he would have to pay the tax to the State. 


Obviously, increase in the revenue was not possible without pro- 
viding better facilities for cultivation. We are told by the contem- 
porary sources that under some, if not all, Sultans of Delhi provisions 
were made for extending loans to the peasants to meet the require- 
ments of cultivation.” The State also made arrangements for irriga- 
tion through digging canals at its own expense. The reign of Firüz 
Shah is particularly marked by the irrigation facilities provided to 
the peasants. This is also evident from the Fatdwà Firüz Shahi 
which in reply to a query explains certain legal points pertaining to 
allocation of State fund for digging canals and keeping it with sarraf 
(money-changer or banker).? 


(62) Ibid., ff. 74 a-b 


(63) Ibid, Ё. 75a I could not find this point in other legal compilations. 


(64) Ibid., f. 254 в. 


(65) Minhaj al-Siraj, р. 177; Barani, pp. 281, 298-99; Riklah, vol. п, рр. 51, 64, 
71; "АНІ, р. 91. 


(66) Barani, p. 574; "АН, pp. 92-94, 129-30; Futühdt рр.11-12; Sirat-1 Firas 
Shahi, p. 124; Insha’-1 Mahrü, letter xi, p. 23; Ta'rikh-i Firishtah, vol. i, 


p. 146. 


(67) Fatawa Firüz Shaht, f. 408b. 
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In connection with commerce and trade, the Fatiwd contains 
many useful references to the mudarabat-partnership in trade between 
the rabb al-mil (sleeping partner) and mudirib (working partner) with 
profit being shared between them according to a fixed percentage.?? 
It is not of much importance that the Fat1wd discusses the matter in 
detail, as it is done in other legal compendia too. The point to be 
noted here is that certain provisions of the mudaérabat have been 
explained in the Indian context. For example, a question is asked: 
In case a contract for the muddrabat was made between an owner of 
the capital and his partner (mugárib), and the latter was supplied 
money for trading in Delhi, with which he carried on his business in 
Delhi but not in the main city, would this contract (muddrabat) be 
valid or not? The answer is given in tho affirmative.** Apart from 
explaining the legal point, the discussion shows that the people were 
pretty familiar with this joint system of trading.” 


Besides, there is another popular form of contract for sale known 
as salam in the Islamic commercial system. It signifies an agreement 
between a seller and a purchaser for the payment of the price of the 
required goods in advance and for its supply after a stipulated period 
at a fixed place." It is interesting to know that the Fatiwd takes 
note of the execution of the salam contract for the supply of arrows 
in the market which had sprung up in the Hawd-i Shamsi.™ It was an 
important business centre of Delhi in this period as referred to in 
some of our well-known sources also.” 


(68) Al-Hidayah, vol. iii, pp. 241-43. 
(69) Fatawa Firür Shahi, f. 4028. 


(70) Some references in the mystic sources about the mugdrabah support the 
same points. See Manis al-Qui&b (discourses of Ahmad Langar Darya 
Balkhr), pp. 311-14, quoted by A. Rashid, Society and Culture in Medieval 
India (Calcutta, 1969), p. 27. 


(71) Al-Hidayah, vol. iii, pp. 75-76; Aghnides, p. 92. 
(72) Fatawa Ftraz Shahi, ff. 308b-309a. 


(73) Rikiah, рр 18-19. 
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The most significant information about commercial transactions 
in the Delhi Sultanate relates to the use of hundi,™ which has so far 
not been noticed by modern scholars and historians simply because 
our traditional sources do not refer to it at all. Bills of exchange 
were known as suftajah™ in the Muslim world as а device to transfer 
money from one place to another. References to its use in the govern- 
ment as well as commercial transactions are found in the sources of 
Muslim history.” The Fatdwá Fir&z Shahi regards the suftajah a 
synonym of the hundi. Its reference to the hundi shows that it was 


(74) The handi, an indigenous term, signified either a letter of credit mentioning 
the amount borrowed, the time and place of its payment or a document 
effecting the transfer of money from one place to another. In the first 
case it was generally drawn by the merchants to raise money for paying for 
the purchased goods, in the second the sarraf (money-changer or banker) 
played the role of drawee. For details about the working of Awnd! in ancient 
India, see L. C. Jain, Indigenous Banking in India (London, 1929); V. Krishan, 
Indigenous Banking in South India (Bombay, 1959), pp. 51-71. For details 
about the banking in Mughal period, see Irfan Habib, ‘“‘Banking in Mughal 
India," Contribution to the Indian Economic History, ed. Тарап Ray Chau- 
dhury (Calcutta, 1960), pp. 1-21, and Idem, “The System of Bills of Ex- 
change in tho Mughal Empire,” Proceedings of Indian History Congress, 
33rd Session (Muzaffarpur, 1972), pp. 299-303. 


(75) Sufiajah, an Arabicised form of Persian word saftah, means paper money 
or bill of exchange. It was introduced as an instrument to facilitate the safe 
transfer of money from one place to another. The bill was issued by a 
money changer (sarraf). On receiving the amount to be remitted to certain 
place, he instructed his agent in that place to pay to the bearer of the bill. 
(‘Abd al-Rashid, Farhang-i Rashidi [Calcutta, 1875], vol. п, p. 24; Muham- 
mad Majd al-Din, a/-Q&mas al-Muhi' [Cairo, 1935], part 1i, p. 194; al- 
Sa‘sd al-Shartatt. Agrab al-Mowd: id (Beirut, 1889], vol. i, p. 519; ‘Abd al- 
Rahim 5аПрагі, Muatahd al-Arab [Lahore, 1897], p. 842; Ibrshim Mustafa, 
al- Mu'Jam al-Wast [Cairo, 1960), p. 434.) 


(76) lbn Hawgqal, Kitdb al-Masdlik wa al-Mamalik, ed. de Georje (Leyden, 1873), 
рр. 42, 70: Aba ‘Ali al-Tanakhi, Nishwar а/-Маћадаган (Damascus, 1980), 
vol. уш, p. 31; Ibn Miskawayh, Tajdrib al-Umam (Cairo, 1914), part i, 
рр. 146, 187; Hilal al-Sabt, Kitab al-Wuzarā’, ed. Amedroz (Leyden, 1905), 
р. 81; Ibn Sa'id, Kirab al-Mughrib, ed. L. Tallquist (Leyden, 1897), р. 32; 
‘Abd al ‘Aziz Dart, Ta'rikh al-‘Irdq al-Iqtis4di fi al-Qain al-Rabi' (Baghdad, 
1948), pp. 174-76. 
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not only known to the merchants of the Sultanate period, but in vogue 
also. The matter has been discussed by the Fatdwd in the following 
questions and answers : 


(Q) “If Zayd gets hundred tankahs as loan from ‘Amr in Delhi 
on condition of paying it at Qannauj, and afterwards, he 
writes suftajah which is called hundi in the customary lan- 
guage of the merchants and gives it to ‘Amr, would it be 
uncommendable (makrah) ?” 


(A) No." 


(О) If the mugárib (a working partner in trade) issues or receives 
suftajah, which is called hundi in the language of traders, 
would it be legally valid for him? 


(А) No.'* 


It may be inferred from the above verdict that the issue of the Аала 
was permitted in general, but it was not lawful for a partner in trade 
(mudárib) to issue or receive the kundi, because he was not the owner 
of the capital and so not authorised to do so on his own. 


So far as the system of market control is concerned, it is well 
known that it was introduced for the first time in India by ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Khalji'* and it died with his death. In no other period, as we 
are told by our authorities, did the market control system operate as 


(7T) Fatdwa Firüx Shaht, 309b-310a. It is important to note that Fatawa permits 
the issue of zuftajah altogether, while in other legal compendiums it had 
been declared lawful but uncemmendable (makrah). See al-Hidayah, vol. 
Hi, р. 114; Isma'il bin Нозауп al-Bayhag, al-Kifayah (MS. Aligarh Univer- 
sity Collection, Arabia, Mazhab [2] 98), ff. 57b-58a; Fatawa 'Alamgiri 
(Kanpur, A.H. 1350), part ili, p. 136. 


(78) Fatdwa Firüz Shaht, f. 402b. 
(79) Barant, pp. 315-16. 
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such, though some references to the fixation of prices are found.» 
However, the Fatüwd refers to the problems of price fixation and the 
business of brokers and agents. The author of the Fatdw4 is not 
against the fixation of prices?! insofar as it is not detrimental to the 
genuine interests of the merchants and allows them at least a marginal 
ртобі, but he does not hesitate in declaring it illegal if the fixed price 
is less than the production cost or market value of the commodity 
in question. Obviously, here, we find an echo of the 'Al&'i regula- 
tions. The question and answer on the fixation of prices are as 


follows: 


(Q) The king issues an order to the bakers of the market to sell 
five seers bread for one jital, while the bakers incur a loss in 
selling the bread at this price but they cannot defy the order 
because of the fear of the king. If Zayd purchased the bread 
at the fixed price would it be lawful for bim to eat it or not?" 


(80) In view of the general prosperity during Ftraz Shah's reign and the level of 
prices being comparatively low, it seems that no need was felt for introduc- 
ing any elaborate system of price control. But there are cases on record of 
price fixation for some items. For example, when the prices of raw sugar 
rose high the Sultan fixed its price at a lower level (one tankah por maund) 
(Afif, pp. 294-95). In the same way the Sultan took steps to break the 
monopoly of certain traders in oil who obstructed the supply and sold it 
at higher prices. The Sultan ordered the supply to be brought under State 
control. (Insha'-i Mahra, letter no. ХХХ, pp. 71-72.) 


(81) The fixation of prices of certain commodities by the State is a controversial 
issue among the jurists. Some of them, particularly the Hanafites, regard 
it unlawful in general, whereas others like the Malikites consider it permis- 
sible in times of soaring prices and extraordinary situations (al-Hidayah, 
vol. iv, p. 455; Aba Yusuf, Kitab al-Khardj (Cairo, A-H. 1302], p. 24; al-Ma- 
wardi, al-Ahkam al-Sul antyah | Саїго, д.н. 1328], p. 222). It appears from 
Insha'-i Майго that some ‘Ulama’ of Бітах Shah's reign were not in favour 
of State's involvement in the fixation of prices, while others regarded the 
State entitled to such administrative steps. (Jasha’-/ Mahra, letter no. xxx, 


pp. 68-73.) 


(82) Sultan ‘Als’ al-Din had fixed prices of essential commodities in accordance 
with the principle of production cost. (Вагапі, Ta'rikh-i Firgz Shdhi, p. 316; 


idem, Fatdwa Jahandart, ff 91 b, 97b.) 
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Besides, the Fatdwa’s discussion of the rules for the brokerage 
(dildlat) and agency (wakálat)?* not only shows their legality under 
certain conditions but also points to the flourishing business of brokers 
and agents in the reign of Firüz Shah due to the relaxation of the State 
control. 98 


It may be noted here that in reference to the rules for commercial 
transactions and regulations for sale and purchase, the Рад men- 
tions #tals and tankahs which were the current coins of the Sultanate 
period.* 


To sum up, the Fatdwa Firüz Shahi is essentially а legal corpus 
dealing with speculative problems of varied nature. But it must be 
admitted that the problems it discusses are not always hypothetical or 
theoretical; they do refer to and reflect the issues faced by medieval 
society in India in general, and the Muslim sections in particular. It 
is interesting to note that even the religious problems discussed in the 
Fat&wa indicate the tensions and conflicts that were agitating the 
minds of the Muslim masses and the elite alike, as wo have seen in 
the context of queries relatingto the foreign elements or immigrants" 
settlement in Delhi, Khums on the Hindu coins, Muslim captives of 
the Mongols and the difference inthe visibility of the moon between 
Delhi and Daulatabad. 





(83) Fatdwa Firüz 58441, f. 71a. 
(84) Ibid., ff. 355a, 359a-b, 410a-b, 416a-b. 


(85) Writing aboot the carly 14th century, Barany calls the brokers rulers of 
the market (Adkimdan-1 Бахаг) (Ta'rtkh-i Firüz Shahi, р. 144). Their activi- 
ties wore, however, suppressed and their power diminished by ‘Ala’ al-Din in 
course of introducing his market control system (ibid., рр. 144-45) With the 
lifting of contro] after his death their business again flourished. In 
the Fardwd Jahandart, written during Firnz Shah's reign, Barani advises 
the Sultan to seek the cooperation of the brokers to bring down the prices 
(f 102a). For more details on the subject, seo A.J. Qaiser, "The Role of 
Brokers in Medieval India,” Indian Historical Review (Now Delhi), vol. i, 
no. 2, September 1974, pp. 220-46. 


(86) Fatawa Firüz Shaht, ff. 308a-308b, 309b-310a, 404a, 483a. 
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The Fatawa acquires greater historical significance on account of 
its discussion of the Hindu-Muslim relationship. One is impressed 
not only by the glimpses it provides into this social phenomenon of a 
great magnitude, but it also makes one conscious of the open-mind- 
edness of the medieval Muslim jurists who took the new circumstances 
and changed conditions into account and formulated or modified their 
views of verdicts accordingly. The Fatāwā asserts very explicitly that 
there existed a class of jurists who regarded the Hindus as dhimmis, 
and made a plea for giving them their due rights in defiance of 
the opinion of other contemporary ‘Ulama’, including Diya’ al-Dia 
Barani, who were not in favour of according this position to the 
Hindus. 


The Fatawa’s discussion of the sources of revenue, various ways 
of trading, regulations of market, fixation of prices, brokerage etc. 
are also of great significance from the historical point of view. But 
the most important information provided by the FatawZ in the econo- 
mic sphere is the use of hundi in the Delhi Sultanate. Incidentally, 
it is the only known reference to this term in the Persian sources of 
this period. It would not be, therefore, incorrect to say that if the 
Fatàwü Firüz Shahi is properly analysed, it would add a new and 
lively chapter to the history of the Delhi Sultanate. 





(87) Fatdwa Jahandari, f. 128, 
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THE FRONTIERS OF MEDIEVAL SIND: 
DELINEATED ON THE BASIS OF ACCOUNTS 
FURNISHED BY AL-BIRUNI 


HASAN ASKARI KAZMI 


It should be a worthwhile attempt to reconstruct a geographical 
picture of the medieval Sind by piecing together the scattered but 
related information in al-Birüni'a works regarding the country of Sind. 
Such an attempt has to take into consideration only two of al-Birüni's 
works, namely, Kitab fi Ta! gig mà li al-Hind and al-Qanan al- Маз. 
The information which these works contain, as would be seen later, 
is highly significant. 

Before stating the main argument, it may be profitable to put the 
problem in the historical perspective, for such a perspective would 
lend clarity to the regional understanding. It may be particularly 
meaningful in the case of Sind, which in the eyes of the writers of 
those times had a unique and distinct identity as a separate country. 
It may be recalled that not only al-Birüni but almost every Arab writer 
of the Middle Ages, from the 8th century down to the 11th and even 
later, ! considered Sind as a political entity separate from the rest of 
the Indian subcontinent that was ‘‘India Proper” (i.e. al-Hind). It 
would be beyond the purview of this study to discuss the justification 
of this division. It should suffice to note that geopolitical circum- 
stances in medieval India were such that historians and others did look 
at Sind as a distinct unit. 


Historical Perspective : 


Even a cursory glance at the history of Sind? makes it clear that 
regional location has always been an important determinant in the 





(1) In this connection the writings of a number of Muslim historians may be 
cited who considered Sind a separate country. Sulayman al-Tajir, Aba 
Zayd, Ibn Khurdadhbih, Ibn Намаві, al-Istakhrt, al-Maqdist and al-Mas- 
‘adi are only a few names. Still Jater works like Chachnamah, Ta’rtkh-t 
Ma'gümi and Beg Larnamah, etc., continued to follow the same practice. 

(2) Inasmuch as the ancient history of Sind and s djoming parts of North-West 
Frontier Province and Afghanistan is traceable from the archaeological 
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development of historical events. Occupying the western and north- 
western part of the Indian subcontinent, Sind stood in the corridor 
joining the two sections of the Orient, namely, India and Khorasan. 
It was thus placed in a superbly favourable position for the assimila- 
tion and diffusion of cultures from both the sources. In the Puranic 
times, it was through this land that the ancient Sakas, the inhabitants 
of Sakadwipa (Saka-asthan, i.e. Seistan), penetrated into India and 
who even today constitute a sizeable portion of the population of 
eastern Uttar Pradesh and Bihar.* Again, it was through this passage 
that Hindu astronomy and other sciences found their way to Persia 
and thence further west. * A territory affording such cultural transac- 
tions cannot remain a backwater and the flow of men and ideas is 
bound to leave its imprint on the values, culture, lore and general 
mode of life in that area. Sind was no exception to this rule. 


In ancient times, long before the emergence of Islam, it was 
through the sea-board of Sind that India established its trade relations 
with the Arabs. The process was accelerated with the advent of Islam 


or numismatic evidence, it appears that Sind, i. e. the region west of 
the Indus, bad much deeper cultural and ethnic affinities with Persia than 
India, but on the latter side its frontiers were more open for a deeper and 
faster synthesis of culture The Semitic (Bana зга) traces developed 
during the Babylonian captivity, while the Achaemenian, Parthian and 
Sassanid influences which spread from Persia are still recognizable in its 
Khorasani culture. It does indicate that long before its conquest by the 
Muslims and the consequent Islamization, it had already attained a dis- 
tinct identity from the rest of India. In the 6th century a.c., Cyrus the 
Great extended his domain to cover Afghanistan and the North-West 
Frontier Province and even as far as the Indus. After Darius, parts of the 
Punjab were also included witbin the confines of a huge Persian empire. 
The imprint remains to this day and lends a distinct entity to Sind. Note, 
for example, the observation made by Olaf Caroe: "Мо one who enters 
Peshawar or Bannu from the Panjab, or mounts the hills west of them; 
can fail to remark that he has left one region of the world for another, 
and he із on the verge of the Iranian plateau.” (The Pathans : 550 B.C.-A.D. 
1957 [London, 1958], p. 26.) 


(3) 3. M. Ali, The Geography of the Puranas (New Delhi, 1966), pp. 205-7. 


(4) David Pingree, ‘Тһе Greek Influence on Early Islamic Mathematical Astro- 
поту," J. A. O. S. (Connecticut), vol. 93, no. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1973, pp. 32-43. 
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and more direct and deeper cultural as well as mercantile relations 
were established, particularly during the Abbasid Caliphate (A.D. 740- 
$33). In fact the period of Abbasid rule in Baghdad ushered in a long 
era of cultural contact with Sind — an era which lasted several cen- 
turies. It was a two-way traffic covering all aspects of knowledge and 


culture. 

The period of maximum cultural contact came with the establish- 
ment of Arab rule in Sind. The agents of change were different — the 
first was the ruling class while the second consisted of the commoners, 
the real harbingers of culture. The two, however, had a kind of 
symbiotic functioning. Soon, the Arabs held a large territory of Sind 
under their sway, Multan and Mansurah being their main princi- 
palities. 

As compared to the other parts of India, the Arabs, found a 
more sympathetic and receptive environment in Sind. Perhaps, this 
was the initial reason which made them distinguish Sind from the rest 


of India. 


Boundaries of Sind : 

The graphic nature of al-Birüni's accounts of the frontiers of Sind 
can be truly appreciated if it is placed in the context of the then avail- 
able knowledge. It may be said that but for al-Birüni's descriptions, 
our knowledge of the boundaries of Sind of that period would have 
remained imprecise. The information contained in Kitab al- Hind and 
al-Qanan al-Mas'&di supply useful data for the delineation of the 
boundaries of Sind in the east, north and west. As regards the western 
boundaries, there was little ambiguity, for the prominent ramparts and 
defiles of the Sulaiman and the Kirthir ranges, which girdle the territory 
of Sind, were regarded by the Arabs as the boundaries between Sind 
on the one hand and the Provinces of Khurasan, Sijistan and Makran 
on the other. In the east and south-east, however, the monotony of 
the relief of the plain presented real difficulties to the Arab geogra- 
phers in fixing the line of demarcation between Sind and Hind, and 
often made them differ in their demarcation." Similarly, difficulties 


Cf. Ibn Khurdadhbih who counts Shindan in Sind which is supposed to 
have been situated north of Sopara in Baroda district, See Elliot and 


Dowson, The History of India, vol. i, pp. 14 and 402-3. 


(5) 
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are encountered in the north and northwestern region as it is hilly 
and dissected by numerous streams which traverse the region and 
run in almost all directions pre enting a haphazard drainage. More- 
over, the northern and northwestern parts of Sind, as al-Birüni notices, 
are inhabited by savage and rebellious Hindu (Indian) races. Their 
existence confuses the boundary between India and northern Sind. 


The astronomical location of Sind as worked out from al-Birüni's 
table of longitudes and latitudes " would reveal that the country of 
Sind stretches on either side of the river Sind and forms a narrow 
elongated strip of land. In its east-west extension it has a maximum 
width of 6 degrees 5 minutes while in its north-south stretch it covers 
9 degrees 25 minutes. This is evident from the marking of the posi- 
tions of Armayel (Armabela; modern Bela) and Jailam (Jhelum) for 
the longitudinal width and of Babbarahan (tentatively identified with 
Rawalpindi) and Daibal (near Karachi)® for the latitudinal length (see 
Table 1). Another interesting fact which emerges from the study of 
the aforementioned table is that the country of Sind stretches in 


(6)  Al-Qandahar of the Arabs was the ancient Gandhara. According to al- 
Btrani, it was situated between Peshawar and Waihind, the latter being its 
capital. Gandhara was an ancient Buddhist satrapy which in the 11th 
century was inhabited by Hindu (Indian) warl ke races who actually were 
Afghans (Alberuni, Ki4b al-Hind, ed. & tr. E. Sachau [New Delhi, 1964], 
vol. 1, pp. 199 and 208'. This statement extends the territorial limits of 
Hind (India proper) northward and northwestward and introduces vagueness 
in the northern frontiers of Sind. Moreover, it brings an interesting fact 
to light, that is, the “‘Afghans”’ constituted a pre-Islamic race which even 
m the 5th century Hijra was not wholly brought within the folds of Islam. 
It is well known that these Hiadu Afghao races were employed by the 
Shahrya Kingdom of Jaypal to fight against Mahmad of Ghaznah. Prithwy 
Raj in his famous battle against Muhammad Ghan (А о 1192) assembled 
Afghan horsemen so that the Afghans fought on both the sides. The 
“Afghan” of al-Bitani corresponds with the Puranic race “Avagana.”’ 
(The Geographical Enc) clopaedia ef Ancient and Medieval India, part [Vara- 
nasi, 1967], p. 40.) 


(7) А!-Вісат, a/-Qanga al-Mas‘adt (Hyderabad, 1956), vol. ii, рр. 552-62. 


(8 A recent excavation has unearthed the ruins of an ancient town some 48 
kilometers southwest of Karachi supposed to be those of Daibal. 
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between two climes, the second and the third, with the greater рог- 
tion lying in the third clime and that it extends from NNE to SSW, 
being wider in the north (3 degrees 15 minutes on about latitudes 33 
degrees N) than in the south (2 degrees approximately on latitude 24 


degrees N). 


It may therefore be concluded that according to al-Birüni's reckon- 
ings Sind lay between the latitudes of 24 degrees 10 minutes N and 
33 degrees 35 minutes N and between the longitudes of 92 degrees 15 
minutes and 98 degrees 20 minutos.? 


Bounded as such. one can visualize the territory included in Sind. 
A clearer picture would emerge if the information regarding the 
boundaries is collated with the stages of al-Birüni's itineraries of Sind 
given in Kitab al- Hind V as well as with the supplementary and simul- 
taneous information concerning the latitudes and longitudes of 
some 23 towns !! of Sind in al-Qandn al-Mas'üdi. It may then be 
deduced that the western territory of Sind covered an extensive area 
characterized by mountains and valleys, so that it included Makran, 
Baluchistan, Waziristan, the southern part of the Vale of Peshawar, 
south of the Kabul river, the north-eastern edge of the Potwar Plateau 
and the adjoining Hazara district. The mountains beyond the Vale of 
Peshawar as well as those of Kashmir were thus outside the region. 
To be more precise the part of Sind which is hilly, dissected, arid and 
barren ran all through the western borderland from the Makran coast 
in the south to the confluence of the Kabul river and the Indus in the 


(9) In modern Greenwich parlance, taking the same extreme stations, the bound- 
ing latitudes and longitudes would come to 24 degrees 55 minutes and 33 
degrees 30 minutes N latitude and 66 degrees 15 minutes and 72 dogrees 45 
minutes E longitude. The actual range comes to 8 degrees 35 minutes lati- 
tudinalwise and 6 degrees 30 minutes longitudinalwise. 


(10) Kitab al-Hind, vol. 1, pp. 205-6. 


(11) The number of towns mentioned by al-B]rant under the head “Sind” 1 
twenty-three, including Mastang. This town being reported as the metro- 
polis of Walistan in the country of Zabulistan is, however, mentioned In 
most of the MSS as a town of Sind. See A.Z.V. Togan, Biruni's Picture of 
the World, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 53, p. 29, 


f.n. 8. 
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north. The entire region is characterized by poor climate, difficult 
terrain and, on the whole, a gloomy and inhospitable environment. 
Understandably, therefore, al-Birünr's towns are found located on 
better sites and usually in the river valleys or basins. The river basins 
in Makran included those of Hingol, Dasht, Purali and Hab rivers. 
The basin of the Purali known as Lasbela (the Arabii of the Greeks) 
was a picturesque site in the medieval times and was the location of 
al-Birani’s Armayel or Armabela, modern Bela which is now an insigni- 
ficant township. Further north the Kalat region of Baluchistan 
(Gandhara) coincides with the valley of the Mola river transversing the 
Kirthir ranges. The position of Kandayel (or Kandabel) corresponds 
with this basin. In the extreme north the towns were Karur, Luni, 
Pursavar (Peshawar), Waihind (Ohind or Hund near Attock), Babrahan 
(also Babbarhan; Rawalpindi 7 or some site near the Margalla Pass) 
and Jailam (Jhelum) — each situated in onc or the other fertile valley 
or basin. The location of the first mentioned three towns, namely, 
Karur, Luni and Pursavar, would mean that the northern boundaries 
of Sind were beyond the Gornal river and covered the catchments of 
Mastura, Bara and Bazar rivers which are the southern tributaries of | 
the middle Kabul river. Further east, the location of Waihind brings, 
the boundary to the vicinity of the confluence of Kabul river and 
Indus river, which was the ancient region of Gandhara. Babrahan 
and Jailam place the boundary to the northeast of the Potwar Plateau 
of the Punjab, that is, up to the western bank of the Jhelum. 


Thus it will be seen that though the western and north-western 
boundaries of medieval Sind roughly correspond with the general align- 
ment of the highest ranges of the Sulaiman and the Kirthir, the 
northern and northwestern section of the boundary runs along the 
middle and the lower course of the Kabul river (the Landai) rather 
than the ramparts of the Hindu Kush which lies farther off. In the 
extreme north, the line joining Attock with Jhelum township is to be 
taken as marking the northern boundary of al-Birüni's Sind. 


The rest that follows is simple and clear. Al-Birüni's references 
to the various inland towns close to the course of the river Sind lead 
us to believe that for all practical purposes the territory of Sind was 
more or less confined to the basin of the river. South of the Panchnad 
(the meeting place of the five rivers of the Punjab), all the towns which 
find reference in al-Birüni's accounts are generally situated on the 
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right bank and close to the river. A further scrutiny reveals that many 
of these towns (for example, Aror and Almansura) are situated on steep 
bluffs and higher banks (dhaya and bar) along the river course, seek- 
ing positions which may be safe from the vagaries of flood and the 
devastations wrought by the changes in the course of the river.'? This 
feature is found not only in the lower and middle courses of the river 
but also in the upper course. Siyawar (which may be read as Seh-yawar), 
Multan and Jahrawar are the typical examples. At the mouth of the 
river, Daibal and Loharani have similar locations and occupy relatively 
higher embankments or sandbars on or near the river. * Likewise, 
in the extreme north, towns such as Waihind, Karur, Pursawar and 
Luni occupy sites which though lie close to the rivers are nonethe- 
less safe from periodic floods. 


The point of substance is that in the interior, east of the western 
mountainous belt, Sind stretched, as it does today, over the Indus 
Plains right from the Sibi Lowland or Sewistan to the mouths of the 
Indus, embracing Pat Desert, Kacchi, both the Eastern and Western 
Valleys and Kohistan. In the northeast, however, as is indicated by 
the site of the town of Jailam, the territory of Sind impinged upon 
the Indus-Jhelum Doab, collectively known as Sind Sagar Doab which 
is now in Punjab. This suggests that the Jhelum may be taken as the 
fragments of old drainage and the eastern-most boundary of al-Birüni's 


Upper Sind. 


The task of fixing the boundaries of the Lower and the Middle 
Sind becomes extremely difficult for al-Birüni does not provide suffi- 
cient data. Furthermore, the absence of any prominent features in 
the monotonous level land east of the lower Sind Valley may disap- 
point even the shrewdest observer. Al-Birüni does not mention any 
settlement or town in this area and all towns reported by him in the 
Lower Indus Valley belong to the Kohistan side. The absence of 





(12) Speaking of the enormity of the flow of the Sind river, &l-Birant points out 
that the river swells to such a degree that it often drowns the trees growing 


nearby. (Kitab al-Hind, vol. i, p. 260.) 


(13) Loharani stands on a high sand-ridge at the delta óf the river. See al-Qanan 
ul-Mas'üdi, vol. і, р. 552. 
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information should not be attributed to his ignorance of the region. 
The simple fact is that the Eastern Indus Valley was a relatively 
inhospitable region from the point of view of human occupation. The 
chief factor which made the environment difficult for habitation was 
aridity. ‘This land must have been gradually dessicated to its present 
state, an indication of which is provided by the numerous elongated 
narrow depressions (dhoros) which are remnants of the old dried up 
drainage lines. It was an area which was contiguous with the vast 
barren expanses of the Thar Desert. In the absence of any direct state- 
ment from al-Birünl, one can rely only on his indirect statements 
about this region. He tells us that the country of Sindlies to the west 
of Madhyadesa, the country around Kanoj whicb he observes as being 
synonymous with the Aryavarta.!* Madhyadesa, an ancient nomen- 
clature adopted from the Indian epics, is а loose term and with regard 
to its territorial extent it has been variously interpreted by modern 
scholars.” The present context, therefore, calls for caution. However, 
an enquiry into the history of the medieval India, does sbow that in 
the 9th century Madhyadesa under Bhoja (Arabs' Bauura) was at tho 
height of its power and glory and the frontiers of the empire estab- 
lished by the Gupta and Harsha had expanded so as to include eastern 
Punjab.'* It ran close to Sind. 


That the country of Sind was not very far from the Indus is con- 
firmed by the itineraries and accounts of Sulaymán, Abi Zayd, Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, Mas‘idi and others."  Al-Birüni was in line with his 
compatriots. In his itineraries, he counts Twalleshar, the nearest town 
inside al-Hind territory, only some fifty farsakh (about 400 kilometers) 
from Daibal.!? It is also to be noted that while discussing the coast 
of India he places the country of Bawarij just after the Great Munha 


(14) Kitab al-Hind, sol. 1, pp. 173, 198. 


(15) Cf.BC Law, "Alberuni's Knowledge of Indian Geography," Indo-Íranica, 
vol. vii, no. 4 (reprint, 1955), p. 4, and S. M. АН, pp. 132-34. 


(16) К.М Munshi, The Age of Imperial Kanauj (Bombay, 1955), op. xi-xiii. 
(17) Sec Elliot and Dowson, vol. i, pp. 14-25. 
(18) Kitab al-Hind, vol. i, p. 209. 
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(Kori Мошіћ).1 In the table of his latitudes and longitudes of 
towns, Kalri, the first town of Bawarij, is only 3 degrees east of 
Гаїбаї! 20 


The picture which emerges from these accounts is that in the 
southeast the boundary of Sind begins at the head of the Kori 
Creek and follows the course of the East Nara river till it approaches 
the Sind river approximately at the latitude of Aror (Rohri). Thence, 
the boundary of the Upper Sind region follows an undefined course 
for about 25 to 40 kilometers. However, it keeps to the east of the 
Indus and runs almost parallel to it. Taen it follows the course of the 
Chenab and Jhelum. In the north, north-northwest, northwest-west 
and southwest the boundary very roughly corresponds to,the 600 meters 
contour line. In the south, however, the longitudinal shoreline which 
runs from Tiz, the capital of Makran, in an almost easterly direction, 
unmistakably marks the boundary of Sind up to the Kori Creek which 
was the farthest southeastern corner of Sind. It was a broken shore- 
line, however, for it negotiated through gulfs, inlets and dead creeks. 
Some of them which have been named by al-Birüni are the Gulf of 
Turan, the Small Munha and the Great Munha.*! 


The above discussion gives, one hopes, a clear picture of the 


medieval Sind of the 11th century. We owe it to al-Birüni's precise 
descriptions and accurate astronomical markings. Indeed, he stands 
out amongst Arab historians in boldly distinguishing the medieval 


Sind from the medieval Hind. 


eS — 


(19) Ibid., p. 208. 
(20) The location of Kalri is doubtful. Togan's Вігилі'я Picture -of the World, 
(p. 16) refers it to Sind. 


(21) Kitab al- Hind, vol. 1, pp. 208-9. 
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AL-BIRUNI 
INDIA 
Ed. QEYAMUDDIN AHMAD 


National Book Trust, New Delhi, 1983; 


300 pp. ; price Rs. 17/50. 


This is an abridgement of Edward 
C. Sachau's English translation of the 
well-known book of Abn Ввурап 
Muhammad bin Ahmad, more popularly 
known as аї-Вігапі (d. circa 442/1050), 
whose short titio is Awad al-Hind. 
There is no doubt that this is an 
important book of encyclopaedic 
character dealing with Indian religion, 
philosophy, literature, geography, 
chronology, astronomy, customs and 
manners, laws and astrology during 
the 11th century. Nothing Itke this 
exists in the whole gamut of litera- 
ture produced in anclent and medieval 
India. It is a mine of useful and 
original information concerning India 
not found elsewhere. Besides the first 
edition of the Arabic text published by 
Edward C. Sachau, a new and critical 
edition was published by the Osmania 
Oriental Publication Bureau, Hydera- 
bad, in 1958 based on the oldest 
extant manuscript in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris (Schefer 6080), 
xy + 30 + 548 pp. It was translated 
by E. C. Sachau into English but 
it needs thorough correction and 
revision by a team of experts. Besides 
English, Kitdb al-Hind was rendered 
into various languages. A Persian 
translation of this work was pub- 
lashed by Akbar Dana Sarisht (Tehran, 
1321/1943, 423 pp.), while a Russian 
transiation by A. B. Khalidova and М. 
Zavadovakogo, with a commentary by 
V.G. Armana and A.B. Khalidova, was 


published under the editorship of V. I. 
Всіуасу (see Aba Rayhan al-Birani, 
Selection from His Works [Tashkent, 
1963], vol. 1}, 727 рр.). It was translated 
into Hindi first by Shantaram (Allaha- 
bad, 1926-28) and then by Rajani Kanta 
Sharma under the title al-Btrünt ka 
Bharat (Allababad, 1967); Into Urdu by, 
Sayyld Asghar "АЙ (revised by S. Hasan 
‘Ata [Delhi, 1941-42), and by Latif 
Malik (Lahore, 1965}; into Malayalam 
by А. M. Mubammadryan under the 
title al-Birümt Kanta India (Sahitya Ak- 
ademi, New Delhi, 1970); and into Ben- 
gail by A.B.M. Habibullah (Bangla 
Academy of Dhaka, 1974). All these do 
not appearto be known to Qeyamuddin. 


Besides the al- Birant Commemora- 
Поп Volume published by the Iran $o- 
ciety of Calcutta іп 1951 (containing 21 
substantial] papers), several good books 
and periodical articles on al-Btrani 
have been published in different! ang- 
nages of the world during the last 
thirty-five years, especially in Arabic, 
Persian, English and Russian But this 
book of al-Birani has not yet been 
exhausted and several subjects discus- 
sed in it are still open to discussion and 
investigation. 


Qeyamuddin has worked hard in 
abridging the translation of Sachau but 
two abridgements of this book are al- 
ready амайабіе-- опо by Ahmad Hasan 
Dani of the University of Islamabad, 
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published in 1973, and the other by 
Ainslie T. Embree entitled Alberuni's 
India (New York, 1971). The former 
is not known to the editor. 


This book has an Introduction of 
about 27 pages in which the editor pre- 
sents a summary of its main contents, 
emphasizing its most significant points. 
There are some notes coveringeight and 
& half pages and only sixteen books 
and periodical articles are listed under 
“Select References." There are eighty 
chapters in this book also аз found in 
the translation of Sachau 


Qeyamuddin has stated clearly that 
Һе wanted to make it ‘‘meaningful and 
enjoyable for a common man to read 
this great work'' (Introduction, p. xix) 
adding that he has ''deleted such por- 
tions of the book which are of interest 
only to the specialists" (р. хіх). These 
statements are important indeed and 
preclude the necessity of a critical and 
scholarly review. But this reviewer 
would like to offer some comments and 
criticism. It is evident that when two 
abridgements are already available this 
work 1s just a duplication. The abridge- 
ment entitled Alberuni’s Indica by 
Ahmad Hasan Dani (рр. 244) is subs- 
tantial, informative and critical, and it 
also contains his useful comments. But 
it is quite short compared to the book 
under review and there are only eleven 
chapters in it. The introduction and 
notes in Qeyamuddin's book, though 
informative for the general readers, are 
derived mainly from the secondary 
sources and thus do not contain much 
original matter. 


It 15 necessary to point out а num- 
ber of factual errors found in the Intro- 
duction. It is distressing that the learned 
editor was not aware of tho important 
and major Arabic texts of al-Birünt 
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published so far, or studies presented 
on them, during the last three decades. 
Hence the incorrect statement, ''only 
two, the Atharu! Baglyah and the Ta'- 
rikhul Hind are available in printed edi- 
tion and English translation due lasgely. 
to the scholarly devotion of Edward 
C. Sachau” (Intd., pp. ix-x) For refe- 
rences to several other works of al- 
Birant which have been published, 
Ahmad Saeed Khan's A Bibliography 
of the Works of Abu'l-Rathan al-Btrant 
(Indian National Science Academy, 
New Delhi, 1982) may be consulted. 


The editor, while commenting on 
al-Birant's discussion of Indian astro- 
nomy, astrology, chronology, and 
related subjects, writes, ‘much of this 
is not of any particular interest to the 
common reader and has been rendered 
obsolete by recent scientific progress” 
(Introduction, xviii). This reviewer 1s 
of the view that whatever аї-Вігапі has 
written on the exact sciences are the 
most important parts of the book for 
the history of science in India. It is 
quite evident that the best part of al- 
Birüni's. India, Chapters XIV-LXII, is 
devoted to Indian sciences. In fact, a 
reader of this book under review will 
miss the scientific spirit of the original 
Indica of al-Birant. One may also dıs- 
agree with the opinion of the editor that 
the chapters on the caste system consti- 
tute the most valuable part of the book. 


Qeyamuddin has made several statc- 
ments in the Introduction with which 
this reviewer finds himself іп complete 
disagreement. The question of the 
total number of books written by al- 
Bironi has been raised but left unan- 
swered. For a correct answer to this 
question, we suggest to refer to the 
extensive bibliography of al-Birant 
compiled by Ahmad Saced Khan 
of Aligarh Muslim University and 
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published under the title Kitab Shindst-i 
Aba Raykdn Birüni (Tehran, А.н. 1352 
Shamet, 230 ppJ. "А Select Biblio- 
graphy of Soviet Publication on al- 
Віголі"" by M. S. Khan printed tn Jamus 
(Amsterdam, Oct. 1975), pp. 279-288, 
may also be referred to. An inter- 
national Congress on al-Biract was held 
at Tehran (Iran) tn September 1973 and 
a large number of Persian books were 
published on &1-Birant on this occasion. 
Pakistan celebrated the millenary of al- 
Bran: in November-December 1973 
and Internationa) Congress was held 
there from tbe Z6th Movember to the 
12th December, 1973. All the papers 
presented at this Congress were edited 
and published by Hakim Mohammad 
Said of Karachi m  el-Brrünt Com- 
тетогаїі»є Volume which runs into 
B44 pages. Thir reviewer haa himself 
been engagsd 1n preparing a substantial 
bibliography on al-Birant for some 
years past. 


There is no doubt that al-Btrünt was 
a versatile genius and а great scientist 
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even from modern standards. It 1s not 
yet possible to &ssess completely and 
thoroughly the value and-importance 
of his contributions to the sciences of 
his time True it is that the monu- 
mental al-Qanar al-Maas'ndi, on astro- 
nomy and mathematics, has been 
published but there are many important 
scientific texts of  ml-Brrnn: which 
have not been published so far, What 
is needed now, therefore, is not the 
abridgement of al-Biront's books al- 
ready publirhec but to prepare critical 
editions of the texts of bis unpublished 
works. 


Qeyamudd:n, bowever, cannot be 
blamed for ali the errors and inaceura- 
cies pointed out above, His informa- 
tion about al-Biront and hie works is 
incomplete and Incorrect through no 
fault of his because аї-Вісопія осока 
andthe blbliographies mentioned above 
were perhaps not easily available or 
accessible to him specialty at Paina or 
anywhere in Bihar. Some of these 
errors may be cases of oversight also. 


M. 5. KHAN 
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MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION OF DECCAN UNDER 
NIZAMUL MULK ASAF JAH (1720-1748 А.р.) 
Jaico Publishing House, Bombay, 1985; 


336 + xxi pp.; price Rs. 300/- 


The Mughal period is an inextric- 
able part of Indian history leaving its 
everlasting impact on all branches of 
civilization. Mughal admonistratron 
in the country and in various provinces 
has been the subject of continual re- 
search and enquiry by historians, stu- 
dents of history, writers and scholars, 
exploring vaiious latent aspects of the 
Mughal administration. Dr. M. A. Na- 
ycem's book under review 1s another 
step in this direction. 


The author, who has a record of 
service as Research Officer of the 
Mughal Catalogues in the Andhra Pra- 
desh State Archives, has made a worthy 
attempt to break new ground in his 
book and he has succeeded in it in 
ample measure. Dr. M. A. Naycem 
has presented the first study of its 
kind on different aspects of Mughal 
administration of the six s&bahs (pro- 
vinces) of the Deccan after a thorough 
investigation of archival records. Bas- 
ing his research on the documents 
available in tbe treasure-house of tho 
Archives, Бе has thrown light on diffe- 
rent aspects of Mughal admunistration 
such as land revenue, /4gIrdári system, 
mansabdari system, peshkash, chawth, 
sardeshmukht, etc. Never before has 
such a book with so much statistical 
data on Mughal administration been 
published earlier. 


The book has five chapters with 


appendices. Tho first chapter doals 
with the life and career of Nizam al- 
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Mulk from A.D. 1671 to 1713 and his 
sübahdari from 1713 to 1720. This 
chapter also covers the achievements 
of Nizam al-Mulk as a vizir of the 
Mughal empire (1722-1724). 


The author begins the study with a 
discussion on the controversial topic of 
the status of Nizam al-Mulk in the 
Mughal empire and the date on which 
he actually established his supremacy 
in the Deccan. After dexterously hand- 
hng the information available on the 
subject the author concludes that Nizam 
al-Mulk never asserted independ- 
ence from the Mughal emperor 
(pp. 20, 21), and that he established 
supremacy in the Deccan in 1720. 
The author says: ‘‘It will be seen 
that it may not be correct to say that 
Nizamul Mulk established his supre- 
macy in the Deccan after the battle of 
Sakhar Kheda on 11 October 1724. 
Nizamul Mulk had established it long 
before, when he defeated Dilawar Ali 
Khan on 19 June 1720 at Pandher and 
Alam Ali at Balapur on 10 August 
1720. By virtue of theso battles Nizamul 
Mulk acquired by force the subedari of 
the Deccan for the second time. After 
these battles, Nizamul Mulk proceeded 
to organize the administration. and 
pacify the country of the Deccan He 
established himself firnly and, when he 
was appointed as Wazir, before leaving 
theDeccan for Delhi, he appointed Izd- 
ud-daula Iwas Khan as subedar of the 
Deccan and entrusted him with his per- 
sonal seal of authority. Hence, the date 
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10 August 1720 ıs more significant 
than the date of the battle of Sakhar 
Kheda, 11 October 1724. Thus, the 
supremacy of Nizamul Mulk in the 
Deccan for the so-called autonomous 
rule has to be reckoned from 6 Shawwal 
1132 H/ 10 August 1720 and not from 
11 October 1724. Lala Mansaram 
corroborates this assumption when he 
says that N:zamul Mulk's administra- 
tion extended for 30 years. The only 
significance of the battle of Sakhar 
Kheda is that after that Nizamul Mulk 
stayed for a longer period in the Deccan 
and by that battle he acquired. the 
subedari of the Deccan, for the third 
time, that 1s, he repeated the feats and 
achievements of 1720 in 1724.” (p. 23) 


The above conclusions of the 
author are convincingly based on docu- 
mentary evidence, seals and historical 
facts. 


In the second chapter, the author 
goes into the details of the administra- 
tive divisions of the Mughal provinces 
of the Deccan comprising sarkdrs, 
parganahs and mawga's of the мх pro- 
vinces. In dealing with this aspect, 
the author has derived information 
from manuscript sources and compared 
and correlated the information with 
documentary sources. 


The third chapter throws light on 
the administrative organization of the 
Mughal Deccan hitherto unknown. 
The author elaborately discusses the 
structure of provincial departments 
and their personnel, local administra- 
tion, functions of revenue officers and 
their prerequisites, and combination of 
different posts under a single person. 
The study encompasses the organiza- 
tion of the executive, revenue and 
military departments and also an 
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evaluation of the тамрафайгі system 
and the Asaf Jahr nobility that evolved 
gradually. In a detailed table, the 
author makes a critical analysis of tho 
mansabdars, thelr ranks, pay and 
month-ratio and brings out the inequa- 
lity that existed in the rank and pay of 
the officers similarly situated. In this 
chapter, the author has also discussed 
the mode of promotion and transfers 
from one category to another. This 18 
done fairly painstakingly. 


The revenue administration in all 
its aspects has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the fourth chapter. In this 
part chief sources of revenue, land 
revenue system, /ам'бапаї system of 
revenue assessment, magnitude of land 
revenue and other taxes, та! and 
wujūhat, methods of assessment, assign- 
ment of land, etc, have been covered 
in minute detail. The findings here 
are well supported by statistical data 
and critical analysis. 


The fifth chapter brings to light 
the actual working of the chawth and 
sardeshmukhi of the Marathas within 
the Mughal provinces of the Deccan 
and the principles and regulations in- 
troduced by Nizam al-Mulk to stream- 
line and systematize the Maratha levies. 


The epilogue highlights the achieve- 
ments of Nizam al-Mulk who in the 
midst of chaos, consolidated his power 
and authority and established effec- 
tively the Mughal administration of the 
Deccan. 


The book 1s studded with scores of 
tables of statistical data, analytical 
comparisons, classified information, 
critical observations, and realistic con- 
clusions. The appendices provide 
glossary, illustrationsof the seals of 
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IN MEMORIAM 


It is with a profound sense of grief that we mourn the sudden 


passing away of Dr. Zahir Ahmad, member of the Governing Board of 
Islamic Culture. 


Dr. Zahir Ahmad, who had worked in various capacities for the 
former Hyderabad State, Andhra Pradesh State Government, 
Government of India and the United Nations Organisation, will 
always be remembered by those associated with Islamic studies for his 
inspiring study on the Prophet’s life. A member of the Governing 
Board of Islamic Culture, he always took a keen interest in the progress 
of the journal and offered valuable advice. 


May his soul rest in peace! 





BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS AND THE INSTRUMENTS 
FOR RAISING FINANCIAL CAPITAL FOR 
A MODERN ISLAMIC ECONOMY 


M. RAQUIBUZ ZAMAN 


INTRODUCTION 


WHEN it comes to Islamic economics, it seems there is a problem ot 
perception among the modern Muslim economists about what the term 
really entails. To some it deals with only such subjects as zakah, 
sadaqah (charity), riba (usury), and tijārah (trade), which are mentioned 
in the holy Qur'áàn and ahadith (traditions) of the Prophet (p.b.u.h.) ; 
hence, all discussion of Islamic economic principles are to be confined 
to these principles as they were applied during the first century of Islam. 
To others? Islamic economics is the end result of a general critique of the 
existing economic system of the East and the West in the light of 
some verses of the Qur'án and the akädth. To yet others? it is the 


(1) 


(2) 


о) 


The examples of such types of studies can be found in the publications 
coming out of the traditional religious institutions of Muslim countries. 
The writers are religious scholars with very little knowledge of modern 
economic institutions and their workings. 


This group consists of most of the writers coming out of the Indo-Pakistan- 
Bangladesh subcontinent, Malaysia and Egypt, who received their education 
from institutions which have links with secular educational institutions of the 
non-Muslim countries in the West or in the East. A good number of such 
economists are in the forefront of today's discussion on Islamic economics 
that are taking place in various Muslim national and/or international organ- 
trations and institutions. 


This group consists of a significant number of Muslim economists who were 
trained and educated in the West (some in the Marxist countries) and some of 
whom have settled in such countries. They often use quantitative tools and 
graphical analysis they developed to explain various standard economic 
theories to describe Islamic economy principles which are tallored to suit the 
needs of such analyses. 
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direct application of the modern economic institutions and concepts 
that are not in clear conflict with the basic Qur'&nic injunctions in 
the Muslim countries. 


A careful study of the Оиг'йпіс injunctions and the ahadtth of 
the Prophet (p.b.u.h.) indicates that Islam has provided us with a set of 
basic rules of conduct for economic activities that ensure economic 
Justice, rather than economic equality, among all. It provides us with 
generalized principles, valid for all ages and subject to interpretation, 
rather than some esoteric doctrines that may never be tampered with. 
Thus, we find that whenever the Muslim societies innovated economic 
institutions and rules of economic conduct in accordance with the 
guidelines of the Sunnah to meet the needs of their times, they 
prospered. However, whenever they rigidly tried to cling to the 
economic institutions of the early Islamic era without taking into 


(4) It was Caliph ‘Umar who first experimented with a change in the rate of закай 
and introduced the Akaraj levy (A. Muhammad, "А Note on the Concept of 
Zakah and Taxation," in Some Aspects of the Economics of Zakah, ed. 
M. Raquibuz Zaman [Plainfleld, 1981], рр. 71-73). ‘Umar was also credited 
with a policy of protecting landed property from subdrvision so as to avoid 
eventual pauperization of families. The lands of Medinites were protected 
from жад (епіашпепі) and the public lands in the conquered territories were 
not parcelled out to the conquering Muslim soldiers. Instead, they were held 
by the State and the State, after defraying all expenses on the land, distribut- 
ed the net income among those who were entitled to it (Ameer Ali, A Short 
History of the Saracens [Kutub Khana Ishayat-ul-IJslam, Delhi, India, 1979], 
р. 59.) Innovations were also made during the Umayyad periods of ‘Umar II, 
and ‘Abd al-Malik (currency reform and the introduction of Arabic as the 
language for keeping all public records); the Abbasid periods of Caliph 
Мана! (the introduction of the office of mustasib, who acted as a superinten- 
dent of the market and the enforcer of fair marketing practices), Haran 
al-Rashid and others who built irrigation canals, encouraged industrial 
production, mining and agriculture and introduced various taxes and revenue 
measures that did not exist during the early part of Islam. Ameer Ali, 
pp. 426-28. Similar innovations during the Fatimid, Ayyubid, and Mamluk 
periods in Egypt (between А.р. 919 and 1517) also led to general economic, 
scientific and social prosperity for the Muslims. 
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consideration the changing times and the circumstances, they fell 
backward.5 


This paper asserts that the Muslims need not try to reinvent the 
wheel to solve their economic problems. The wheel is already there. 
What is needed is to mold its shape and operating characteristics to 
meet the needs of an Islamic society. This task is neither simple nor 
is it overly complicated. It needs some determined effort and an 
innovative mind. The benefits from such an effort will accrue to not 
only the Muslims, but also to any nation who chooses to apply them 
in their daily economic activities. 


JSLAMIZATION OF SOME BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 


In this section we examine the basic forms of business organiza- 
tions, viz., sole proprietorship, partnership, corporations, semi-public 
or quasi-public institutions, and the voluntary or charitable organiza- 
tions, that are found around the globe with a view to Islamize them. 
We now turn to this task. 


Sole Proprietorship : 


Sole proprietorship is the simplest and possibly the most common 
form of business anywhere. The business is organized and often 
operated bv a single individual, who invests his/her accumulated 
financial capital or, at times, borrowed capital in the business; takes 
the risks and reaps the profits (or losses). In some countries, the sole 
proprietor needs to register with the public authorities or seek an 
operating license. Most businesses owned by proprietors are limited 
in size and scope of operations due to limitations of financial resources 
that can be acquired by one individual. However, there are sole pro- 
prietors who run immensely large business operations—hiring a sizeable 
number of employees and a considerable amount of materials. The 


(5) This is true for the Muslims under secular or non-Islamic regimes where 
they reacted to the allen ideas by seeking to reintroduce the 7th century 
Islamic way of life in their own lands. The reactions of the vast majority of ' 
the Muslims during the European colonial era and at the present time are of 
this nature. 
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tinancial success of a solo proprietor depends partly on his/her entre- 
preneurial skills and partly on luck. The life of the enterprise is directly 
linked to the life of the proprietor unless, of course, the property is 
sold or transferred to another individual or to a group through inherit- 
ance or gifts. 


One of the main attractions of sole proprietorship is the freedom 
of choice and action it provides to the proprietor. This freedom is 
checked, to some extent, by the constant threat of unlimited liabilities— 
all damages, assessed against the proprietor because of the business 
operations, are to be paid by him/her by liquidating all his/her assets, 
including personal assets, if the need so arises. 


The sole proprietorship is the predominant form of business in 
most countries outside the Marxist block. Let us examine whether or 
not there is a need for Islamization of this institution, and if so, which 
aspects. The need for Islamization of some aspects of the sole pro- 
prietorship seems to be quite obvious. First, the freedom of choice 
of business has to be subjected to the needs of an Islamic society. For 
example, the proprietor cannot engage in dealings with products 
(whether in producing them or in selling them) or services which are 
forbidden for the Muslims. Thus he/she should not be allowed to 
produce or market pork, alcoholic beverages, non-medicinal narco- 
tics and hallucinogens of all forms, gambling activities, black magic, 
pornographic materials, books, and literature that promote immoral, 
violent, and unethical behaviour. Nor should anyone be allowed to 
operate as a loanshark or a money-lender. (Gray areas should be 
subject to arbitration by an elected censor board—e.g., Is a particular 
item benign or beneficial? or does it teach violence or unethical 
behaviour 7) 


This sort of limitation on the freedom of choice does not, however, 
extend to the proprietor's right to earn a profit by charging a reasonable 


(6) Although sole proprietorship is prominent in terms of number of establish- 
ments, the volumes of sales dollars handled by this group can be as low as 
about 12 per cent for the U.S.A. 
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price. The State is not to interfere in the normal working of the 
market forces (subject only to the limitations cited above) unless it is 
determined without doubt that the market is being unduly manipulated 
by the proprietor Чо reap an unreasonable profit at the coat of hardships 
to the consumers. T 


, Where the ‘att зда ‘uses hired labour, there is often. & need 
for Islamization, especially in today's Muslim countries. Economic 
justice and fair play demands that the workers’ rights are ‘protected. 
Islamization may simply mean Westernization in this case—i.e. (1) to 
institute a minimum wage, based on each country's living standard ; 
and (2) each employee must be given a written contract detailing the 
responsibilities and duties of the employee and the employer.? In order 
to ensure that no provision of such a contract is violated, the Muslim 
nations need to institute courts of law, preferably Shari‘ah courts, to 
which the aggrieved party can turn for due redress. 


Often sole proprietors do not have sufflcient funds to provide their 
employees with health and retirement benefits. The. State on behalf 
of the society needs to provide such services, А national medical fund 
anda geparate fund for retirement ought to be set up in each country, 
to be funded partially by employee contributions (contributions on a 
graduated scale of salaries), donations from employers for those whose 
annual incomes are below the national median income, and compulsory 
contributions at ч progressive rate from those who are in the higher 


(T) For а summary of the views of Muslim scholars, such as Ibn Taymryah, Ibn 
Qayyim, and Ibn Khaldan, оп the role of the State in economic matters, such 
as price control or monopoly control, see M. Nejatullah Siddiqui, Recent 
Works om History of Economic Thought im Islam—A_ Review (The 
International Centre for Research in Islamic Economics, King Abdul Aziz 
University, Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, 1982); Abdul Azim Islahl, Economic 
Views of Ibn Taimiyah (a Ph.D. thesis submitted to the Department of 
Economics, Aligarh Muslim University, 1980) ; ; and idem., ‘Economic 
Thoughts of Ibn Qayyim" (a research paper, The International Centre for 
Research in Islamic Economics, Saudi Arabia, 1982). 


(8) The holy Qur'an commands the Muslims in clear terms (Sarah al-Baqarah, 
verse 282) to put all -transactions in black and white; yet the Muslims are 
possibly the worst offenders in this regard in the world. 
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than median income bracket. Such funds should be created so that no 
one who is elderly, disabled or unemployed becomes a public charge.? 


In order that the sole proprietors can survive hard times, especially 
when they need to borrow funds to stay in business or to improve 
services, they must have access to credit at reasonable costs. In an 
Islamic State, where Western style banking at fixed interest rates 
cannot be allowed to function, there isa need for a new financial 
institution which provides both short-term and long-term business loans 
at variable rates tied to the costs of its funds plus a reasonablo rate of 
profit for its shareholders. The borrowing business would issue 
short-term notes (I.O.U.'s) for short-term borrowing and share certifi- 
cates (equity) for long-term borrowing from such a financial institution. 
The lender under such a system, therefore, will have a stake in the. 
borrower’s business, especially if the borrower loses money the lender 
also shares in the losses as it does in the profits. 


To serve both the consumers and the workers and owners of sole 
proprietorships there ought to be a national information service pub- 
lishing data on market conditions on a continuing basis. Such a service 
can be provided by a non-profit organization which would finance its 
operations through subscription charges to those who want to avail 
themselves of such a service. In the West such services are marketed 
by profit-seeking organizations, such as credit reporting agencies, busi- 
ness rating agencies, financial services industries?! and the like who 
are not entirely unbiased observers of the market. To ensure an 
efficient working of the market system there must exist an efficient 
market information network. It is not within the means of everyone 


(9) These funds should never take the form of the Social Securlty System of the 
U.S.A. or of the Netherlands, where some people prefer to go on welfare 
rather than work for a living. 


(10) A reasonable rate of profit can be defined as one which a business can carn 
in an operation of similar size with similar risk characteristics. 


(11) In the U.S., Dunn & Bradstreet, Moody's, The Value Line, the National 
Conference Board, and the like, provide various information services to 
business and the investing communities. 
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to collect all relevant information about the myriad factors that change 
market conditions over a relatively short period of time. The provision 
of market information service, such as described here, will minimize 
exploitation of one group by another. This will also discourage un- 
scrupulous advertising of products and services that plague the con- 
sumers of the Western societies. 


Partnership : 


Partnerships or some form of cooperative venture can be found in 
almost all countries. In the Western societies, like the one in the U.S., 
partnerships are quite common in such professions as law, accounting, 
medical services, consulting firms, architecture and engineering, etc. 
In the poorer countries partnerships encompass almost all forms of 
business—from retailing to manufacturing and distribution services. 


Partnerships are normally formed either to enhance the size of the 
financial capital needed for the particular business (i.e. a sole proprietor 
does not have enough funds to run the business properly and, hence, 
secks out a partner who brings in additional funds), or to supplement 
or complement some skills possessed by one of the partners (such as, 
in the medical profession an internist may like to seek a partner who 
is a surgeon or a general practitioner; in law, a lawyer specializing in 
criminal law may seek a partner specializing in civil suits). 


In some countries partnerships are incorporated or they are regis- 
tered with a governmental agency. This ensures the existence of a 
written contract among the partners detailing each one's duties and 
responsibilities with respect to the partnership, and the institution of 
a standard bookkeeping system that can be audited and examined at 
ease. Partnerships are normally dissolved when one or more partners 
leave the business, or death occurs to a partner. In such a case a 
new partnership contract is drawn among the new or the remaining 
partners. 


Unlike the Western world (especially the U.S.A.), many part- 
nerships in the Muslim world operate on the basis of sheer goodwill 
rather than a written contract among the partners. This leads to 
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frequent misappropriation of funds and, as such, bitter conflicts among 
the partners. The first step towards Islamization ought to be a 
compulsory written contract among the partners,!* delineating : (1) the 
duties and responsibilities of each partner ; (2) the shares of each partner 
in the proceeds of the business; (3) the method(s) of payment of the 
proceeds to the partners; (4) the responsibility of each. partner to the 
employees working for the partnership; and (5) the method of distri- 
buting the net assets in case the partnership is dissolved or liquidated. 


‘Once the written contract is in place, if any dispute among the 
partners arose, a Shari‘ah court could handle the case. Islam has 
provided us with ample guidance with respect to how to handle such 
an institution, which is similar to mugarabah or 917248 which was in 
existence during the time of the holy Prophet (p.b.u.h.). 


As regards the handling of employees and their rights and duties, 
the nature of external financing of partnerships, the medical and retire- 
ment benefits for the employees, the information service and the like, 
the Islamic State should follow the courses of action suggested under 
sole proprietorship. 


Corporations : 


Corporations, as the term applies in the U.S.A., are owned by 
stockholders numbering anywhere from one person to millions. If they 
are owned by a very few people, they may take the form of private 


(12) See footnote 8 above for the крані of а written contract as detailed in 
the holy Qur'an, 


(13) M. Abu Saud ( “Money, Interest PIT Qirad,"" in Studies іно Islamic 
Economics, od. Khurshid Ahmad [The Islamic Foundation, Licester, 
U.K., 1980], pp. 59-84) ‘discusses in detail the various views of the jurists 
regarding g/ra2d or mugarabah. The readet's attention is drawn to this excel- 
lent paper. For other treatises on muddrabah, seo Afzal-ur-Rahman, 
Economic Doctrines of islam, vol. 1 (Islamic Publications Ltd., Lahore, 
Pakistan, 1974), рр. 212-23;, S. M. Yusuf, Economic Justice. in Islam 
(Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, Lahore, Pakistan, 1971) рр. 32-39; and 
"М. Nejatullah Siddiqui, “The! Economic’ Enterprise im [slam “(Islamic 
Publications Ltd., Lahore, Pakistan, 1972), р 139. 
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corporations, Share of private corporations are not traded in the 
market and, as such, financial details of such corporations are not 
generally made public. When the shares are traded publicly, the cor- 
porations are required to meet certain “disclosure” requirements, so 
that pertinent information regarding the operation of the business are 
not kept hidden from the purview of the potential investors. 


In a typical corporation the ownership and management are gene- 
rally separated. The owners (i.c. the shareholders) elect the Board of 
Directors, who in turn appoint the executives (the senior management), 
who actually then run the day-to-day operations of the corporation. 
At times, some large shareholders get themselves elected to the Board 
of Directors and eventually may become chief executive officers or even 
chairmen of the Board. However, most corporations are not run by 
the shareholders directly. 


If the owners (і.е. the shareholders of a corporation) do not 
participate directly in the management of a corporation, then they are 
merely the suppliers of the financial capital. Their sole interest in 
the corporation may be in the maximization of returns to their equity. 
The management tries to achieve this goal by applying whatever legally 
permissible means they can master. Everytime the management suc- 
ceeds in such endeavours, it gets rewarded 1n the form of higher com- 
pensation allowances and bonuses. The management may become 
indifferent to the welfare of their own employees and the consumers 
who buy their products and/or services. Thus, we see the management, 
at times, closing down relatively profitable factories or production 
facilities if it can find an alternative way of making more profit by, say, 
mergers or acquisitions or by simply moving out of an area and going 
to a distant [and where it can exploit the labour force. Similarly, 





(14) For a detailed study on this subject in the U.S., see Seymour Melman, Profits 
Without Production (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1983). Also see, “Вів 
Steel Shrinks,” Fortune (January 23, 1984), p. 7; “Robust Economy and 
Buyout Boom Highlighted, 1983," The Wall Street Journal (January 3, 1984); 
“Who Can Stop the Raiders of Corporate America ?' The Economist (April 
7, 1984), рр. 77-78; “Is Any Company Safe from Takeover 7" Fortune 
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they may market defective products knowing fully well that the con- 
sumers are not getting their money's worth or that they may suffer 
from the products’ ill effects.15 


The provision of limited liabilities to the shareholders for any 
damage done by the corporation may, at times, encourage the manage- 
ment to be unmindful of the need for maximizing social welfare rather 
than the economic welfare of its shareholders (thus, indirectly the 
welfare of the management). The dumping of toxic industrial wastes 
on the water or air or land may save costs to the corporation and thus 
enhance profits to the shareholders, but in the process it ruins the 
environment and the health of those who work or live in its vicinity, 


How do we Islamize such an ifistitution? A number of adjustments 
are to be made in its organizational and operational set-ups. The 
separation of the ownership and management may continue to be the 
case under an Ialamic ecónomic system, providéd the mandgement is 
made responsible not only to the sharéholders but àlsó to the other 
two parties, viz., the employees and the consumers. Then thé actions 
of the mànagement may be considered as fwgah (1.6. when a person 
does something to foster the interést of anothét persón without the 





(Apri 2, 1984), pp. 18-23; “A Facelift for Corporate America," The 
Economist (February 4,1984), p. 84; ‘‘Frenxy and Style in the Merger 
Boom," The New York Times (January 15, 1984), pp. 1 and 29 ; ‘Business 
Brief : John Lewis Rings Up the Changes," The Economist (April 14, 1984), 
рр. 102-103 ; and “The Myths of Employee Ownership,” Forbes (April 23, 
1984), pp. 108-111. 


115) Marketing of defective products is not unknown in some industries. For 
example, the automobile industry is often forced to recall some of its models 
for basic repairs only after damaging publicity and lawsuits, filed by the irate 
consuméts, suürfüoe in the opet. Anothér cide is that of the asbestos 
industry. The Manville Corporation was aware for a long time of the 
haritiful effects on the worker's health when wotking in its platits and the Ш 
effect asb&stos products on the consumérs, yet they did nothing about it until 
a large number of lawsuits were filed agains! them. 
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latter’s prior consent), to coin Ibn Qayyim’s phrase,!^ and should, 
therefore, be rewarded and compensated. Ibn Qayyim argues that if 
фай is not compensated, many just and appropriate voluntary acts 
simply will not be performed and, as such, potential economic benefits 
to thé society will be wAsted away. . 


Ths promotion of fugaA and 91784 (i.e. cooperation) аге essenti&l 
fot increasing ptoductivity by the employees and tht support from 
consumers in the form of their patronization of products and setvices, 
In а torporate set-up in which the ethployees are treated as inférior 
Hutan beings and slaves to the whims of the owners!” and/or manage 
rient, the productivity is bound to be low аё the workers would not 
perform any fug@k. In some of the Western countries the rights of 
the employees are often legislated dowh бу the law-makers and imple- 
metited by the regulators and enforcirig врепсівз.18 In parts of today’s 
Muslim world the ordinary workers, especially if they are “expatriate” 
labourers, are treated almost as slave labour and are absolutely barred 
from the decision-making process with respect to production or work- 
ing conditions. Moreover, they are often denied basic human rights 
including the rights of freedom of movement and speech. This state 
of affairs must change under an Islamic system where the existence of 
such an institution can only be justified if it promotes economic justice. 





(16) The importance of coopération in economie activities has beéh emphasized 
by Muslim thinkers among whom із Ibn Qayyith, whose cohtribütioh ій signi- 
ficant (Ibn Qayyim, Skifa' al-*Alil [Maktabah Dar al-Tursth, Cairo, 19751, 
pp. 489-90) 


(17) The analysis here is also applicable in the case of sole proprietorship and 
partners who hire employees. 


(18) In the U.S. the National Labor Relation Board (NLRB) is responsible tor 
enforcing such labour laws as the Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932, the Wagner 
Act (otherwise known as tho National Labor Relations Act of 1935), the 
Taft-Hattley Act of 1947 and the like. The Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) looks after thé safety conditions ої wotk places by 
Strictly regulating wotkihg coriditlons. 
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Muslim jurists quote a number of traditions of the Prophet (p.b.u.h.)19 
which indicate that the State should take an active role in maintaining 
and ensuring economic justice. 


The employees and the general public (the consumers) should be 
allowed to own shares of the corporations in which they work or which: 
they support by instituting special measures. For example, one could 
reserve the ownership of 20 to 30 per cont of tbe shares for the 
employees, 5 to 10 per cent for the management, 15 to 20 per cent for 
the consumers, and the remaining shares to shareholders who do not 
directly participate in the management of the corporation. In addition, 
by mandate the employees would be paid salaries which are just® and 
the prices charged to the customers would be fair. Until each con- 
tributor to the enterprise receives shares of gains and losses in direct 
proportion to his/her contribution, we cannot create the permissible 
forms of qirád ог mugdarabah or shirakat that Islam calls Ѓог.91 


Islam stresses that everyone is responsible for his and her own 
actions. To be true to this spirit, we need to abolish the limited 
liabilities provision of a modern day corporation. If, despite the 
cooperation of all the parties, the corporation becomes liable to certain 
claims, the justifiable claims would be settled from the personal assets 
of the parties concerned, if the corporate assets were found to be in- 
adequate for the purpose. The removal of the provision of the limited 
liabilities would make corporate owners, management and employees 
more responsible towards the welfare of the society. We would see 
less environmental pollution and find less hazardous product in the 
market. 


We find corporations where the workers are brought into the pro- 
duction and management decision and where they are part owners, the 





(19) For details, sce Islahi, ''Economic Thoughts of Ibn Qayyim,” pp. 10-16. 
(20) See also the discussion on the topic under “Sole Proprietorship.” 


(21) Some Muslim jurists classify cooperation under four broad categories : 
(1) Shirkat al-Mufawagah, (2) Shirkat al-‘Anan, (3) Shirkat al-Sana'i, 
and (4) Shirkat al-Wafth. Afzal-ur-Rahman, pp. 218-19. й 
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ehtire ofganizAtion works as an éfficient unit bringing benefits to all 
coneertis. By Hurtianizirig (which in out context may be termed 
Islamizing) thé working coriditions, corporations (such ав the General 
Motors Corporation’s battery plant in Fitzgerald, Georgia; Lincoln 
Electric in Etclid, Ohio ; Donnelly Mirtors in Hollahd, Michigan ; and 
Harnfion Iatérnátionsul Industries in Boliver, Terinessée) have iinproved 
not only prodtctivity abd product quality, bùt alsó the dvetall job 
satisfaction for dll émplóyées.?1 Somè of the other major U.S, indus- 
tries (such ds AT & T, Citibatik, Genttal Foods, IBM, Jones & Lauglilin, 
Proctor & Gamble, Westihg-house, and Xerox) have also embarked oh 
sitnilàr prográfirnés to ifictehse participation of the employees, thé 
rihnagement, arid the owners in tlie decision-rhakirig prócess.$? 


Any dispute that tiay arise between the various categories of parti- 
cipaiitá in an Isldmizéd corporation should be subjected to arbitration. 
If that fails, then a Shari*Gh cóurt should settle the matter. Strikes 
or other job action рговгапіпіев should bé anathema to a truly Muslim 
&óciety. No party should bë allowed to exploit another in such a 
society: 


Semi-Public or Quast-Public Institutions : 


Often we find the necessity of creating production facilities or 
facilities for providing certain services for the benefit of the general 
public that will not be taken up by profit-seeking business organizations. 
Such products or services could be in transportation and communi- 
cation, energy production and distribution, educatidn and training 
facilities, étc. The financial rewards from such ventures may be slow 
in coming or it may be difficult to identify those wlio should be charged 
for services. Such institutions are generally created by the State and 
then subsequently handed over toa third party (which sometimés could 
be a business organization) for management and operation. Since 


(22) For détails, sco Companies Widen Worker Role in Decisions, The New 
York Times (Susday, Jatiuaty 15, 1984), рр. 1 Had 20, dnd “Тһе Way That 
Works Ві Lintdlii;’’ The New York Times (Su&iday, January 15, 1984), p. 4f. 


(23) See thé ЯН réferehce tnter fodtnbté 22. 
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such organizations are initially funded by the State and then sub- 
sequently subsidized by it for its operation, it is imperative that all its 
transactions and records be available for public scrutiny. 


In some ways Islamization of semi-public institutions can be 
achieved in the Muslim countries by simply following the practices 
of some of the Western countries like the U.S. Here, the activities of 
»uch organizations are well publicized and are subject to public 
examination. This prevents misappropriation of funds or misuse of 
public trust. If the Muslim State, for example, sets up an institution 
of higher learning (say, a university) as a semi-public (or semi-autono- 
mous) entity, it should not interfere with its work as long as it is provid- 
ing the services with which it is charged. The institution should not 
be used to promote the personal interests of those who rule a country. 
Similarly, the proceeds of oil refining or distribution facilities that are 
created with the taxpayers money should not be diverted to the 
accounts of the family members of those in power. The accounts of 
such publicly funded but autonomously run institutions should be 
audited by auditing firms with reputations for honesty and integrity, 
and the audited reports should be made available to the public for 
their examination and comments. 


The management and the staff of such institutions should be hired 
on the basis of qualifications and merits by a board of interviewers or 
a search committee who will weed out unqualified and weak candidates. 
The relationship between the owners (i.e. the State on behalf of the 
general public), the management, and the workers of such organizations 
should be based on justice and fairness to ensure an atmosphere of 
cooperation. Any dispute among the parties should first be subjected 
to compulsory arbitration; then, if that fails, it should be referred to 
the Shari*ah court for a final decision. 


Voluntary or Charitable Organizations : 


Voluntary and charitable organizations are non-profit organizations 
which work for the benefit of either specific groups or the public in 
general, They may operate, for example, to help the poor with tuition 
dollars, help a community to build a mosque or to renovate it, or 
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provide teaching materials to those who cannot afford to buy them. 
Often such organizations engage in fund collections or fund drives 
from the general public; hence there is the need for Islamization of 
such organizations. 


The professional fund collectors cannot always be relied upon to 
channel the funds to the uses for which they were donated by the 
public. Those who are good in collecting funds are not necessarily 
prudent in their spending habits. In order to ensure that voluntary 
organizations properly disburse funds to their intended recipients, they 
must be subjected to continuous monitoring by the public. The State 
ought to create a special audit board which would be responsible for 
auditing the accounts of such institutions once or twice a year. If 
the management is found to be misappropriating funds, it should be 
brought to book promptly. Misuse of public trust should be consi- 
dered as a major criminal offense. 


ISLAMIZATION OF THE 
INSTRUMENTS OF EQUITY AND DEBT FINANCING 

In this section we will examine the various instruments for raising 
financial capital in order to suggest ways and means of Islamizing them 
for the use of Muslim countries. -We will begin the analysis with 
equity capital. 


Equity Capital : 

In the financial world the term equity capital means the owners’ 
capital, i.e. stocks or shares. Most organizations, which we discussed 
in the earlier section, need to raise capital once in a while to augment 
their financial capital. If they decide to issue more shares or stocks, 
they essentially dilute the ownership. As long as the new owners have 
the same rights, duties and privileges as the original owners, raising 
additional finances through stock offerings seems to be an appropriate 
one for a Muslim State.** The role of the owners (i.e. the shareholders) 


(24) For a detailed analysis of this issue see my paper entitled “The Operation ot 
the Modern Financial Markets for Stocks and Bonds and Its Relevance to an 
Islamic Economy," which is now being reviewed by a journal for 
publication. . 
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in an Islamic setting should be different from the one that exists today 
(see the section oh corporations for their desired role). 


The shareholders! income comes from two sources: (1) dividend 
income, and (2) income from the appreciation of the stock price in the 
thatkét placé. Neither of the two sótrced ate fixed ої guarariteed. 
The oWnérs 4149 share in the lóssés on a pro rata basis. In ordét that 
the market fot stocks ot shdtés operates efficiently atid that the pros 
pective investors агё hot cheated of their funds, such markets must bé 
Properly regulated &hd monitored Ву the State of the State-sporisored 
regülatlàg agénclés such as the Securitied and Exchange Coiniiission 
(SEC) ін the U.S. Othétwise, à Muslim couhtry will be likely to expeti- 
éhce widespredd fraud atid irregularities like the one ій Kuwait dót 180 
long ago.35 


Unlike common stocks, the Muslim Stated should not allow the 
offering of preferred stocks, where the owners of the latter receive a 
fixed rate of dividends on their holdings.2° There is no qualitative 
difference between a fixed rate for a dividend and an interest payment. 
Both are fixed percentages of the amounts received. Since Muslim 
jurists, in general, consider interest as usurous (akribd), dealing with 
preferred stocks is tantamount to dealing with interest. It is true that 
there is some difference between the dividend of a preferred stock and 
interest received on loan. The former is not guaranteed —i.e. the cór- 
poratiohs аге tiot required td pay dividends when théy do not have net 
profits to pay dividénds—hile intetest payments are à fixetl Obligation 
and must Ве paid whether Or not thért ів any net ptofits. In cdse ófá 
busifiess liquidation, prefrréd stocks пійу or may not récbive thair 
investthent monty batk because the fitt claim ön the assets of the 


(25) Sae Peter Truell's drticlé éntitled “tHo Party's All Over for Kinwaiti 
Traders...," The Wall Street Journal (December 2, 1982), pp. 1 and 18, and 
“Souk the Lot,” The Economist (December 4, 1982), p. 86. 


(26) The analysis of this section is based bn my earlier papet mentidned in foot- 
note 24: Please note that unlike comimon stockholders, preferred stockhblders 
Hdve no voting Hghts in the 05. Thus, they do nbt participate, iriditectly, 
in the decision-making process of the enterprise. 
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business are by the lenders. Despite the possibility that the preferred 
stockholders may share in both profits and losses of the enterprise, the 
fixed nature of the dividends makes their income akin to usury. Given 
the Qur’anic injunctions against usury (see Sarah al-Baqarah, verses 
275, 278 and 279),’ it is desirable to avoid raising funds through 
preferred stocks, 


Debt Financing : i 


Debt financing can take the form of financing through loans from 
financial institutions (c.g. banks and finance companies) or through the 
issuance of notes, commercial papers or bonds. In all these situations 
the lenders are usually paid a fixed rate of return (yield) irrespective 
of profits or losses incurred by the borrowing business. Because 
of the fixed nature of payments on debt financing, such instruments 
need to be more clearly examined. 


Loanable funds can be made available to the borrowing business 
through various financial intermediaries or “middlemen.” Let us 
examine one of such intermediaries—the banks. A lot has been written 
on banks or banking with or without interest by Muslim scholars in 
recent years,?7 yet hardly anyone has come up with an Islamized bank- 
ing institution which can meet the requirements of business borrowing 
on short terms for such mundane, but necessary, activities as accounts 
receivable financing, inventory financing, factoring, or borrow ing for 
meeting payroll needs. 


The well known Islamic banking group, Dar Al-Maal Al-Islami 
(CMD, or its affiliates in countries like Bangladesh, Egypt, Pakistan or 
Sudan are all based on the principle of mugdrabah, but all essentially 
deal with investment banking, rather than ordinary commercial 


1271 Among the many publications on Islamic banking one may refer to 
M. Nejatullah Siddiqui, Banking Without Interest (Islamic Publication Ltd., 
Lahore, Pakistan, 1976) ; Muhammad Uzair, ''Some Conceptual and 
Practical Aspects of Interest-Free Banking,” in Studies in Islamic Economics ; 
and M.A.M.M. al-Jarhi, “The Relative Efficiency of Interest-Free Monetary 
Economics : The Fiat Money Case,” in Studies in Islamic Economics, 
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banking.3? There is very little difference between these mugdrabah- 
based banking practices and such an institution as the Islamic Invest- 
ment Company of the Guif?—in reality they are all investment banks. 
It is easier to calculate profit shares of all parties when the profit is 
derived from investments in such assets as commodities, loans to joint 
venture projects and investments on securities. However, it is & lot 
more difficult to determine the charges for lending funds for short 
terms where the borrower uses the funds to pay someone else or to meet 
some urgent obligations, The borrower does not gain financially from 
the borrowed funds, but it helps himjher in meeting some financial 
obligations. If the financial intermediary is unable to charge anything 
because the borrower did not earn anything from the borrowed funds, 
there will be no funds forthcoming for such loans. Yet, the need for 
such finance is paramount in the business world. 


A truly Islamic financial system must provide for such services. 
There is a need to create financial institutions as well as financia! ins- 
truments for short-term borrowing and lending. The charges for such 
borrowings should he based on the cost of funds to the institution. 
The institution may be formed by equity capital subscribed by both : 
individual investors and the State. The return to the shareholders 
should be determined on the basis of earnings in business operations 
in other sectors using similar amounts of capital or based on a certain 
index of acceptable returns from investments. This rate then can be 
construed as a part of the cost to the financial intermediary. When 
the cost of operation of the intermediary is added to this base rate, the 
resulting rate could be the amount that could be charged to the 
borrower of the short-term funds. However, the borrowing rate 
should not be fixed—it should be adjusted upwards or dewnwards to 
reflect the current market conditions. Even though the borrower 
may not be gaining financial returns from the borrowed funds, 
he/she is saving potential losses if the funds were not borrowed. Thus, 





(28) See "Banking: No Interest in. Lending," Far Easterm Economic Review 
(June 30, 1983), p. 56. 


(29) See the prospectus of the company (no date of issue). 
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a failure to borrow funds to build up inventory may mean loss of 
potential customers who cannot find the product in the store, or the 
failure to pay employees their salaries on time may demoralize them 
and result in loss of productivity. The borrower thus equates his/her 
implicit costs with the costs of borrowing funds and both the parties 
are eventually better off financially. Until the time comes when we 
can create such financial intermediaries in the Muslim world, the so- 
called Islamic banks will continue to remain an insignificant contributor 
to the economic activities of a Muslim country. 


Unlike the Western world, short-term borrowing through the 
issuance of notes should not bear any fixed returns. These should be 
sold in the market at a discount, the price being determined by their 
supplies and demand. The buyer of these instruments gets back the 
face value of these instruments at maturity, provided the borrowers do 
not suffer losses from their invested funds. This latter provision makes 
it an acceptable form of investment for the Muslims because in this 
way the borrowers and the lenders all share the risk of loss as well as 
profits 


Debt tinancing through bonds with fixed coupon rates 18 not per- 
missible in an Islamic State because it suffers from the elements of 
usury. For long-term financing the preferable instrument should be 
the issuance of common stocks. If, however, one wishes not to dilute 
the ownership this way, one may elect to issue bonds with variable 
rates based on the performance’ of the borrowing company. However, 
the lenders should not be preferred over the shareholders in case the 
business is up for liquidation. Because of this the lenders should be 
allowed to participate in some form in the decision-making process of 
the borrowing business so that they can guard against any misuse of 
funds by the latter. In addition, all lenders of long-term funds should 
bo given the opportunity to convert their securities into common stocks 
after the lapse of an agreed upon poriod of time. 


Finally, 1n case of public utilities or State-run enterprises, there is 
an additional source of raising capital—i.e. the imposition of tem- 
porary surcharges on all customers benefitting from their services on 
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an equitable basis, The surcharge can be discontinued when the need 
for additional funds is over. In case the need continues for an indefi- 
nite period, such surcharges can be converted into a permanent rate 
hike, or an increase in the rate of taxation. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The main objective of this paper has been to show that an Islam- 
ization of the various business organizations and the instruments of 
raising financial capital is not only desirable, but also achievable without 
any sacrifice of efflciency and smooth functioning of a modern economy. 
The brief analysis that has been presented here in this paper should be 
useful to those who are earnestly seeking to proceed with the process 
of Islamization of economic institutions. 


Ihe experiences of the Western world, as referred to in footnote 
14, show that when business organizations apply the principles of 
cooperation and economic fair play and justice in dealing with all 
parties concerned, the institution as well as the society at large gains 
substantial benefits. Most of the business institutions that are in 
operation in today's Muslim world can definitely benefit from Islamiza- 
tion. Islam providcsa way of life which is beneficial to all people of 
all ages and it is high time that we apply in earnest its basic principles 
in our daily economic activities. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN LATIN 
AMERICA AND THE ISLAMIC WORLD 


T. B. IRVING 


IN October 1984, Brazil and Saudi Arabia signed a complex arms 
convention embracing a military-industrial agreement that had been 
carefully negotiated between the capitals of Riyadh and Brasilia. 
This treaty will eventually permit Brazilian arms manufacturers to set 
up business in Saudi Arabia: it covers not only the purchase of wea- 
pons and equipment in Brazil, which has become a major arms supplier 
to the developing world, but also plans to establish factories in Saudi 
Arabia and the Middle East that will supply that area with munitions. 


Under this agreement Brazil will supply the Saudis with Astro 2 
rockets and 120 Tucano training aircraft, and teach Egyptian technicians 
how to assemble them. These young men are already being trained in 
factories near Sao Paulo. This treaty furthermore brings financing to 
Bazil at a time when that country is facing difficulty with the inter- 
nations] banking community ; at the same time it offers greater 
security to Saudi Arabia, which has been chafing under its present 
arragements with the United States and countries like France, Britain, 
Germany and Japan. 


Both parties have given the matter much thought and discussion 
so that the treaty is clearly bilateral and not one dominated by 
unilateral imperialist considerations. The agreement offers interesting 
perspectives for the future. 


* * * 


The so-called **Middle East" in its Islamic aspect is a long two- 
pronged fork that extends over the Old World in a broad belt 
stretching from Morocco, Senegal and Nigeria on the shores of the 
Atlantic through to Central Asia and the Soviet zone in one prong, 
while skipping via Bangladesh to Malaysia and Indonesia on the Pacific 
with the other. 
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The purely Arab Middle East includes North Africa which belongs 
to 1t culturally, emotionally and linguistically, if not geographically. 
In fact North Africa has been a part of the Semitic world ever since 
Phoenician settlements spread along its coast during the first millenium 
B.C., and the Punic Wars engaged them in a life-and-death struggle 
with Rome. Its conquest by the Arabs in the 7th century was almost 
as easy as was that of Syria and Palestine, especially in the domain of 
language and the camel trade. 


The Arab world and the Islamic world are not identical: their 
area and their population do not coincide. When we calculate the 
Muslims who are alive today, we find there are almost one billion of 
them, approximately the same number as there are of Chinese, or 20 
per cent of humankind. Of these Muslims, however, only 150 million 
people, perhaps, are Arabs. 


Except for the Turks, Saudis, Iranians, and Afghans, Muslims 
feel frustrated because most of them have lived under foreign domina- 
tion in recent centuries. Afghanistan is feeling the heavy Soviet 
embrace at present, which makes Pakistan and Iran almost as sensitive 
as the Arabs to great-power meddling in their area, and quite 
distrustful of foreign intervention of any sort, be it Eastern or 
Western. 


Today the Saudis need firearms, jeeps and tanks, personnel and: 
weapons carriers. The new treaty we have mentioned may offer 
Brazil a healthy means whereby it can satisfy the banks and partially 
solve its current debt and development crisis. Indirectly its adverse 


' financial situation resulted when the international banking community 


needed to invest the excess petro-dollars that were generated in the oil 
countries because, ironically, those Islamic States did not possess the 
fiscal institutions they needed in order to absorb their newfound 
wealth. 


However, growing Arab distrust of American sincerity in recent 
years has slowly undermined their former cordial relations with 
Washington. The Arabs and Muslims worldwide have lost confidence 
in American impartiality dfter the abuses of human rights they have’ 
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suffered in Palestine and Lebanon, and which Washington has either' 
permitted or condoned through the unjustified use of American sup- 
plied material, in Lebanon especially. The veto cast in September 1984 
at the United Nations Security Council was perhaps the last straw, 
even though the Saudi-Brazilian arms agreement had been planned 
carefully for some time before. і 


This falling out has become a clear moral issue and one that will 
effect relations between the United States and the Muslims for decades 
to come: the United States has now lost any serious audience that it 
might have possessed in the Middle East, and this has furthermore 
affected its relations with Pakistan, Iran, North Africa and many sub- 
Saharan States with a sizeable Muslim population, like Nigeria. Iraq’s 
teluctance to let the Bechtel Corporation build its proposed oil 
pipeline across the northern desert of Arabia to the Red Sea port of 
Aqaba in southern Jordan is another recent example of this mood. 


The Saudis likewise are beginning to feel that the AWACs, which 
caused such an uproar in Congress some years ago, are not really worth 
the huge sums they have spent on them, nor the battle they had to wage 
in order to get that issue through the legislative process in Washington. 
They can see these aircraft sitting on the runway in Riyadh while they 
are being serviced, all four of them, and wonder whether they are worth 
the billions they have cost. They do not fly under effective Saudi 
control, nor do they offer them the intelligence that the Saudis really 
need for their absolute security, especially concerning the brashest of the 
contenders in the Middle East. 


x * а 


According to Washington, the AWACs are supposed to look firmly 
northeastward towards the Persian or Arabian Gulf and Iran (and the 
Soviet Union too, perhaps), and not scan other military activity that 
is nearer to their home base and equally dangerous. The Saudis also 
worry about the naive American airmen and mechanics in their midst 
who rarely bother to learn the local language and fall prey to all the 
Western folklore concerning local customs that is dispensed to them. 
Of course the Saudis are apprehensive about Iran and the Ayatollah, 
especially since a significant minority of Shi‘ahs live in their own 
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Easterü province, many of whom are disaffected. However, they are 
not obsessed by it as are the Americans. 


This mood had its beginning in the apprehension that the whole 
Islamic world suddenly felt in 1969 when the Aqs& Mosque in Jerusalem 
was set on fire by a deranged Australian. This worry swept through 
the Islamic world despite the manner in which the international press 
played down the issue and placed the blame on the mad Australian. 
The Islamic world has its own means of communication despite the 
apparent monopoly by the regular news agencies, and soon places as 
distant as Pakistan, North Africa and Malaysia laid the blame on other 
shouldera, especially the Americans whom they felt were dodging their 
responsibility, largely because of this biased reporting on the incident. 


The Japanese and the Germans, as well as the French, have therefore 
been moving in as arms suppliers to the Arabs. So have the Russians 
with Kuwait and Jordan. However, these powers all possess their own 
strategic interests, while the Brazilians, so far as we know, still have 
few outside of South America. The Saudis are apprehensive about 
becoming involved with any of the great powers, and they do not want 
to be pawns in anybody's game. They pay for their purchases with 
hard cash, unlike other beneficiaries in the area who lobby for free 
handouts, ` 


Brazil with its recent demographic and industrial growth will be 
one of the giants of the coming century. It has the resources and 
population to achieve this, though it may not yet have a clear policy 
as to how to bring it about. Saudi Arabia is thus choosing its new 
friend Brazil well and carefully. Brazil has developed heavy industry 
in recent years, as the growing power that it promises to be, even 
manufacturing aircraft and tanks. The Bandeirante is known as a 
capable plane in many countries where it is now in use. They sell 
military equipment in a score of Latin American and Middle Eastern 
countries which purchase them because they possess no heavy industry 
of their own. 


- Brazil has become specially aggressive in seeking Middle Eastern 
business. It already employs over a hundred thousand workers in its 
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armament factories, while 350 different manufacturing plants supply 
smaller parts for this business. Of Lebanese descent, Paülo Salim 
Malouf, former governor of the state of Sao Paulo, has been sent to 
Saudi Arabia several times representing Brazilian interests there. 
Malouf is also active in national politics, and is mentioned as a possi- 
ble presidential candidate in the upcoming elections; so this new line 
may become Brazilian policy well into the future. 


Brazil needs oil moreover, and this naturally implies cultivating 
friendship with the oil-producing countries. Another possible source 
of petroleum is Libya. Brazil is actively seeking trade with Colonel 
Qadhdhafi too, and with Iraq, to the displeasure of Iran. Admiral 
Alfredo Karam, another Brazilian of Lebanese ancestry, was sent to 
Tripoli at the same time as the Saudi agreement was in the making. 
So all the Brazilian eggs are not in one basket. 


» ж * 


Brazil should possibly have built more railways, we know now with 
hindsight, rather than highways because the country possesses some 
coal that can be used more easily for this form of transportation. 
Brazil is much like South Africa in this respect, but is exprimenting 
with the production and use of alcohol as a fuel, especially for gaso- 
line engines, rather than trying to make gasoline from coal, as is being 
done near Pretoria. However, the results have not been encouraging 
since the water content in industrial alcohol oxidizes the metal parts 
within engines. Thus, petroleum still needs to be imported. 


Brazil hopes to expand into supplying other manufactured 
products, while it retains a basic interest in agriculture that can help to 
satisfy the Middle Eastern need for food. Chicken farms have spread 
in the southern part of the country while cattle ranches offer a meat 
supply, though not so aggressively as does New Zealand, for instance, 
which has revamped its slaughtering method to please İran, nor the 
United States which has several sales organizations competing for 
Middle Eastern business in these areas. 


No other Latin American country, however, has either the 
industrial or financial potential of Brazil except possibly Argentina, 
which at present is assailed with other problems. President Ваш 
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Alfonsin, nonetheless, did visit Algiers in late October 1984 during his 
trip to Europe to talk about possible mutual trade with President 
Bin-Jadid Sh&dhili. This interchange is significant reminder of Presi- 
dent Sarmiento's interest in the great Algerian patriot Prince ‘Abd 
al-Qadir in the middle of the last century ; the Argentine Sarmiento 
admired Algerian resistance to the French occupation of their country 
under King Louis-Philippe. The Argentine statesman and scholar felt 
that Algerians were like the gauchos of his own country in their open- 
air freedom, their splendid horsemanship, and their skilful use of 
cavalry. 


Venezuela is a Latin American member of OPEC, the cartel that 
was formed in the early 1970s to control the marketing oil to world 
consumers. Although Ecuador and Mexico also have large supplies of 
petroleum, they have not yet joined this organization. Besides, 
Mexico has no arms industry to speak of since their revolution earlier 
m this century; the country has been subtly discouraged in this 
respect so that it will cause no further trouble. Thus, Brazil remains 
the significant industrial factor in this field: 


* * * 


It ıs not common knowledge even to Brazilians that their country 
has had a long connection with the Islamic world, which lay just 
across the Atlantic during its colonial history, in the kingdoms of 
Ghana, Mali, Songhay and Kanem-Borno. This is the area from which 
Brazil’s Hausa (or Ussa) and Male slaves came, whose descondants 
have lived in the northeast around Bahia and Pernambuco since the 1¢th 
century, almost as long as the existence of the Portuguesé themselves. 


The Palmares republic fought off the Dutch and Portuguese in 
the backwoods of Pernambuco and Alagoas in the following or 17th 
century, and this infant State almost gained its independence as Mali 
and Borno had done in the interior of West Africa. Palmares had 
much the same political and social organization as those empires did 
under its African leaders. Then during tho 1830s, the great Male 
revolt around Bahia terrified the ruling classes in Brazil. This is when 
the emancipados or Brazilian freedmen were encouraged to return to 
West Africa where they founded Lagos, Porto Seguro and other ports, 
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which all bear Portuguese names, as do the countries of Cameroon and 
Sierra Leone. 


Then towards the end of the last century at Canudos, deep in the 
backlands of Bahia State, appeared Antonio Conselheiro's mystic 
movement with its suggestively Islamic battle сту of ‘God is Great!” 
Brazilian religious dissidence eludes clear explanation, and fear of 
this rebellion led the Brazilian republican army to massacre thousands 
of Conselheiro's faithful; only four ragged prisoners were taken at the 
end of this desperate revolt. 


Following the Second World War a score of mosques have sprung 
up among the immigrant scttlements in southern Brazil, even at Foz 
de Iguazu near the great hydro-electric plant on the Paraguayan border. 
Islam is thus moving into southern Brazil. The Arab school in Sao 
Paulo has an Egyptian principal, while several more schools of this 
sort exist in the southern cities. Some Christian Lebanese schools can 
also be fouud, as there are in Mexico and sevoral other countries. 


Yet, the Arabic language inevitably declines among the second 
and third generations of immigrants ; they want to become Brazilians 
or Mexicans or Argentines as quickly as possible, just as they have 
become Americans in the United States. The Lebanese Christians, 
moreover, have little tradition of humanistic studies among them, and 
cannot express the values of their homeland easily, even though some 
poets in Mexico, Panama and Venezuela bear names like Zayd, 
Mansür or Kouri. й 


The Lebanese, in fact, act ав if they have lived as captives within 
the Arabic language and Arab culture, aud are trying to escape from it 
into either French or English, or in Latin America, into Spanish and 
Portuguese. One can tell this by their given names : Pierre, Pablo, 
etc. Many, in fact, condone the massacre of Sabra and Shatila two 
years ago, cven placing escuelas or printed death notices mourning the 
passing of Pierre Jamayyil in the Mexico City newspapers at the end of 
August 1984. This religious apartheid is real: their clubs serve pork, 
which they advertise for Sunday dinners in the newspapers, to show 
how Christian they are. 
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Latin American relations with the Arabs are now in the hands of 
these Labanese immigrants. They wore called turcos or ‘Turks’ when 
they first began to migrate to the West because before the First World 
War they used Tyrkish passports ; they were then Ottoman subjects 
іп fact. Hucksters first of all, and petty traders, they made a living 
at whatever deals they could arrange, though generally in some petty 
torm of business; they were modern Phoenicians who again sailed 
into the sunset from their native land. 


Their sons and grandsons have become doctors, engineers and 
merchants, inheriting the family business which their father, grand- 
father or uncles had built up. From dirt poor when they first arrived 
in their brave New World, most of them became well heeled. At the 
beginning, buying their first car or truck to help them in their business, 
generally as peddlers, called for a photograph that is now often 
framed prominently on their office or livingroom wall. The have in- 
vested in real estate wherever they could, and their names can be seen 
on shop windows and in professiona! registers in every large and even 
in most smaller Latin American cities. Go to Tegucigalpa and San 
Pedro Sula in Honduras, and you will find them listed there, or among 
the Sandinistas in Nicaragua, even at the cabinet level. 


There were not many lawyers among them until now that the 
second or third generation has completed its education in Latin 
American schools. They do not feel called back home, although trips 
to Lebanon are frequent ; the process of assimilation at present is 
now largely complete except for the new immigrants who still cross the 
Atlantic, nowadays in planes rather than on board ship. 


The politicians among them form another group worthy of study. 
Some have reached the presidency of their countries. The first of 
these, Plutarco Elias Calles from the northwestern Mexican state of 
Sonora, just south of Arizona, and revolutionary president of Mexico 
half a century ago during the 1920s, came of Arab stock. Calles was 
the most notorious of these political figures, though he is half forgot- 
ten now. Julio Cesar Turbay Ayala of Colombia is another recent 
example who has served out his presidency ; while Paulo Salim 
Malouf, the former governor of the state of Sao Paulo, as we have 
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scen, has visited Saudi Arabia a number of times representing Brazilian 
interests, especially their growing armament industry. Malouf, now 
& candidate for president, met with George Shultz in Brasilia in early 
November, 1984. Admiral Alfredo Karam from Brazil visited Tripoli 
in Libya recently. Others of this sort could be mentioned. 


These people rise in the armed forces ds well as iri politics, always 
looking for the right opening to lead thém upward. Thé Dominican 
republic has several politicians of Lebanese ancestty, especially in thé 
military. Edward Seaga, the Harvard-trained prime minister of 
Jamaica, is still another figure of this sort although that island nation 
is strictly not a part of Latin America but rather of the English- 
speaking Caribbean. Jorge Serrano Elias, whose mother is Lebanese 
from Coatepeque, Guatemala, is a recent candidate for president in 
his country. 


» ж * 


Most of these early, and even later, iminigrants weré not Muslims, 
so their link with the Islamic world is tenuous. In fact, most immig- 
rants are still not Muslims, as is the case in the United States as well: 
the American diplomat Philip Habib, whom the United States has 
tried to use to solve their eastern Mediterranean difficulties with 
indifferent success, is a Christian Arab grocer's son from Brooklyn, 
one of al-‘Arab al-‘Asmarr or “Black Arabs" as they are called. 
The newer immigrants tend to settle in marginal areas such as the 
Virgin Islands, where there are many Palestinians, and even in Mexico, 
a country that does not encourage immigration although it loudly 
wants its own citizens to be conceded that freedom. Almost every 
city in Latin America has its quota of these newcomers. І 


At present some Pakistanis and Indian Muslims arrive too, plus 
a few South Africans, these to [Brazil and Argentina mainly, which 
lie directly across the South Atlantic from the Cape. The latter, 
however, are mainly of East Indian and Gujarati stock, and generally 
speak English. The Egyptians and Moroccans, who are few in number, 
settle down quietly to earn an honest living within their new com- 
munities; they aim to become peaceful and industrious citizens of 
their adopted country. 
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. The ongoing Palestinian crisis, however, has polarized their feel- 
1ngs, especially recent Israeli pressure on Lebanon, even when they are 
not of Lebanese descent. The Palestinians of their diaspora are some- 
what like the Irish were in the past century; they could be called 
modern “Fenians” because of their tendency to seek a solution in vio- 
lence, to tight fire with fire, as they say. Their position reminds us of 
the Algerians who let the French and American press services carry a 
deformed message to Latin America concerning their aspirations and 
struggle almost & generation ago. They have not shown much overt 
political activity. 


The Palestinians are divided into feuding factions, Marxists and 
non-Marxists; they form a potentially dangerous element for their 
enemies, who are not always the Israelis. The Marxists are wary of 
this polarization, and how the Palestinians resort to the use of force, 
too often at random and in despair; yet they encourage them, and use 
them whenever they are able to for their own purposes. 


Similarly, Colonel Qadhdhafi meddles and muddles in Nicaragua 
with enormous sums, just as he has done in Northern Ireland. Jorge 
Garofa Granados who represented Guatemala at the United Nations 
in the late 19408 also represented Israeli interests in that nascent body; 
as a result some of his friends still call him George Granatstein while 
he never achieved the presidency of his country as he at one time 
hoped he would. The various Arab-Israeli wars have created addi- 
tional refugees, continuing a dilemma which the West and certainly 
Latin America are in no position to remedy. 


More Arab immigrants arrive each year as the hostilities and 
uncertainty in the Middle East continue. These new immigrants or 
refugees are more often liable to be Muslims, although not many of 
them are practising believers ; in this diaspora and the following one 
Arabic speakers have generally been nominal Muslims at best, if they 
are not Christians or Marxists. I even know of some Jews from 
Cairo, Damascus and Fez among them, all seeking their fortune in 
the magic New World. 
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lran and the late Shah injected still another aspect into this area 
which has continued with Khomeini and his fundamentalism. This 
concern, however, is Shi‘ah and sectarian, and represents an entirely 
different phase of the problem that brought His Eminence the Àyat 
All&h to power. The hapless Shah, we might note, was shipped off 
to Contadora Island, off Panama, in a futile gesture of appeasement, 
while the island is presently being used as a jumping-off point to solve 
the Nicaraguan and Salvadoran crisis. 


The Iranian issue is of little importance in Latin America except 
for propaganda purposes in the hands of our journalistic “experts” 
who can rarely spell an Arab or Persian name properly. In the Islamic 
world, nevertheless, fundamentalism has become a grave issue that 
requires more than a casual study of this sort. It is troubling the 
Islamic world from Morocco to Malaysia, as these countries achieve 
their own identity after two or three centuries of being forced to listen 
to foreign scholars, Orientalists and reaident officers giving them their 
sage advice and discoursing on what they think Islam is (stating that 
it means “‘submission’’ rather than the achievement of “peace” within 
society, for instance). Ignorance and neglect work both ways with 
these generally French-inspired or journalistic opinions to confuse the 
issue rather than to clear up matters. 


Now the Afghans and the Muslim Brethren are asserting them- 
selves, while both North America and Latin America lack contact 
with these groups, as we also saw with the Algerian War for Independ- 
ence and the manner in which Western propaganda services handled 
that struggle for freedom. The old-country Arabs, moreover, do not 
know any Spanish or Portuguese, so they can talk directly to the 
communications network in South America: they give up instead, 
and let the news come via Paris or New York when they should be 
training Spanish-speaking northern Moroccans to perform this service 
for them. Yet even in Morocco the government relies on French 
translations for their overseas news bulletins. 


R&bitah, or the Muslim World League of Mecca, the chief Saudi 
agency for propagation of Islam, is not much better in its publicity. 
It held a meeting in Trinidad five years ago to favour its clients on 
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that island, the so-called *"Mandingos" or Muslims there, rather than 
on the South American continent. To make confusion even more 
confounded, no one who knew any Spanish or Portuguese was requested 
to advise them! They, thus, learned nothing about how to develop 
contact with the mainland, the old Spanish “Main” of pirate legend 
in Venezuela relatively а few miles away, where there is a mUsque in 
Caracas, let alone with Brazil ih Portuguese. 


Since that time no effort has been made to follow up on tbis non- 
productive initiative, except maybe an attempt to computerize a new 
translation of the Qur'án. How it will handle a matter like syntax 
remains to be seen. Such unawareness is ridiculous and a clear waste 
of oil money, since neither side knows the other’s language or 
customs. Such are the persons who control the Islamic world’s 
approach to the West, and frustrate its understanding of this area, let 
alone a whole ferra incognita as Latin America is to them. The West 
is not alone in making this sort of mistake. 


+ * ж 


The forms of art during the Spanish and Portuguese colonial period 
need a word here, Public buildings in Latin America and even in the 
North American south and west betray a ''Mudejar" or Andalusian 
Arab touch which is found today throughout the Latin American build- 
ing trade, especially with decorative features like floor and wall tiles, 
metal grillwork and fine woodworking. 


The Moroccan scholar from Ceuta, al-Sharif al-ldrisi, worked in 
Sicily during the 12th century, even before the discovery of America 
and the great Atlantic explorations. In his great study of Africa and 
Spain, ldrisi reports that some sailors from Lisbon sailed west into the 
mid-Atlantic where they found the shadowy island of "'Antillig."' 
Eventually, the Portuguese caravels were built for deep-sea sailing and 
began to explore the African coast, the Atlantic islands like Madeira 
and Cape Verde, and the long and challenging coast of Brazil. 


Then after Columbus, the Mudejars or Spanish Arab craftsmen 
were sent out as contract or identured labourers for the building trade 
as the Spaniards embarked on their splendid churches and other public 
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buildings all over the new American continent. These artisans came 
generally without their womenfolk, since trans-Atlantic passage was 
expensive and the now dominant Christian Spaniards from the north 
of that country did not spend any money on such a frill. Therefore, 
the wifeless Mudejars became half-breeds or Mestizos within a genera- 
tion or two, and blended into the general population of those countries, 
mostly in large urban centres like Mexico City, Potosi in Upper Peru 
or present-day Bolivia, or Guatemala—long before the proud Castilians 
and Extremadurans of the early conquest sullied their blood to become 
Creoles. 


These workmen used an over-all style of decoration expressed in 
tile work on walls, floors and roofs, in fine carpentry and cabinet 
making, geminated or “twinned” windows that we recognize in our 
so-called “California style," and lattices and grill work. Carpentered 
or canvas ceilings were developed for use in earthquake-prone country. 
Fine tooled leatherwork with similar patterns offers another form of 
expression adapted to that more pliable medium: geometric designs can 
be seen on Mexican pocketbooks and portfolios that are so attractive 
with their ongoing patterns that represent infinity, though they may 
also display an Aztec medallion on the other side. Tiles carry the 
same endless motifs, and those made anywhere from Mexico to Brazil 
resemble their Moroccan, Egyptian and Syrian cousins, or even Persiang 
ones with their beautiful blue-dominated patterns. 


This heritage has been studied: Manuel Toussaint of Mexico has 
a book called El Arte Mudejar en America that needs to be updated 
with coloured photographs instead of his black-and-white ones from the 
1930s, and to include more exploration of the older towns, especially 
the rich mining centres in South America. Pal Kelemen’s Baroque and 
Rococo in Latin America is another study that deals more specifically 
with the baroque as its title indicates, and only incidentally with the 
Mudejar of Spanish Arab elements; the message must be extracted from 
the author’s text and pictures. Sydney Markman of North Carolina 
has studied the monuments of Antigua Guatemala and how this handi- 
craft has been perpetuated among the artisans in that colonial capital, 
where it is still a living craft today. 
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Thus, the forms of Spanish Muslim art have become universal in 
decoration throughout Latin America : they can be found in Huejot- 
zingo and Tlaxcala in México on the road from the capital to 
Veracruz, in Antigua Guatemala, Bogota in Colombia ("Мем Granada" 
as it was called as a Spanish colony), Quito in Ecuador, and that rich 
mining centre of Potosi in South America. This manner of decorating 
architecture has evolved into the so-called “California style” in North 
America. It remains for the present representatives of Arab culture 
to recognize and exploit it as а means of ensuring their acceptance in 
Spanish and Portuguese-speaking America. 


« П 


The foregoing 18 an attempt to establish the affinity that exists between 
Latin America and its Arab and Islamic roots. These influences have 
been present for centuries, but the connection is tenuous. Its worst 
enemy is now mass production that bastardizes too many forms of art; 
especially the popular ones. Nevertheless, movement goes on that is 
based on firm foundations. 


Arabs, once they have visited Latin America, universally declare 
how much they have enjoyed travelling in that kindred part of the 
world ; they find there is more friendliness among the common people 

x there than in many other parts of the globe, except possibly the Costa 
del Sol around Malaga in southern Spain that once was Arab and is now 
experiencing a fresh invasion from the Middle East. Time will tell 
how strong the movement is in Latin America or if it has been merely 
a sttaw in the wind. At ledst, financial and industrial movement is 
taking place, and this may augur well for the future. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN HIJAZ DURING THE 
HALF CENTURY (А.Н, 1295-1345) 


ABDUL LATIF BIN DUHAISH 


Tue growth and development of Islamic education is closely associated 
with the advent of Islam which paid due attention to the study of the 
holy Qur'án as the basic source of knowledge and the codified Islamic 
law. For this purpose, since the very beginning of Islamic period, 
there existed two basic academic institutions, Yiz., elementary schools 
and mosques. Both of these shouldered the responsibility of teaching 
the holy Qur'án and other Islamic and Arabic sciences. 


While the elementary schools took the responsibility of teaching 
the youngsters the holy Qur'àn, the “reading,” “writing” and **grith- 
metic,” the mosques held the academic circles (halagat al-dars) to 
teach the specialized branches of Islamic learning like exegesis (tafsir), 
Prophetic traditions (Hadith), jurisprudence (figh), syntax (лайм), 
literature (adab) etc. 


During the 4th century after the Hijrah/9th century a.D., a third kind 
of academic institution came into existence which was known as Islamic 
schools or Nizàmiyah Schools. These schools were reserved for teach- 
ing specified subjects and were identified by their definite fields of 
study and their special system. They were normally attached either to 
the mosques or to some special buildings near it. 


The present article deals mainly with one of these institutions, 
namely, elementary schools. We shall first of all make a general study 
of these institutions and thereafter provide as much material as we can 
about the elementary schools of the Hijaz during the first half of the 
14th century, 


Elementary Schools : 


Al-kuttab (pl. katātīb), а place of reading and writing, was one 
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ої those important academic centres of the Muslim society wherein 
the youngsters were trained mentally and morally through Islamic 
teachings. 


According to Balüdhuri, al-kuttdb (the elementary school) was 
known popularly even before the advent of Islam. The great number 
of businessmen in Makkah, who had acquired knowledge of reading 
and writing for their trade purposes, is a proof of the presence of such 
kinds of institutions. It is mentioned that there were seventeen 
persons among the Qurayshites who knew reading and writing at the 
advent of Islam which is also a clear proof that the elementary schools 
existed at Makkah in those days. 


This, however, has been refuted by ‘Abd al-Rahman Salih ‘Abd 
Allah who says, "Та fact arriving at such a conclusion is not so natural 
since the Qurayshites had a close relation with the neighbouring nations 
on account of trade and commerce. It is most likely, therefore, that 
they had learnt reading and writing from those who they came in 
contact, "1 


Nevertheless, the fact remains that the centres of teaching did 
exist before Islam, whether in Makkah or elsewhere. Often they were 
known by names other than the popular name of al-kuttáb or element- 
ary school. The sole purpose of their existence was teaching ‘‘reading”’ 
and “writing” and the teachers who were engaged in these elementary 
schools for teaching had not embraced Islam yet. 


With the expansion of Islam, learning began to be imbued with 
the Islamic spirit and new centres grew for the spread of Islamic 
teachings. These} centres were none but the elementary schools 
and the mosques which were filled with the Islamic spirit, Thus 





(1) Abmad al-Baladar, Fatah al-Buldan, od. Salah al-Din al- Munajjid, Part ПІ 
(Maktabat al-Nahdat al-Migrtyah, Cairo, A.D. 1956), pp. 379-83. 


(2) ‘Abd al-Rapman Salih, Та" rikh al-Ta‘lim ft MAKE al-Mukarramah (Dar 
al-Fikr, Beirut, A.H. 1392), pp. 52-53. 
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the elementary schools grew in every town and village to attain high 
cultural standard for the Muslims. In this way the task of establishing 
elementary schools was accomplished with its academic programme 
concentrating on the teaching of the holy Qur’ an, the knowledge of 
reading and writing'and arithmetic. 'A separate house (as a building 
for school) was not the ohly place where knowledge could be imparted ; 
it was also extended to the-mosque. Thus there were a number of 
elementary schools at various corners of the mosques. The interest of 
the people towards education and the Qur’dnic studies was due to the 
following main factors: 


1) The very first verse of the Qur'àn revealed upon the holy Prophet 
(p.b.u.h.) contains the exhortation for learning. Thus Alláh says, 


Read: [n the name of thy Lord who createth, 
Creafeth man from a clot. 

Read: And thy Lord is the Most Bounteous, 
Who teacheth by the pen, 

Teacheth man that which he knew not.? 


The holy Qur'án in many other verses also points out the impor- 
tance of knowledge, its acquisition and the high position which the 
scholars occupy. Thus Alláh says, 


Are those who know equal with those who know not? * 
Similarly it is said, 


Allah will exalt those who believe among you, and those who 
have knowledge, to high ranks.’ 


Again the Gtorified Allāh says, А 
..and say: My Lord! Increase me іп knowledge.® й ; 





(3) Al-Qui*an, XCVI.: 1-5. - QNI 
ча) Ibid.; XXXIX : 9. e ide MELDE. 
(5). Ibid, LYHI : We ies 9 b. y 
(6) Ibid., XX : 114. n 
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Further, it is said, 
As for these similitudes, We coin them for mankind, 
but none will grasp their meaning save the wise." 


Such exhortations are also found in the Hadith where the people 
have been urged to acquire knowledge. Thus the Prophet said, "Опе 
who goes out in search of knowledge remains in the path of Allāh till 
he returns,"'? 


Thus Islam had all along insisted upon the dissemination of 
knowledge without making any distinction between male and female 
education. In fact, it rendered the acquisition of knowledge a bounden 
duty for a Muslim man and a Muslim woman. 


The Prophet had ordered to learn besides Arabic the foreign 
languages that reigned supreme during those days. Hence the Prophet 
asked Zayd b. Thabit, the scribe of revelations, to learn Hebrew, the 
language of the Jews, in the 4th century А.н. Не said, “Learn the 
Jewish script for I, by All&h, have no faith in the Jews regarding their 
Book." According to another report, he said to him, “Letters from 
people are sent to me; I do not like that any other person except you 
should read them. Сап you, therefore, learn Hebrew script?’ Zayd 
replied, **Yes."? In this way we find that Islam has left the Muslims' 
intellectual faculty free and exhorted them to achieve knowledge so as 
to meditate and ponder over the universe. 


Among the courses of action that the Prophet had taken to give 
impetus to learning among the Muslims at the beginning of Islam was 


(7) Ibid., XXIX : 43. 

(8) This Hadith, reported on the authority of Anas, has been give in Bab “Talab 
al-Im'* by al-Tirmidht who puts it in the category of Hasan, It is also 
narrated by Muslim and Aba Dawnd. 

(9) Cf. al-Bukhari, Bab ''al-Akkam" ; Abn Dawad, Bab '*al-'Ilm'' ; al-Tirmidhy, 
Bab “‘al-Istidhan”’ ; al-Maqrizi, Іти" al-Isma‘, vol. i, pp. 187-94 ; Ibn Sa‘d, 
al-Tabagat (Leiden), vol. ii, p. 115 ; al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat а1- Huffaz, vol. i, 
р. 20; al-Tabart, а/- Ta' МАА, vol. iii, p. 42; Ibn ‘Asakir, а/- Ta'rikh ; Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barr, al-Isti'ab ; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghabah; and Fatah al-Buldan, 
p. 480. 
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the incident in which the ransom of every educated prisoner from 
amongst the disbelievers who had been captivated after the battle of 
Badr was fixed as teaching the uneducated Muslims “reading” and 
“writing.’’2° 


2) The expansion of the boundaries of Islamic empire led to the estab- 
lishment of various offices and government departments. It was thus 
compulsory for those who wished to serve the government offices to 
be well versed in reading and writing. 


It is mentioned that after the advent of Islam ‘Umar was the first 
to gather the children in the elementary school. Appointing ‘Amir b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Khuz&‘i, he ordered him to keep the children occupied in 
attaining knowledge and fixed ‘Amir’s salary from government treasury 
(Bayt al-Màl). ‘Umar, may Allah be pleased with him, directed that 
the dull students should be taught through writing on the tablet (lawh), 
while the intelligent ones should be taught orally, without making use 
of writing. ‘Umar used to make them witnesses to prove matters liable 
to be forgotten with the passage of time. Among such matters may be 
mentioned the study of ethnology, species and tribes. On the students’ 
demand to improve the teaching system, ‘Umar ordered the teachers to 
take their classes from the morning prayer till the sun had come up fully 
and from the afternoon prayer to the ‘Agr prayer. Thereafter, the stu- 
dents were allowed to take rest for the remaining part of the day. After 
issuing this order, he proceeded to conquer Syria and stayed there for 
а month. Then he returned to Madinah where the people were feeling 
lonely without him. So they went out to meet him. The young pupils 
met him at the distance of a day’s journey. That day happened to be 
Thursday. So the students spent the night and returned with him on 
Friday. This outing caused fatigue to them whereupon he introduced 
the legal rule of taking rest during these two days. This became a 
precedent (Sunnah) and he prayed for those who followed that practice 
and reprimanded those who stopped and discontinued this precedent.1* 


(10) Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, ‘Uyan al-Athar (2nd ed., Dar al-Jyl, Beirut, A.D. 1974), 
pp. 286-87. 


(11) Apmad al-Nafrawi, al-Fawakih al- Dawwani (Dar al-Fikr, Beirut, n.d.), p. 192. 
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' Learning in the elementary schools continued to be on the same 
pattern as it was in ‘Umar’s time. During the Umayyad period there 
appeared some eminent scholars who graced the Muslim society. 
Well-known among them were: Al-Dahbák b. Muz&him (d. А.Н. 105). 
Kumayt b. Yazid (d. A.H. 126) and ‘Abd gl-Hamid al-K&tib (d. А.н. 132). 
As regards the famous scholars who wrote about the elementary schools 
the following may be mentioned: Ikhwān al-Safa’, al-GhazAli, Ibn 
Jumá&'ah, lbn Khaldün, Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi, and Ibn Hajar al-Haythami. 


Ahmad *Abd al-Ghafür, after extracting the gist of what had been 
written by Ikhwán al-Safa’ and others, critically examined and finally 
incorporated the result of his findings in his book entitled Adab 
al-Mw'allimin.1* This book 18 considered as the best account of the 
systems of education in the elementary schools and elsewhere After 
Ikhwàn al-Safá' came al-Qabisi who compiled a book regarding 
children's education and named it as al- Тат fi Ra'y al-Qabist, Since 
a large number of books and pamphlets have been composed on this 
subjeot, it is not possible to mention them all here. 


The elementary schools, spreading all over Islamic territories, 
included in their curricula, the study of the holy Qur'&n, its recitation, 
memorization, intonation (tajwid), Prophetic traditions, Islamic laws 
(al-Ahkam al-Shar‘tyah), and the simple arithmetic and calligraphy.1* 


Coming to the elementary schools in Hijaz during the half century, 
i.e. A.H. 1295-1345, in may be stated that this survey is based on intensive 
study of various original sources available on the subject. It is 
through these sources that the following information about the elemen- 
tary schools of Hijaz during the above mentioned period had been 


7 


(12) It has been published in Beirut іп A.H. 1386. 


(13) ‘Abd al-Rapmgan ibn Khaldan, Kitab al-‘Ibar wa Diwan al-Mubteda’ wa al- 

fi Ayyam al-‘Arab wa al- Ajam wa al-Barbar wa Man ‘Asrahum min’ 

dhawt al-Sul:an al-Akbar, Introduction (al-Maktabat al-Tijarryah, cate, А.р. 
1958), рр. 397-98. . 
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acquired, We shall first of all give a statistical information about the 
elementary schools in the main cities of Hijaz. Thereafter a general 
survey will be made. 


Elementary Schools in Makkah: 


In the first official report of the Ottoman Empire regarding the 
Hijaz State, issued in A.H. 1301, it has been shown that there had been 
in Makkah in 1301/1883-1884 thirty-three elementary schools with 1150 
students. They were distributed in all localities of Makkah as under: 


Zone]|Locality No. of Elementary Schools 


Sfiq al-Layl 4 
Al-Kharürah 5 
Al-Qashashiyah 3 
Sha‘b ‘Amir 5 
Al-Nig& 1 
Al-Sulaymaniyah і 
Al-Misfalah wa Jiy&d 1 
Al-Shabikah 4 
Harr&t al-Bab 3 
Al-ShAmtyah 6 


Grand Total 33 
It appears that this number of elementary schools has been given 
in view of continuous yearly ncrease. Thus, according to the official 
report of the Ottoman Empire, the number of elementary schools at 
Makkah had increased to 43 in the year 1309/1891-1892.15 





(14) Hijar Wilayat Salnamah (al-Tagrir al-Sanawi li Wilayat al-Hijax ) for 
the year 1301 7188341884, p. 63. 


(15) Hijax Wilayat Salnamah for the year 1309/1891-1892, р, 102. 
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In his report regarding the province of Hijaz in the year 1889/1306, 
the British -consulate at Jeddah emphatically confirmed that the 
Makkans used to take a keen interest in education. He remarked that 
the special elementary schools established by the cultured group of this 
region received a hearty reception by the Makkans as well as other 
people of the Hijaz zone.16 


` It appears that the progress in the increase of elementary schools 
at Makkah had been fairly slow since some of these schools had com- 
pletely vanished while a few others appeared on the scene. This hap- 
pened during the period under our study, i.e. between A.H. 1295 and 
1344. Itis necessary for us to mention here the names of some of 
these schools along with the names of their founders and the localities 
where they existed : 


` 


(16) F.O. 195-1514, Report on the Education Establishments in the Hijas 
(Jeddah, a.D. 1885), p. 20. 
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Special Elementary Schools to Teach Good Handwriting : 


Alongwith the elementary schools above-mentioned (i.e. tajwid), 
there were other schools specialized in teaching calligraphy, arithmetic, 
geometry, commerce and business. These elementary schools were 
sometimes known as al-khijaj or katatib al-khaif (the schools of calli- 
graphy). The important among them were named after the following 
scholars : i 

1) Al-Khalüsi ; 
2) Al-Shaykh Muhammad Hilmi, situated at Bab al-Safa in tho Masjid 
al-Harüm ; 


3) Al-Shaykh ‘Ali Kutbi, located outside Bab Ziy&dah in the багат 
of Makkah ; - і 


4) Al-Shaykh Muhammad Marzügqi; 
5) Al-Shaykh Mahmüd Zuhdi; 
6) Al-Shaykh Тај Farj Ghazáwi, situated outside Bab Ziyüdah ; 


7) Al-Shaykh Muhammad Farj Ghazáwi—the school was located 
in his own house and its students were the sons of chiefs and noble- 
men of Makkah™ ; 


8) Al-Shaykh al-Farisi, located outside Bab al-Sal&m ; 
9) Al-Shaykh Muhammad Tahir ‘Abd al-Qàdir Kurdi® ; 
10) Al-Shaykh Sulayman Ghazawi, located in his house at Harrat al-B&b; 


11) Al-Shaykh Ibrihim Halwini,** located at Bab Ziy&dah, inside the 
haram of Makkah. 


(24) Apmad "АП Asad Allah, Tagrir ‘an Magi al-Ta‘lim fi Makkat al-Mukar- 
ramak, p. 1. Also see Jaridah Ках, по. 1157, dated 22-5-1387/ 27-8-1967. 


(25) ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Jabbar, pp. 156-57. 


(26) Ahmad al-Siba‘t, Ta'rikh Makkah, vol. il, р. 203 ; Umar ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
p. 157. 
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A. few of these special elementary schools carried out their duties 
of teaching good handwriting to the students in some corners of the 
Masjid al-Harüm, especially the area situated at Bab ‘Ali and the 
regions adjacent to Bāb Ziy&dah inside the Masjid al-Haràm. Other 
elementary schools were those which were located in the houses of 
the teachers themselves. 


At Makkah there were special elementary schools for girls also 
where lady teachers were employed to teach. The subjects taught in 
these schools were similar to those taught to male students. These 
included reading and writing, recitation and memorization of the 
Quran, intonation (tajwid), arithmetic and basic principles of religious 
sciences and ethical behaviour.3? 


Among these special elementary schools for girls were the following : 


1) Lady Ashisa[?] Elementary School: It was founded in the begin- 
ning of the 14th century А.Н. and was situated at al-Marvah. 


2) Al-Shámiyah Girls’ Elementary School: It was established in the 
beginning of the 14th century A.H. and was located at al-Sh&miyah. 


3) Al-Sawliyah Elementary School for Girls: Its foundation was laid 
in the year A.H. 1340 and was situated at Harrát al-Bab near al- 
Sawliyah School. The school existed till the year 1383/1963 and 
the number of lady teachers at the time of its closure was four 
while the number of girl students was around 140. The girl students 
of this school were later shifted to the government schools.2? 


Elementary Schools at Madinah: 


As for the elementary schools of Madinah in the period under study, 
it is mentioned in the annual report of Hijaz for the year 1301/1883 that 
there existed thirteen ordinary elementary schools, established by the 





(27) Ahmad al-Ghazawi, p. 10. 


(28) Apmad al-Siba't, To'rikh Makkah, vol. ii, р. 203; Mahammad Salim, 
Taqrir ‘an al-Ta‘lim ft al-Magi ft Макка al-Mukarramah, p. 4. 


(29) Muhammad Salim, р. 5; Abmad al-Ghazawt, р. 10. 
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Sultans ‘Abd al-Hamid and Mahmid, and one special elementary school 
dedicated for teaching good handwriting опіу 30 At the time when 
Shaykh ‘Ali b. Miis& visited Madinah in the year 1303/1885, there were 
24 elementary schools in which one was set apart for teaching the 
elementary Persian 81 


According to Ja‘far Faqth's report about education in Madinah, 
at the end of 13th century/beginning of the 20th century there 
existed fourteen elementary schools. Six of these were located inside 
the Prophet’s mosque while the remaining eight were outside. The 
schools inside the mosque were run by the following : 


1) Al-Shaykh Mustafa b. Ahmad Faqih: The teaching was started in 
A.H. 1273, Later it was taken over by his brother Ibrahim. 


2) Al-Shaykh Mustafa al-Zahar: The teaching was started in A.H. 1300. 
Then it was taken over by al-Shaykh Muhammad al-T&bi'i and 
thereafter by ‘Abd al-Fattáh Aba Khudayr. 


3) Al-Shaykh Barahim al-Tarüdi: The teaching in it commenced in the 
year A.H. 1300. 

4) Al-Shaykh Bashir al-Maghribi : The teaching commenced in the year 
A.H. 1300. 

5) Al-Shaykh Ahmad. 

6) Al-Shaykh ‘Ubayd al-Sin&ri and al-Shaykh al-HAfiz Ната: Afandi 
who used to teach the good handwriting and Turkish and Persian 
languages. 


The eight schools located outside the mosque at different places in 
Madinah were as follows : 


1) Elementary school of al-Shaykh ‘Abd al-Q&dir Bishr, situated at 
al-Anbariya ; 


(30) Hijaz Wilayat Salnamak for the year 1301/1883, p. 151. 


(31) Waf al-Madinat al-Munawwarah fi Sanat 1303 al-Hijrt (Beirut, л.н. 1392), 
pp. 49-50. 
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2) Elementary school of a-Shaykh Hamid Shaykh, situated at Muradiya 
in al-Sib ; 

3) Elementary school of Muhammad al-Ghati in al-Munakha ; 

4) Elementary school of al-Shaykh ‘Abd al-Q&dir al-Sháni, located in 
the mosque of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (May Allah be pleased with him); 

5) Elementary school of al-Sharif al-Maghribi, situated in al-Mashariya. 

6) Elementary school of Jala! Пудз, located in al-Sabaq Mosque ; 

7) Elementary school of al-Shaykh Muhammad Khalil, situated at Quba; 


8) Elementary school of al-Shaykh Isháq al-Turki in the Masjid al- 
Qiblatayn.?3 


Muhammad Labib al-Batnüni has pointed out that during his visit 
to Madinah in 1327/1909 he saw seventeen schools where basic ordinary 
sciences were taught.98 


It is evident that during the period under study, the number of 
these schools in Madinah were more than this, It is also possible that 
the period when he visited Madinah was the time of the visit of На// 
pilgrims to the Prophet's mosque. The mention of very small number 
of elementary schools in Madinah leads us to believe that it was the 
vacation period when the students as well as the teachers had engaged 
themselves in serving the pilgrims of the mosque, as was the usual 
practice of the residents of Madinah who considered the religious 
seasons a great source of sustenance for them. 


There existed a number of elementary schools of good handwriting 
in Madinah, the majority of them being located at the corners of the 
Prophet's mosque. But the source material available to us does not 
provide us with enough information with regard to these elementary 
schools and their numbers. 


(32) Ja'far Faqih, Tagrir Khass ‘an Muwassisat al-Ta'lymtyah fi al-Madinat 
al-Munawwarah Khilal al-Nigf al-Awwal min | al-Qarm al-Rabi* ‘Ashar 
al-Hijri, p. 3; also see, ‘Ali Hafiz, Tagrir ‘an Magi al-Ta‘lim fit al- 
Madinat al-Munawwarah, pp. 1-2, 7. 


(33) AI-RiMat al-Hijastyah (2nd ed., Cairo, А.Н. 1329), р. 255. 
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Alongside the elementary schools for male children there were 
special schools for girls, though they were limited in number, The 
education in these girls’ schools was similar to that of the boys’ schools. 
This included the teaching of the Qur’&n, its recitation, memorization 
of some of its parts, and often, memorization of the whole of the 
Qur'àn, depending on the girl's liking and her academic capabilities. 
Besides studying the holy Qur'án, the students also used to complete 
their education in reading, writing, learning rules of Prayer ( Salah) 
and Fasting (Sawm), and arithmetic. 


It 18 necessary to point out that sometimes girls were admitted 
in the boys’ schools, provided their ages did not exceed eight years after 
which they were disallowed to continuo their studies in these schools 
and had to join the schools meant for girls only. 


Schools of Jeddah : 


According to the official report of the province of Hijaz, issued in 
1305/1887-889* and 1306/1888-8995 there were nine and ten officially 
‘registered elementary schools respectively in the city of Jeddah during 
this period.35 Through the report of Shaykh Muhammad Husayn Nasif 
we come to know that during his childhood there were several element- 
ary schools at Jeddah some of which are as under: l 


1) School of al-Shaykh ‘Abd al-Mun‘im: al-Shaykh was associated to 
it in 1307/1889 ; 

2) School of al-Shaykh Khalil Muhammad ; 

3) School of al-Shaykh Muhammad al-Dasüqi ; 

4) School of al-Shaykh ‘Abd Allah Nasif.9e 


Al-Shaykh Muhammad Nasif reports that there were a few special 
schools at Jeddah which were solely reserved for teaching good 





(34) Hijax Wilayat Salnamah for the year A-H., 1305, p. 89. 


(35) Ibid., А.н. 1306, p. 62. 
(36) Muhammad Nasif, Tagrir ‘an Magi al-Ta'ltm fi Jiddah, pp. 1-3. 
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handwriting (изл al-khatt) to students ; the famous among them was the 
school of al-Shaykh Таһа Ridwin which taught this art to the sons of 
the rich people and businessmen of Jeddah.?* 


Ibrahim Rif‘at, who visited the city of Jeddah in the year 
1318/1901, reported that there were nine elementary schools in Jeddah.89 
This, however, does not seem to be the exact figure; perhaps the nine 
schools referred by him were the only ones he knew of. It is also pro- 
bable that while recording this information he relied on the Annual 
Report of the Hijaz Province issued in 1305/1887-1888 for the number 
described by him tallies with the number referred to in the above 
report. 


Mubammad ‘Ali Maghribi reports that besides the boys’ schools 
there were also special girls’ schools. The most famous school was the 
school of Khadijah al-Shamiyah who was blind. The education in the 
girls’ schools was not much different from that of the boys’ schools.?? 


Schools in Other Regions of Hifaz: 


The existence of elomentary schools was not restricted to the main 
cities of Hijaz alone; rather, they were found throughout small towns 
and villages, located generally in the corners of the mosques. 


According to the official report regarding Hijaz Province for the 
year A.H. 1306, there were four elementary schools at Taif# 
Jbrahim Rif‘at reports that at the time when he visited the city of 
Wajh in the year 1318/1901 there was only one elementary school 


(37) Ibid., p. 9. 


(38) Міга: al-Haramayn (1st ed. Matba‘ah Dar al-Kutub al-Migrryah, Cairo, 
A.H. 1344), vol. 1, p. 22. 


(39) “Маіатір min al-Hayat al-Ijtima'ryah Й al-Hijaz Khilal al-Nigf al-Awwal 
min al-Qarn al-Rabi‘ ‘Ashar al-Hijri,’’ ан Віда, no. 6621, 20th Safar 1401] 
27th Dec. 1980. 


(40) Hijaz Wilayat Salnamak for the year А.н. 1306, p. 63. 
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there. About this he says, “It was a small elementary school where 
I found no books whatsoever for teaching purposes. 1, therefore, 
sent to it a copy of the Qur’an in separate parts and several independ- 
ent parts ої **'4mm" and ‘“‘Tabdrak,” so that the holy Qur'àn could 
be learnt by the children of the city.* In his second trip in the year 
1320/1903 he visited Yanbu and found that there was only one primary 
school there for learning.*? 


Premises of Elementary Schools : 


Before the advent of Islam, the abode of elementary schools used 
to be the very house of the owner. But after the advent of Islam and 
spread of mosques everywhere, the “гезійепсе” did not remain the 
only place of learning. Instead, it was extended to other places also. 
Thus the monasteries and poor houses became the abode of many 
elementary schools. However, the teaching of small boys in the mosque 
was forbidden since children did not take care of the cleanliness of the 
mosque nor of its tranquillity. That is why when Imim Malik was 
asked to give his opinion about the permissibility of the establishment 
of an elementary school in the mosque, he remarked, “I do not consider 
it permissible because the children do not protect themselves from 
impurity." Similar reports are found in the books on Hisbah, Thus it 
is said, “The teaching of children in the mosque should not be consi- 
dered proper, for there is a fear that these kids would blacken and 
smear its walls."4? But, despite this note of warning, it is affirmed 
that some of the school teachers adopted the corners of the mosques 
or some of its adjacent rooms as the premises of these schools, thus 
ignoring the consequences referred to in these recommendations. 


In the elementary schools of Hijaz, the pupils used to sit on the 
ground covered usually with straw mats or carpets. Some of these 
schools later began to use stone benches, wooden desks (dikak) or long 


(41) Mir'at al-Haramayn, vol. i, р. 490. 
(42) lbid., vol. ii, p. 13. 


(43) Apmad Fuwad al-Apwant, al-Tarbiyah fy al-Islam (Dar al-Ma'grif, Cairo, 
A.D. 1968, pp. 324-62. 
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wooden benches on which more than two students used to sit in parallel 
rows in the house of the owner of the elementary school.* The 
sons of the chiefs were accompanied by servants who brought earthen 
containers of drinking water for them.4® Muhammad "АЙ Maghribi 
describes an elementary school at Jeddah thus: “Jt was a room on 
the ground floor of one of the houses carpetted with straws (kAasaf).’"#8 


Curricula. and Method of Education : 


The courso of study in the elementary schools of Hijaz began with 
acquainting the child firstly with unvowelled letters (ариг al-hija’- 
iyah), then the letters with different vowels (al-Auraf al-muharrakah 
bi al-harakat al-mukhtalifah), and thereafter the abjad alphabet 
(al-huraf al-abjadtyah) as given in well known а Qa‘idah al-Baghdad- 
iyah. In order to teach this, the teacher wrote three or four letters 
from amongst the unvowelled letters on the tablet (/awh) of the student. 
Each letter was written three times and had over it diacritical marks 
(‘alamat al-tashkil like ba, bi, bu. The student was required to read 
it several times till he learnt it by heart. After he memorised it, the 
teacher would write other letters according to the former order. This 
was repeated till the pupil learnt by heart all the letters alongwith 
diacritical marks. 


Then came the stage of writing and formation of words. At this 
very time, the student was required to learn some of the short chapters 
(sürahs) of the Qur'ün. The first chapter with which the child 
started was the Sarat ‘‘al-Fatithah,” followed by the Sarat ‘‘al-Nas.”’ 
The child continued to learn small verses/chapters by heart till he 
finished the last part “‘Amma Yatasd'alün," Then he went over to 
other chapters til] he finished the Qur'&n. His study of the Quran 
used to be in the descending order. Thus he commenced with 


(44) Abmad Ibrahim al-Ghazavwi, p. 6. 
(45) Muhammad Nasif, p. 4. 
(46) '"Malgmiy min al-Hayat.’t 
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Part 30 and ended with Part 1 of the Qur’an.*7 This was in view of the 
fact that sometimes a student did not consider it sufficient to learn the 
Qur'&n alone; instead he wanted to memorise one or more chapters 
and often the whole of the Qur'ün. This depended on the receptivity 
of the child and the financial capabilities of his father. 


In the majority of the schools the students were required to acquire 
full proficiency in reading and writing and to learn such elementary 
mathematics as numerals, the rules of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division. ‘This was in addition to the study of the Qur'án, 
its memorisation—either in full or in its parts—and intonation (tajwid). 
The education was imparted sometimes in groups and at times indivi- 
dually, depending on the capabilities of the teacher ot the school. As 
for the teaching of good handwriting, there existed special schools 
for it. The students in these schools practised good handwriting 
until they got perfection. The students could join these schools only 
after completing the study of the holy Qur'àn. Although it was not a 
rule, yet most of the schools included the subject of 'good hand- 
writing’ alongwith other subjects in their prescribed courses of study. 
This can be borne out from the statement of ‘Umar ‘Abd al- 
Jabbār who says, “Му father got me admitted along with my brother 
in the school of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah Hamduh before the ‘discrimination 
of alphabets’ as they say. When the number of students in the Dimin 
al-Samtn became too large, the school was shifted from Bab Ziy&dah 
to Ва al-Básitlyah and was housed in one of the mansions of а noble- 
man. Then al-Shaykh ‘Abd Allāh Hamduh introduced reforms in his 
school when he divided it into several class-rooms and suggested that 
mathematics and good handwriting should also be taught alongwith 
memorisation of the Qur'án and its intonation. Thus the popularity 
of the school of al-Shaykh ‘Abd All&h Hamduh grew and its reputation 
increased especially when the guardians witnessed their sons’ avaricious 
desire to learn the Qur'án and their substitution as leader (imam) of 





(47) ‘Abd Allah Khoja, p. 12; ‘Al: Hafi, p. 4; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Мекка іт 
the Later Part of the 19th Century, tr. J. H. Mohahan (London, 1931), 
pp. 114-15 ; S. M. Zwemer, Arabia, the Cradle of Islam (New York, 1912), 
pp. 43-44. 
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the tardwih (special prayers offered in Ramadan).*® AbShaykh ‘Abd 
al-Quddüs al-Ang&ri reports that besides this the children of the 
schools of Jeddah also used to learn the basic figh.*° 


The owners of these schools were known to the residents of Hijaz 
as alfagih, al-mu‘allim, al-ustādh or al-mulla, while the students, 
called them by the name Sayyldund (our Sir) or Ustddhuna (our 
Professor). These titles varied from one zone to another and from 
one city to another. The owner of the school himself took charge of 
teaching all the students of his school. At times some of the owners 
borrowed the services of other teachers also to assist them in teaching. 
Most often, the owner took the help of the best students of his school 
in teaching the beginners. On other occasions, he asked one of these 
brilliant students to look after the school in his absence, and at times 
he even asked them to do some of his private work.5? Usually the 
term al-'Arif (the Monitor) was applied to him. 


The teacher of the elementary school was normally good at heart, 
though he was attributed with severity and roughness. The canes and 
wooden sticks used to be the instruments of punishment. It was not 
strange, therefore, that the students sometimes ran away from the 
elementary ‘schools, abhorred their teachers and conspired against them. 
Consequently, they became indifferent towards their studies and pre- 
ferred to run away to play instead of studying. 


In order to open the elementary schools, the owners were not 
required to obtain the consent of the official authorities of Hijaz. 
No condition or special qualification was necessary for this purpose. 
Anybody having the knowledge and experience of reading and 
writing was permitted to open a school to educate the youngsters 
either in the corners of the mosque or in his own house. In the same 


(48) ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Jabbar, р. 158. 

(49) ‘Abd al-Quddas al-Angart, Ta'rikh Madinat Jiddah (1st od., Matabi' Dar al- 
Іеѓаһалі wa Shuraka'uh, Jeddah (А.н. 1383), р. 149. 

(50) Apmad al-Siba't, Aba Zama! (Makkah, a.D. 1959), рр. 1-11; also see 
Apmad Ibrahim al-Gharawt, p. 4. 
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manner, he was fully authorised to close down the school whenever 
ће desired to do so. However, special attention was paid to the 
teachers of good handwriting (mudarris al-khatt) who was required 
to be fully proficient in this art so as to teach it to his students in the 
most correct and perfect manner. 


Those who ihtended to make their children religiously cultured 
entrusted their childten to some of the scholars engaged in teaching 
and delivering religious sermons in the mosques, and asked them to 
remain attached to them. But the number of such students was very 
amall.51 


Al-Sarafa and al-Qalabah Ceremonies : 


When the student completed the study of the Qur'án, or its entire 
memorisation or some part of it, the guardian held a ceremony suited 
to the auspicious occasion. To celebrate it, the students, clad in 
clean clothes and headed by their teacher, went out from the 
school alongwith the student who had finished his studies. The whole 
party walked towards the house of the student, in a form of pro- 
cession, chanting the songs and couplets suited to that particular 
occasion.52 They were received and welcomed at the gate of the house 
by the guardian or some other relative of the graduating child. They 
were then led into the house and were served with refreshments. 
Thereafter all of them listened some verses of the holy Qur'ün 
from the child who had memorised it. Then they turned towards the 
dining table where swects, prepared specially for this occasion, were 
served to them. In addition to this, the guardian of the child presented 
some precious gifts to the teacher alongwith new clothes. With this 
the ceremony ended and the party was given & hearty farewell. 


Muhammad ‘Ali Maghribi adds that similar ceremonies were 
held for girl students as well. Thus he says, “whenever a girl (in 


(51) ‘‘Malamih min al-Haynt." 
(52) ‘Abd Allah Khojz, p. 37. 
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Jeddah) completed | the chapter чар риба, " the’ Sarafa cerémony used to 
be held for her. “In this ceremony, ‘the fagihah (the female teacher) and 
the girl students, headed by the graduating girl, walked towards her 
house i in'süch à manner that the graduating girl carried a tablet (lawh) 
over which was written the chapter ‘‘al-Duhd.”’ The whole party, 
forming a procession, reached the house of the girl where the relatives, 
the friends and the neighbours, invited to witness the ceremony, re- 
ceived them. There the fagthah asked the girl to sit before the audience 
and recite the verses of the Ош". Complying with her order, the 
graduating girl read the verse with the help of the tablet. This was 
highly applauded and thrilling cries of joy arose. Thereafter the 
halwah (sweets) and sukkar al-nabát (sugar candies) were distributed. 
The fagthah stayed on to take her meals with the family of the graduat- 
ing girl and did not leave the house till she received a handsome 
amount of money from the girl's mother, and other sums, accumulated 
through nuggi5? ceremony, from other family members. Very often she 
was given a full suit of clothes in recognition of the endeavours she had 
made in training the girl and bringing her to such high level of educa- 
tion. If the girl had completed the Part 30 the ceremony used to be 
bigger and was known as al-Qalabah. Thereafter, the girl was not 
supposed to stay in the house of the fagihah since she had to learn 
after it other sciences as well. . These celebrations were just like award- 
ing of degrees of modern schools because the boys and the girls were 
not awarded'a degree after they had completed their education in the 
kuttab, 54 

Paraphernalia of a Student in the Elementary School : 


Among. the tools of a student in these schools, there used to be a 
tablet (lawh) on which the teacher wrote for his students the alphabet, 
the words, or the sentences taught by him. When the student | got 
perfection in it, he used to clean the tablet at, a place : reserved for, this 
purpose - in the school, He cleaned" it by A vr material, known 
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(53) Throwing the monetary coins on the tablet (/awh) of the student. as encou- 
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as mudar, and by water. It was thus prepared for writing a new 
lesson over jt by the teacher. Alongside this tablet, the child had to 
have either & copy of the holy Qur'ün or the Part (al-Juz’) thereof 
which he was studying. Usually, the gtudents did nop carry these 
tablets and the copies of the Qur'an to their homes. Instead, they 
were asked to leuve them ig the school lest they were lost Or destroyed, 
especially when it was known that some of the school, did not have 
enough tablets and gufficient copies of the Qur'ün to be distributed 
among their students. In such schools, the childern used these articles 
by turns. 


Expenses of Studies: 


The education in these schools was not free. The guardians of the 
students had to pay a fixed amount of money for educating their sons 
or daughters in the school. The historical literary sources do not 
supply us with ample information in this respect. However, after 
making a thorough investigation we could get the following information 
according to which the guardians had to pay the fees for their children 
studying in the schools of Hijaz. | 


Snouck Hurgronje, who visited Makkah in the beginning of the 
14th century A.H., reports that the guardians at the time of admission 
of their wards in the schools at Hijaz used to pay to the schoolteacher 
a sum of money in the shape of Turkish currency equivalent to one 
fourth of a dollar, reaching sometimes to two dollars. Бо had also to 
pay some cents to the teacher on every Thursdays. Similarly, the 
guardian used to send to the school-teacher presents and gifts on the 
occasions of ‘Id and other religious ceremonies. l 

When the student completed two-third or half of the holy Qur'&n, 
the father used to pay to the teacher an amount ranging between one 
and three dollars, When the student completed the holy Qur'ån, tlie 
teacher used to receive from the father à tich reward which, ій the 
case of wealthy people, reached sometimes to an amount equivalent to 
thirty dollars in addition to a suit of clothes or a jubbah (gown).** 


{55) С, Snouck Hurgrongs, pp. 115-16. 
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When al-Shaykh Hasan aL'ibüdi opened his school at Makkah in 
the yeat 1316/1898, he made the following regulations for his school 
according to whicti the guardian had to béar certain fixed expenses for 
his ward seeking admission in his school : 


1) Initially the guardian should pay to the Shaykh two Majidis 
(two Turkish Riyals) at the time of admission. 

2) On every Thursday, he should pay to the Shaykh one-fourth 
Majidi, і.е. five piastres (qurush), known as al-Khamistyah. Out 
of these, one piastre was charged for the mat, one for the water 
and three for the Shaykh. 


3) When the student completed the chapters '*al-Fath," and ‘‘al- 
Dukà," and the Parts ** 4mm" or “Tabdrak,” the guardian had 
to pay to the Shaykh three Majidis (three Turkish Riyals). Out 
of these, half Majidi was reserved for the monitor who carried 
out the duty of writing with colours on the tablet (laws) during 
Sarafa ceremony, half for the cost of colours, and the remain- 
ing belonged to the Shaykh who was also provided with sweets 
and bat4sah5* to be distributed among the students. 


4) When the student completed the whole Qur’an, the guardian 
had to pay to the Shaykh fifteen Majidis. Out of these, two 
Majidis were reserved for the monitor while the rest were used 
by the Shaykh to providefÉsufficient quantity of sweets and 
coloured batasah for distribution among all the students of the 
school. 


5) When the guardian arranged for his child the Qalabah cere- 
mony, or gave in this connection a feast, the people other than 
himself were to throw coins on the tablet (lawh). 


6) The guardian was required to pay respects to the Shaykh on 
different occasions. For instance, at the end of the month of 
Ramadan, he had to send the presents (ТВ) regularly.§* 





456) A kind of sweet. 
(57) 'Abd Allah Khoja, pp. 38-39. 
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Shaykh. Muhammad Nasif in his ‘report states that the guardian 
ot the student in-tbe.schools of Jeddah used to pay to the schoolteacher 
two or three Turkish piastres which was called Khamistyah since it was 
paid on every Thursday. The amount used to be paid according to 
the financial position of the students’ guardian.59 

Describing the schools of Madinah, Ja'far Faqih reports that the 
-staff-members of the six elementary, schools, located in the Prophet’s 
Mosque; received their official salaries from the treasury of the Ottoman 
Empire at the rate of two hundred ‘Uthmani coins for the Shaykh and 
one hundred ‘Uthmani piastres for the monitor. Ав regards other ele- 
mentary schools of Madinah, their staff-members received their salaries 
from the guardians of the students. The average amount per month 
paid by a father to the schoolteacher as a tution fee of his son used to 
be one Majidi Riyal for the Shaykh and more than half of this amount 
for the monitor.5? | 
Working Hours and Holidays: 

Teaching in the elementary schools started early in the morning 
and continued till before the Zuhr prayer. Thereafter, the students 
came back to their houses to take their luncheon and rest for about an 
hour. Then they returned again to attend to their studies till the call 
(adhan) of *Asr prayer. In some schools the students continued their 
studies till the call of the Maghrib prayer. There used to be holidays 
on the afternoon of. Thursday and full Friday, the two ‘/ds, and 
religious and official occasions. 

After the establishment of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia these 
schools gradually disappeared as most of the students got themselves 
admitted in the government schools opened by, the Kingdom in each 
region of the country. In these schools, immediate steps were taken to 
adopt modern methodology i in education but on purely Islamic pattern. 
‘This made the demand of other types of elementary schools unnecessary, 
“especially when the "Kingdom itself took the- “responsibility in this 
respect ahd opened. a large number of schools in every town and village, 
appointed teachers and made education free for all. Moreover, it 
awarded scholarships to the students encouraging them to take admission 
in these schools. Sia ires. ft 


Sj КЕ ` 


(58) Mupammad Nastf, p. 13. ek exa 
(59) Ja'far Fagth, p. 2. 
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ETHNIC CHANGE IN THE BAHMANID SOCIETY 
AT BIDAR: A.D. 1422-1538 


MUHAMMAD SULEMAN SIDDIQI 


THE first quarter of the 14th century A.D. depicts a new era of Mualim 
domination in the history of the Indian subcontinent. Tho weakening 
of Tughlaq power and the establishment of Muslim provincial states 
in the Deccan providod new dimensions to the political, religious and 
socio-cultural institutions. This paper attempts to determine, on the 
one hand, the various components which formed the carly Bahmanid 
society and the factors which placed the Sufis into prominence both at 
Gulbarga and Bidar; and, on the other, the transformation which took 
place in the ethnic structure of the Bahmanid society at Bidar. 


The transfer of capital from Delhi to Daulatabad or Deogir in 727} 
1327, gave rise to the first large Muslim urban centre in the Deccan. 
Daulatabad, however, was being mentioned in the assemblies of Shaykh 
Nizām al-Din Awliy&' (d. 725/1325), who had already deputed some of 
his disciples (murids and khulafa") to the South prior to the change of 
capital! A sizeable Muslim population was made up of the Turks, 
the Afghans, the Perso-Aryan and the Indo-Aryan stock. They were 
of various occupations, comprising nobles, warriors, traders, artisans, 
poets and scholars including ‘Ulam’ and Sufis. In addition to the 
settlers from the North, there were those Muslims who had made 


(1) For the transfer of capital, see S. Moin ul-Haq, Barant’s History of the 
Tughiugs (Being a Critical Study of the Relevant Chapters of Tarikh-1 Firar- 
Shahi) (Karachi, 1959), p. 57; Agha Mahdi Hasan, Tughlug Dynasty 
(Karachi, 1963), pp. 161-63; idem, Rise and Fall of Muhammad bin 
Tughing (London, 1938), p. 89 ; N. B. Roy, “The Transfer of Capital from 
Delhi to Daulatabad, Journal of Indian History, August, 1941 ; 
H. K. Sherwani, The Bahmanis of the Deccan (Hyderabad, 1953), pp. 18-20. 
For debates on the Deccan in Delhi, see K. A. Nizami, “Sufi Movements in 
the Deccan,” History of the Medieval Deccan, od. Н. К. Sherwani and P.M. 
Joshi, vol. i (Hyderabad, 1974), p. 177. 
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their way a long time back into the heartland of India from the 
extreme south as traders or missionaries. In the course of time the 
Muslim populace increased due to conversions, a result of the mie 
sionary activities of Sufis who worked at Daulatabad, Gulbarga and 
Bijapur.* The local Hindus, who belonged to various sects, however, 
formed the majority.2 This ethnic structure remained undisturbed to 
a large extent until the time of Firiz Shih Bahmani (800-825/1397-- 
1422). The immigration from Persia, Iraq and other Middle Eastern 
countries continued but it assumed a new dimension under Firtiz Sháh's 
successors, Ahmad Shah Wali Bahmani (825-839/ 1422-1436) and ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Ahmad II (839-862/ 1436-1458) which will be discussed later. 


When the Bahmanid kingdom (748-944/1348-1537) emerged, its 
political and administrative institutions were largely based on the 
pattern of its North-Indian predecessors. But the religious affairs, 
which revolved round the ‘Ulama’, went into the hands of the Sufis who 
rose into prominence during the Bahmanid rule. There were various 
factors which contributed to it. 


lt is known that a large number of Sufis of the Chishti and the 
Junayd! orders settled down especially at Khuldabad, a few miles away 
from the new capital. The reign of Muhammad bin Tughlag (726— 
751/1325—1350) which immediately precedes the establishment of the 
Bahmanid kingdom deserves some attention in this regard. Delhi, tho 


(2) M. S. Siddiqi, The Bahmani Sufis (1347-1538 A.D.) (revised version of a 
Ph. D. thesis under the title, “Sufis of the Deccan [1347-1538 a.p.],’’ Dept. 
of Islamic Studies, Osmania University), in press, Chapters I, IT. 


(3) Fora detailed account on the various sects in the Deccan, see P. M. Joshi, 
“Beonomic and Social Conditions Under the Bahmanis,’’ History of the 
Medieval Deccan, vol. i (Hyderabad, 1973), pp. 209-13. 


(4) For Sufi settlements at Daulatabad and Khuldabad, see Sayyid Ghulam ‘Ап 
Shah, Mishkat al-Nubwwwah, MS. Oriental Manuscript Library, Hyderabad, 
A.H. 1222, Mishkat 15-25 ; Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgiram1, Rawgat al-Awliya’ 
( Aurangabad, A.H. 1310), pp. 14-30; K.A. Nizami, pp. 173-210; 
M. S. Siddiqi, Chapter II. ; 
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capital of the Tughlaq empire, was the seat of learned scholars and a 
humming centre of socio-cultural and intellectual activities. The Sufi 
monasteries attracted large masses, both Muslims and Hindus. The 
Chishti and the Suhrawardi saints, with a net-work of monasteries, 
operated throughout North India. The Chishtis were more organized, 
and they operated at various levels in different towns. Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq has been depicted by our historians as an orthodox man, 
surrounded by the ‘U/ama’. K.A, Nizami states that he was influenced 
by the teachings of Ibn Taymiyah (d. 728/1328) through his disciple 
‘Abd al‘Aziz Ardabili who visited his court.9 [t is also a fact that 
the ideological rift between the алі shari‘at (the externalists, i.e. 
the ‘Ulamd’) and the ahl-i tartgat (the internalists, i.c. the Sufis) was 
reaching its peak during this period. His orthodox approach may 
also have contributed to this rift. In his ambition to develop a 
Muslim urban centre in the Deccan with various factors in mind he forced 
the residents of Delhi to migrate to Daulatabad.” He did not spare 
anyone including the Sufis. Thus a number of Sufis—prominent among 
them being Amir Hasan ‘Ala’ Sijzi (d. 736/1335), Pir Mubürak Karwan 
(d. 734/1333), Khwüjah Hasan, Khwüjah “Umar (d. 750/1349), Kaka 
Sa‘d Bakhsh, Shaykh Rukn al-Din bin‘Imad al-Din Dabir Kashani and 
his brothers—who had to settle down at Khuldabad against their will 


(5) K. A. Nizami, Some Aspects of Religion and Politics in India During the 
13th Century (Bombay, 1961); idem, Ta'rtkh-i Masha'ikh-i Chisht (Delhi, 
1953), pp. 136-234. 


(6) ldem, “Hind: Islam,” Encyclopaedia of Islam (new edition), vol. iil, p. 429. 
Ishwari Prasad is of the view that ‘“Muhammad’s reign represents a struggle 
between philosophical rationalism and ecclesiastical dogmatism.” (Ishwari 
Prasad, A History of the Qaraunak Turk ім India, vol. 1 [Allahabad, 1974], 
p. 259.) 


(7) Ishwari Prasad, while discussing the transfer of capital from Delhi to 
Deogir, writes : “То sum up, the Sultan's object in removing to Devagiri was 
to get rid of the Mughals and to settle and control the newly acquirod 
possessions in the south. It was not, as many modern writers have suggested, 
a wild experiment due to the mad freak of a callous tyrant who had sworn 
vengeance upon his subjects.’ (Ishwari Prasad, vol. і, p. 91.) 
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were unhappy.® Almost all of them belonged to the Chishti order. 
This migration no doubt destroyed the well-set Chishti organization in 
the North but helped in planting the order in the Deccan. 


The attitude of the Bahmanid kings was different vis-a-vis the 
«Лат2 and ће Sufis. They needed the support of all classes of people, 
especially the religious elite, to sustain their rule. The choice of tho 
Bahmanid rulers had to be between the ‘Ulam2’ and the Sufis. The 
status of the former was different from that of the latter. The ‘U/ama’ 
were government servants in the department of judiciary drawing salar- 
ies, whereas the Sufis controlled the masses. Thus in a new set-up the 
Sufis operated from a position of dominance and the rulers looked 
towards them for support. From the very inception Sufis remained 
very close to the rulers and played an active role in the Bahmanid 
society.? 


The coronation of the founder of the Bahmanid kingdom, ‘AIA’ 
al-Din Hasan Bahman Shah (748—759/1348—1358), was performed by a 
Junaydi samt, Shaykh Muhammad Rukn al-Din (670-781/1271-1380). 
Muhammad Shah I (759--776/ 1358-1375) maintained very cordial rela- 
tions with Shaykh Zayn al-Din Da’ad Shirazi (701—771/1302-13^9), on 
whose advice he took a number of measures to eradicate social evils 
like drinking, prostitution, theft and highway robbery. Firüz Sh&h 
maintained close relations with Sayyid Muhammad al-Husayni Gisü- 
дагӣх (721-825|1321-1422). К. A. Nizami writes : 


(8) Although Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya' had instructed Shaykh Burhan 
al-Dm Gharib to leave for Daulatabad the latter was reluctant, prompting 
the Shaykh to enquire the reason for his reluctance. Burhan al-Din left 
Delhi only after tho demise of his pir (Rawnaq ‘Ali, Rawdat al-Agiab 
[Aurangabad, А.н. 1347], pp. 118-21). Kaka Sa'd Bakhsh was the personal 
attendant of Shaykh Burhan al-Din Gharib. When Mupammad bin Tughlaq 
permitted those who desired to move back to Delhi to do so, the former was 
so delighted that he immediately packed all his and his master's luggage 
without seeking his permission. (Ibid., pp. 121-25.) 


(9) For a detailed account of the role of Sufis in the Bahmanid politics, see 
M. S. Siddiqi, Chapters III and V, and K A. Nizami, ‘‘Sufl Movements in the 
Deccan,’ pp. 173-200. 
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The kingdoms that rose up in various parts of India following 
the disintegration of the Sultanate of Delhi sought the help of 
saints and divines in the consolidation of their power. The 
founders of these dynasties offered endowments in the form of 
villages, stipends, buildings, etc., to the saints, and they in their 
turn gave moral support to them and whipped up public opinion 
in their favour. The Bahmanid rulers also enlisted from the very 
beginning of their rule in the Deccan the goodwill and cooperation 
of the saints and mashd'ikh who, apart from many other contribu- 
tions in the cultural sphere, carried the roots of the Bahmani 
power deeper in public confidence. In many moments of crisis 
connected with accessions, campaigns, and factions' conflicts in 
the history of the Bahmanis, the saints exerted their influence in 
favour of one or the other claimant, and their support or opposi- 
tion went a long way in determining the course of political 
events.1° 


THE ALIEN NOBILITY AND THE ETHNIC CHANGE 


As the establishment of the Bahmanid kingdom ushered a new era 
of Muslim rule in the Deccan, the year 825/1422, in which Ahmad 
Shah Wali Bahmani assumed the reins of the kingdom, proved to be 
a turning point in the ethnic structure and the socio-cultural and re- 
ligious life in the Deccan. Within a period of one hundred years, the 
entire set-up of the Bahmanid kingdom underwent a change, largely 
due to the arrival and settlement of a number of immigrants from Iraq, 
Jran and Central Asia. The pro-alien policies of Ahmad Shah and his 
successor changed not only the course of the Bahmanid history but 
also the history of the Muslim States which later emerged on tho ruins 
of the Bahmanid State. H. K. Sherwani remarks, 


Firoz was the first Bahmani who, while encouraging the influence 
of Iranians, Iraqis and Arabs from over the seas, attempted to 
offset their influence by an admixture of Hindu tradition in the life 
of the Дессап 


(10) K. A. Nizami, *'Sufl Movements in the Deccan,” p. 182. 
(11) Sherwani, p. 181. 
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Aziz Ahmad states, 


His successor, Ahmad Sh&h "Май" Bahmani (1422-34), had reversed 
the policy of his predecessors by giving preference i in his adminis- 
trative appointments to foreigners over Indian nobles.!3 


Ahmad Shih Wali Bahmani shifted his capital to Bidar in 827/1424 
for various geo-political and personal reasons. Ава senior statesman 
and politician, he embarked upon different projects like the change of 
capital, extending invitation to Shah Nir al-Din Ni‘mat Allah Wall 
Kirmfini to come over to the Deccan, changing the nobility and the 
construction of a new fort and other important buildings at Bidar simul- 
taneously. Realizing that there was a large party of nobles and 
commoners at Gulbarga who considered him merely an uaurper, he laid 
the foundation of a new city at Bidar where he soon shifted his capital. 
He immediately raised a new nobility based on aliens, from Iraq, Iran 
and Central Asia, mostly professing the Shi'ah faith. We also notice а 
large number of aliens being recruited in the army. On the social level, 
alien artists, calligraphists, architects, men of pen and Sufis were active. 
Ав a result, the North Indian and Deccani elements in the various 
institutions were replaced by the Persians. Referring to these changes 
H.K. Sherwani writes, 


The Bidar period also opens a new chapter in the Deccan archi- 
tecture, for while the Tughluq influence almost entirely disappears, 
jts place is taken by the influence of the Iranians and Transoxan- 
ians who flocked to the Deccan more than ever, making their 
mark in art, architecture, politics, religion and other aspects. of 
the life of the land, to the great chagrin of the northern colonists 
who were now calling themselves Dakhnis.1 


(12) Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment (London, 
1964), p. 48. 


(13) For a detailed analysis, see Sherwani, 'pp. 180-84, and G. Yazdani, Bidar: 
Its History and Monuments (London, 1947), pp. 4-7. 


(14) Sherwani, pp. 181-82. 
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The local Sufs of the Chishti and Junaydi orders went into back- 
ground, while а new group, basically of the Qádiri order, hailing from 
Baghdad, Kirman and Multan, replaced them. 


Administrative Change : 


On assuming the charge of his government, Ahmad Shih appointed 
his old, trusted, alien friend Khalaf Hasan Basri to the highest office 
of Wakil-iSaltanat (Prime Minister) with the honorific title, Malik 
al-Tujjár (prince of merchants), a title which was later to become one 
of the highest in the Deccan.15 He raised a corps of three thousand 
archers drawn from Iraq, Khurasan, Transoxiana, Turkey and Arabia 
to be enrolled in the royal army.1* Khwajah Hasan Ardistini, a new- 
comer, was appointed to train the princes in archery. Distinguished 
alien figures?” like Sayyid Husayn Badakhshi, Mir ‘Alf Farrukh 
Badakhshi, Mir ‘Ali Khurd, ‘Abd Allah Khurd, ‘Ubayd Allah КАБиії, 
Khusro Uzbek, Khwàjah Hasan Ardistini, Qasim Beg Safshikan, 
‘Abd al-Qadir and ‘Abd al-Latit were attached to his court. These 
men saved Ahmad Shah from the jaws of death while fighting against 
the Vijayanagar forces. The title Birddar Jan Bakhsh (life-bestow- 
ing brother) was conferred on ‘Abd al-Qadir, one of those who 
saved Ahmad Shab. Не was further raised to the status of Khdn-i 
Khünan (lord of lords) and was appointed as the Sar Lashkar (gen- 
eral of the army) of Berar, with a mangab (office or post) of 2000. 
His brother was raised to the rank of Khin-i A'zam (the chief Khan) 
and appointed as Sar Lashkar of Telangana. The king granted a 
mansab of 300 to a number of aliens like Sayyid Hasan Badakhshi and 
Mir ‘Ali Sistàni. Qüsim Beg Safshikan was given a mansab of 500 


(15) Mupammad Qasim Flrishtah, Tu'rtkh-! Firishtah, Urdu tr. Fida" "АЙ, 
vol.i (Hyderabad, А.н. 1365), pp. 321-27; Sayyid *Alt Tabataba’, Вкглал-і 
Ma'athir (Hyderabad, 1936), p. 54; Major J. S. King, The History of the 
Bakmant Kingdom (London, 1900), p. 50; Sherwani, p. 192. Malik al- 
Tujjar was a title given to the chief merchant in a city while Waki/-! Saltamat 
was used for the administrator of the empire. (F. Steingass, A Comprekensive 
Persian-English Dictionary [Delhi, 1977], pp. 1310-479.) 


(16) Firishtah, pp. 321-27 ; Shorwani, p. 192. 
(17) For aliens in Almad's administration and army, see Tabataba', рр. 54-65. 
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and the Jágir (a possession in land granted either in perpetuity or for 
life, as a reward for services or as a fee) of Kalbar; Khwajah Beg was 
made Qalandar Kh&n and designated as а Ddrüghah (prefect of a town 
or a village, or overseer or superintendent) of Gulbarga; and Mir ‘Ali 
Khurd was raised to the rank of Hazdri1® (incharge of one thousand 
persons, in all probabilities armed men). Similarly after the Konkan 
campaign in 833/1430, Ahmad Shah conferred a suit of his own royal 
robe upon Khalaf Hasan Basri. Such presentations of honour by a 
king was unprecedented.1? These events indicate the pro-alien attitude 
of the ruler and the change which was taking place. 


The pro-alien policy of Ahmad Shah was followed by his successor 
‘Ala’ al-Din Ahmad П. ‘But as he lacked any foresight, the Mulki (the 
local people) and non-Mulki (alien) rift came into open. ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Ahmad II deputed Khalaf Hasan Basri to lead a force comprising only 
of aliens to the campaign of Khandesh. Trusted aliens of merit like 
Qasim Beg Safshikan, Qará Khan, Khurd ‘Ali Khan Sist&ni, [ftikhar 
al-Mulk Hamadini, Rustam Khin Mé&zandarini, Husayn Khan 
Badakhshi, Khusro Khan Uzbek, Manjün Sultan Chingizl and others, 
along with three thousand Mughals, were asked to accompany Khalaf 
Hasan. The victorious Khandesh campaign gave a boost to the 
aliens in the Bahmanid society. Henceforth, the king ordered that in his 
court and in all royal processions the aliens should appear to his right 


(18) Firishtah, pp. 320-21 ; Sherwani, р. 200. 


(19) Ibid. Tabataba’ informs us that after concluding a peace treaty with Sultan 
Abmad of Gujarat, Ahmad Shah Waly Bahmant granted several promotions. 
Muhammad bin ‘Aly Bawardi, а descendant of Sultan Sanjar Saljngt, received 
the title of KAwajak Јанан ; Одат Арпай Карон became Malik al-‘Ulama’ 
and Sadr-i Jahan ; Одді Nizam al-Din Sharif, grandson of Sayyid Sharif, 
was exalted to the title of Sharf-i Jahan; and Sayyid ‘Abd al-Mu’min, 
grandson of Sayyid Jalal Bukbart, became Sayyid Ajal) Jalal Khan. (Major 
King, pp. 59-60.) 


Q0) Firishtah, vol. і, p. 331 ; Tabataba', р. 77; Sherwani, pp. 234-35. 
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and the Deccanis to his left.%1 Moreover, the influence of the aliens 
at his court strengthened because of their matrimonial ties with the 
royal house also. Jalal Kh&n (grandson of Jalal Bukhári), Mirza Nhr 
Allāh Kirmàni and Shah Habib al-Din Muhibb Allah Kirmáni were all 
married to ‘Ala’ al-Din Ahmad’s sisters. ЅҺАҺ Muhibb al-Din Habib 
Allàh Kirmüni was married to ‘AIA’ al-Din’s daughter. Another 
daughter of the Sultan became the spouse of a Chingizi prince, Shah 
Quli Suljén.2# Shah Muhibb al-Din Habib All&àh was given the 
title of Ghaxt (holy warrior) along with Bir as а gir. Nimatabad 
was founded after the name of the celebrated saint of Kirman, Sh&h 
Nir al-Din Ni*mat Allah Wali, on the arrival of his grandson Mirza 
Маг Allah.“ Bir and Nimatabad, with mansions and palaces, virtually 
became two important settlements of the а[іепв.25 


(21) Firishtah, p. 332. Tabataba' informs that ‘Ala’ al-Din Ahmad II, during the 
early years of his reign, dismissed several amirs. In their place he appointed 
a number of others. Miyan Mahmad Niram al-Mulk, who appears to have 
been a local, was not only dismissed from his office but was also put to 
death. Most of the newly appointed nobles were aliens. For instance, Qiwam 
al-Mulk Ghar1 was given the title of Nizam al-Mulk (the administrator [lit. 
the good order] of the world/of the empire—a title given by the king and the 
people to the grand vizir Nazzam [a stringer of pearls] ), and his son was 
honoured with the title of Qtwam al-Mulk (justice or straightness or truth). 
Muhammad bin ‘Alt Bawardi and other ministers were confirmed in their 
titles and positions which they were holding since the times of his father. 
The descendants of Malik Muhammad Afghan, /m'amdar (опо enjoying a 
rent-free land or a beneficiary) of the fort of Halkonda, were raised to high 
positions. (Tabataba’, p. 72.) 

(22) Tabataba’, p. 54; J. Briggs, History of the Rise of Muhammadan Power in 
India, vol. Н (London, 1829), pp. 418-20; Muhammad Mufid Mustawft, 
яті" Mufid (Tahran, a.n. 1340), p. 46; Ghulam "АН Shah, Mishkat 20. 


(23) Briggs, vol. й, p. 420; Mustawft, p. 40; Ghulam ‘Ан Shah, Mishkat 20; 
E. G. Brown, History of Persian Literature (London, 1928), pp. 463-64; 
Mupammad Qadir Khan Munshi, Tadhkirat al-Qadiri, MS., А.н. 1253, Oriental 
Manuscript Library, Hyderabad, p. 32. 

(24) Nimatabad, now Nimatullahbad, on Majira in Hyderabad State. (Tabataba’, 
p. 65.) 


(25) Ibid., p. 77; Sherwani, р. 227. 
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‘The aliens reigned supreme until Hum&yün Shak Baliniáni asétimed 
the throne in 562/1458. Не was nómináted by his fattiet. The alien 
nobility along with Shah Muhibb al-Din Habib Allah, a membet of the 
divine family of Kirman, placéd Hum&yün's brothér, Hasiin, on thé 
throne. Нотёуйп, howéver, regained the throne and ihipiiscned all 
those who were behind the conspiracy, including the divine.se While 
Humáyün was away suppressing tlie revolt of Jalal Khan, the аїені 
again succeeded in releasing Hasan Khan, Yahya Khan, Shih Muhibb 
al-Din Habib Allāh and seven thousand others which included Sayyids, 
learned men and men of piety. They were once more rounded up aiid 
severely punished.f' These events refléct the two sides of the stóty. 
They indicate the strong hold of aliens at the capital and their strength 
and influence in the affairs of the State on the one hand, and 4 bálaiicé 
which Humäyūh Shah was attempting between the two prominent sec- 
tions of the society, namely, the aliens and the locals, on the other. 
Although Humàüyuür ruled for опу three years, he seems to have caused 
enough damage to the flourishing interest of alieris at Biddr. This 
appears to be one of the reasons for the bitter criticism levelled against 
Humáyün by the chroniclers Muhammad Qasim Firishtah and Sayyid 
‘Ali Tab&tdba’ who, dne must not forget, were the products of Safavid 
Persia. 


The policy of moderation was later taken up by Mahmüd Сауап 
which resulted not only in his dWn death but eventually in the disin- 
tegration of tHe Bahmanid kingdom itself. Sherwühi rightly remarks, 


..whilé both Humayun and His protege Mahmud Gawan did all 
they could to produce a sense of harmony betweeh tlie two great 


(26) Tabsteba", p. 88 ; Firishtah, p. 339. 

(27) Ibid., pp. 88-90 ; Firishtah, pp. 340-42. 

(28) It is essential to determihe thé position taken by the historians. Firishtah 
lists the tortures invented by Humaynn Shah and mentions him as a great 
tyrant comparing him with Hajjaj. Tabataba', though moderate, mentions 
several instances of lius cruelty. Mahmnd Gawan, the Prime Minister of 
Humayün Shah, оп the contrary, presents a different picturó altogether. 
(Briggs, р. 463; Tabataba’, p. 95; Mapmad Gawan, Riyag al-Insha' [Hyder- 
abad, 1948], p. 187 ; Sherwani, pp. 266-68, 273, n. 24.) 
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sections which wént to form the government of the Deccan, both 
failed to produce á lasting itfipression on the peoplé with whom 
they were destined to live dnd die.?? 


Тнв RELIGIOUS AND SOCIO-CULTURAL CHANGE 


On thé basis of the sbutces available it is difficult to ascertain as 
to how far the aliens were instrumental in affecting the social behaviour, 
manners and customs of the people of Bidar. There exists, however, 
no ambiguity on the point that the foreign element in the nobility left 
a lasting impression on the religion, art, architecture, calligraphy and 
other aspects of the life of the land, 


Religion : Shi'ism : 


The majority of the local Muslims professed the Sunni faith, 
Most of them were associated with, and followers of, the Sufis. It has 
been mentioned earlier that the majority of those who migrated to Bidar 
from Iraq, Iran?? and other lands followed the Shi‘ah faith. But we 
must note that their Shi‘ism was not as zealous as it was of those who 
immigrated later into the Qutb Shahi, the ‘Adil Shahi and the Nizim 
Shahi kingdoms of the Deccan—the period which corresponded to the 
Safavid Shi'ah State of Pérsia. 


(29) Sherwani, pp. 277-78. 

(30) Persia at this juncture was passing through a period of political crisis. The 
Sunni Ak-Koyanlu (the white sheep Turkomen) and the Shi‘ah Kara-Koyanlu 
(the black sheep Turkomen) were engaged in their war of supremacy. The 
descendants of Shaykh Safi al-Din, the founder of the gafavryah Sufi order, 
were aspiring for both spiritual and temporal authority. For the first 
time under Khwajah "АП the Safavid religious propaganda assuméd a Shi'ah 
flavour. Haydar, another descendant of Shaykh Saft al-Dm, gave the 
Safavids a headgear with twelve grooves, commemotating the twelve Shri‘ah 
Imams. Those ovents marked the second half of the 15th century a.p.; which 
coincides with the period of history we are presently discussing. There was 
neither any political stability nor had Shi'ism fully emerged as the dominant 
teligious factor in Persia yet. It was only after the establishment of the 
Safavid kingdom іп 907 /1501 that Persia was politically stabilised and Sht'ism 
was declared the official State religion. While this was the situation In Persia 
during the first quarter of the 16th century A.D., the Bahmanid State was fast 
drifting towards its end. (P. M. Holt, Ann K.S. Lambton and B. Lewis [ods.), 
The Cambridge History of Islam [London, 1970]; pp. 395-98.) 
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Nevertheless, it may be pointed out that there was no political 
pressure from outside upon the Bahmanid rulers to accept Shi'ism, as 
has been inferred by some of the modern scholars?! It is essential to 
state here that Ahmad Shah Wali Bahmani, who extended patronage 
to the aliens, was the architect of a new policy. He brought about 
various changes which were primarily 1n his interest, but necessary 
according to the prevailing conditions in his kingdom. 


The influence of these immigrants on the Bahmanid monarchs can 
be traced back to the times of Firüz Shah Bahmani. His Prime Minister, 
Mir Fadl Allah Injt,?* a pupil of Mullé Sa‘d al-Din Taftüzáni$?* pro- 
fessed Shi‘ism. H.K. Sherwani states, 


There is no doubt that Shi‘ah doctrines were slowly finding their 
way from Iran and Iraq into the Deccan, and while the king was 
a Sunni, it is probable that Fazlullah himself belonged to the shi‘ah 
denomination.9* 


There is no reason to doubt the religion of the Prime Minister. He 
convinced Firüz Shih to adopt the Shi‘ah practice of mut*ah (temporary 
marriage) the validity of which in Islam was challenged by the Sunni 
*Ulam4' of his сопгі 85 Discussing the impact and influence of these 
Shi‘ah ‘Ulama’ upon Firüz Shih, Ghulāņm ‘Ali Azad Bilgir&mi states 
that it was their influence which brought Firüz Shah into conflict with 


(31) W. Haig, “The Religion of Ahmad Shah Bahmani,"" Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society, January 1924, р. 73; J. М. Hollister, The Shia of India (New Delhi, 
1979), pp. 107-109. 


(32) А. М. Siddiqi, "Ми Farlullah Inju,” Islamic Culture, April 1948, pp. 
165-74. 


433) Mulla Sa'd al-Din Mas'ad bin ‘Umar Taftaran: was a celebrated authority 
on rhetoric, logic, metaphysics, theology, jurisprudence and other subjects, 
and the author of several books taught this day in the madrasahs of the East. 
He was born in 722/1322 at Taftazan, a village near Nasa in Khurasan. Seo 
С.А. Storey, “‘Al-Taftazant (Sa‘d al-Din Mas'nd b. "Umar)," The Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, od. M. T.H. Houtsma et. al., vol. гу (London, 1934), pp. 604- 
607. 


(34) Sherwani, p. 146. 
(35) Briggs, vol. ii, pp. 364-65. 
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the Chishti saint Sayyid Muhammad al-Husayni Gisüdar&z, whom the 
Sultan had personally invited to settle down at Gulbarga.*6 


Ahmad Shih had great respect for the Sayyids (direct descendants 
of the Prophet). It is reported that he sent thirty thousand silver 
tankahs to be distributed among the Sayyids of Mecca, Medina, Najaf 
and Karbala.’ Once when а Deccani noble, Sher Mulk, insulted Sayyid 
Nasir al-Din Karbalà'1, he had the former trampled by a mad elephant.59 
It is further reported that he gave a large sum of money to the Sayyid 
for the construction of an aqueduct at Karbala.2® Such incidents do 
indicate the respect and reverence Sayyids enjoyed, but it does not 
prove that the Bahmanid monarchs adopted Shi‘ah faith. It will not 
be [оп of place to mention the twelve-peaked crown (kul2h-i irddah) 
sent by Shah Nur al-Din Ni‘mat Allāh Wali Kirmani to Ahmad Shah 
when the latter invited him to come to Війаг.Ф0 Sha&h Nir al-Din 
Ni*mat Allah Wali Kirm&n?*! was a direct descendant of the fifth Shi‘ah 
imäm, Muhammad Bügir. There are arguments both for and against 
the actual creed of the saint. For the present it is interesting to note 
that the twelve-peaked crown which represented Jthnd' 'Ashart faith 
and the letter of the saint in which he addressed Ahmad Sh&h with the 


(36) Bilgiram:, pp. 36-40. 

(37) Firishtah, p. 328 ; Sherwani, p. 194. 
(38) Ibid. See also Tabataba’, pp. 73-74. 
(39) J. N. Hollister, pp. 107-109. 


(40) Briggs, vol. ii, pp. 418-19; Tabataba', p. 54. Kulah-i Ir&dah means cap or 
hat of discipleship or disciplehood. As a king was intitiated into the order, 
instead of an ordinary cap a crown was sent for Ahmad Shah. 


(41) For a detailed account of Shah Nar al-Din Ni'mat Allah Wali Kirmani, see 
Mupammad Mufid Mustawfi, рр. 30-45 ; Ghulam ‘Alı Shah, Mishkat 20; 
E. G. Brown, pp.463-64 ; C. Rieu, Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, vol. ii (London, 1879-95), pp. 634-35 ; ‘‘Nimatallah Wal," 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. iii (old edition, London, 1936), pp. 450-52 ; J.S. 
Trimingham, Sufi Orders in Islam (London, 1971), p. 101 ; Nazir Ahmad, 
"Ап Old Persian Treatise of the Bahmani Period,” Islamic Culture, July 
1972, p. 213, and January 1974, pp. 50-57; Mirza piya’ al-Din Beg, Akwal 
wa ani Hagrat Shah Ni'mat Allah Walt Kirmani (Karachi, 1975), 
рр. . 
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epithet of Wah were a curious blend of faiths; it suited the upcoming 
Bahmanid society of Bidar, as there lived a number of alien Shi‘ahs 
and the local people who were in one form or the other associated with 
the Sufis or their monasteries. However, scholars like Sir Wolsley 
Haig and N. Hollister try to conclude from these events that Ahmad 
Shah had accepted Shi‘ism as his religion.*7 It must be stated here 
that we have insufficient information even in those histories which were 
written by the Shi‘i aliens to the effect that Ahmad Shah had accepted 
Shi‘ah faith. It may, however, be suggested that circumstances 
demanded such diplomacy from the ruler. 


Bahmanid and post-Bahmanid historical accounts do not provide 
any information on Shi‘ah influence on the populace. The monuments 
of Bidar, no doubt, indicate Persian influence on architecture, but we 
do not come across any buildings like ‘Ashir Khánahs which may 
point more directly towards the religion of the people. Neither do we 
find any information in our historical sources pertaining to the com- 
memoration ceremonies of Muharram as our sources inform us of such 
events during the Qutb Shahi period. It may, however, be said that 
the Muharram ceremonies may not have been conducted on such a large 
scale as to attract the attention of the historians. 


At Bidar, we find four ta‘&ms*® or schools of physical training, 
each located in the northern, southern, eastern and western part of tho 
city. Atthese centres, students were trained in wrestling, club-exercise 
and feneing, such as are displayed during the mockfights of the Mubar- 
ram festival in lndia.f* Those ta‘Ams or institutions were closely 
associated with the month of Muharram, or the month of mourning, 

` during which the first ten days were of great significance, This is also 
evident from the fact that we find an ‘Ashir KhAnah in each of these 
ta‘ims. These ‘Ashir Khanahs had such a distinct emblem as a lion 


(42) Supra, р. 29. 
(43) Tu'ltm here stands for an institution. 


(44) Zahr al-Dm Ahmad, Swljàm Ajmad Shah Bahmani (Hyderabad, 1940), 
pp. 33-34 ; Sherwani, pp. 195, 218, n. 33, Yardani, p. 20, n. 2. 
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which in Persian heraldry represents ‘Ali (the son-in-law of the Prophet) 
ог Sher-i Yazdan or Sher-i Shárzah. Each га"Нт is known by the 
founder’s name: Nir Khan ki Ta‘lim, Siddiq Shah ki Ta‘lim, Manhi- 
yar ki Talim (Bangle-seller’s) and ‘Abbas Pansal ki Ta‘lim. Both 
Yazdani and Sherwani, who deal with these centres in their works, do 
not mention the period to which they belong. However, for our study, 
it is interesting to note that each of these ta‘/tms had an ‘Ashiir Khánah, 
and in one case an A/Zwah, where fire and incense are kept burning 
during the first ten days of the month of Muharram. Sherwani, while 
discussing these institutions, remarks, 


..the ta'lims are a unique institution at Bidar and whole system 
seems to be remnant of the influence of the Shi‘ite doctrine on 
the masses. *6 


As regards the origin of these га"Нтиз it is difficult to come to any firm 
conclusion in the absence of concrete information. The names of 
these ta*Bms do not indicate that its founders were aliens. Yazdani, 
at one point, suggests that some of the buildings associated with these 
ta‘kms appear to be of recent origin. Опе is, therefore, inclined to 
conclude that in all probabilities these may have been founded by the 
‘Adil Sh&his who had declared Shi'ism as the State religion. Today, 
however, there are not many Shi‘ahs who reside at Bidar, but the 
Majilis and ‘Alam processions are a common sight during the month 
of mourning. It is also interesting to note that some of the descendants 
of Shih Nér al-Din Ni'mat Allah Kirm&n!I, now residing at Bidar, 
profess Shi‘ism. Some Shi‘ahs of Hyderabad, especially the Iranian 
business community, regularly visit the KhaHHygn, the family mau- 
soleum of the Kirm&nis, also known as the Chawkhandi of Shah Khalil 
Allah Kirmini. 


Change in Mystic Sphere : 


As discussed earlier in this paper, the Chishti and the Junaydi 
saints dominated during the Bahmanid kingdom at least till tho capital ' 


(45) Yardani, pp. 102, 104, 105, 110. 
(46) Sherwani, pp. 218, n. 33. 
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was transferred to Bidar. The Bidar period witnessed the rise of the 
Qüdiri order. A number of Sufis of this order immigrated from 
Baghdad, Kirman and Multan.*? The members of the Ni‘mat All&hi 
and Multini families played an important role, but they operated in 
two different sections of the population. The descendants of Shah 
Nir al-Din Ni‘mat Allah Wali Kirmáni were popular among the alien 
officials, mostly 5119 circles, and the Mult&nis were known among the 
local Sunni populace. ‘This was so firstly because the Ni*mat All&his 
were Persian in origin and were the direct descendants of the fifth Shi‘ 
imam, Im&ám Вадіг, and secondly, because of their matrimonial ties 
with the royal house. Mult&nis, on the other hand, traced their spiri- 
tual affiliation to a Sufi of Daulatabad, Shaykh Bah&' al-Din Qadiri.*9 


It will not be out of place here to discuss the factors which contri- 
buted to the settlement of alien Sufis, and to enumerate the reasons 
which threw the local Sufis into background. — Firüz Shah had invited 
Sayyid Muhammad al-Husayni#® to Gulbarga, and the latter had filled 
in the vacuum caused by the death of the Sufis, Shaykh Zayn al-Din 
Dé’ ad Shirfizi and Shaykh Вика al-Din Junaydi. Ahmad Sh&h remained 
close to Gisfidaraiz throughout the reign of his brother Firüz Shih, and 
was in fact installed on the throne with blessings of the saint. But 
Gistidarfiz’s descendants failed to maintain the spiritual tradition of 
the divine as they were busy all the time in family disputes and 





(47) For Qadir; saints at Bidar, see Ghulam ‘Alt Shah, Mishkat 20-30 ; Munshi, 
рр. 20-80 ; Mubammad Karm al-Dm, Makhkzan al-Karamat (Hyderabad, 
A.H. 1320), which deals extensively with the members of the Multany family. ' 
It was written by one of the descendants of Mubammad Shams al-Dm 
Multan, and is the only useful source on this family of Bidar. (Muhammad 
Wahhab ‘Andalib, Halat-i Bidar (Hyderabad, n.d.]; Mubammad Bashir 
al-Din, Wagi'at-i Mamlikat-i Btjapar [Agra, 1915].) 


(48) Fora detailed account of the Multan: family, seo Muhammad Kartm al-Din; 
Ghulam ‘Aly Shah, Mishkat 20, and supra, р. 47. 


(49) Muhammad ‘Ali Samant, Stvar-f Mitkammadi (Allahabad, А.н. 1347), Sayyid 
Min Allah, Tabgirat al-Khawarigat (Hyderabad, 1966) ; ‘Abd al-‘Aztz Үд, 
Ta’ rikh-i Habibi, tr. Ma‘shaq Yar Jang (Gulbarga, д.н. 1365) ; Jahan Numa 
‘Als Shab, Tu'rikh-i Mukammadiyah (Hyderabad, А.н. 1318). 
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mundane aífairs.5? There was no other Sufi of eminence who could 
fill up the gap caused by the death of Gisüdaràz. 


The circumstances discussed above, and probably the prediction 
of Gisüdarüz that Ahmad Sh&h would become the disciple of another 
saint,54 prompted Ahmad Shàh to look beyond India, and to invite 
Sh&h Nar al-Din Ni‘mat Allah Wali Kirm&ni from Kirman. The latter 
was also known in Gulbarga as one of his disciples, Nizim al-Din 
Fürügi alias Shaykh Khüjan, was a resident of Gulbarga.52 Gulbarga 
had been attracting aliens since the reign of Firiz Shih. The sequence 
of events taking place during the first two or three years of Ahmad 
Sh&h’s reign clearly indicate that he had made up his mind to change 
his capital, to invite a Sufi from outside India and to raise a new no- 
bility mostly based on the aliens immediately after his enthronment at 
Gulbarga. Therefore, from Gulbarga itself he sent a delegation with 
a number of gifts to Shih Nir al-Din Ni*mat Allāh Wali Kirmáni, 
requesting him to come over to the Deccan.55 The choice of Ahmad 
ЅҺАҺ in this respect appears to be remarkable as Sh&h Nir al-Din 
Ni*mat Allāh Wali Kirm&ni was known among the Persian circles of 


(50) Soon after the death of the saint the issue of succession became so acute 
and serious that Miyan Safir Allah, the grandson of Gisadaraz and a 
Risaldar in the army of Ahmad Shah, came to Gulbarga with a force and 
claimed Saj/&dgi, although his grandfather had sanctioned him khilafak 
on the condition that he would give up his government service, shughli or 
mundane pursuits. From our records it is evident that he did not resign his 
services. The problem of succession later became so acute that even a 
lady assumed Saj/adgs for sometime which is in fact quite contrary to the 
tenets of Islam. The problem did not end there, It seems to have continued 
for a long time as is evident from the Farman dated 882/1477 of Mahmad 
Shah Bahmany and the 'Akadnamah dated 825/1422(?), which documents belong 
to the Rawdah-i Buzurg Collection, Gulbarga. For more details, see supra n. 
49. In view of these facts it can be inferred that Ahmad Shah had very little 
hope from the descendants of Sayyid Muhammad al-Husayni Greadaraz, fo 
maintain the high traditions of the saint. This may have prompted him to 
look for Shah Ni'mat Allah of Kirman. 


(51) Sayyid Min Allah, pp 44. 
(52) Nazir Ahmad, рр. 28-29; Tabataba', р. 54. Y 
(53) '[abataba', р. 54. 
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the Buhmanid population. His presence at the capital would not only 
have filled in the mystic vacuum but would have ideally suited the up- 
coming new ethnic order. The invitation fetched limited results as the 
king received a twelve-peaked crown and the epithet of Май, but the 
saint refused to come. Ahmad Sh&h, therefore, deputed another dele- 
gation requesting the saint to send at least his son. This time the saint 
sent his grandson, Mirzi Nar Allah. Meanwhile, Ahmad Shah had 
shifted his capital to Bidar, where he received MirzA Маг Allāh per- 
sonally. The place where they met was named as Nimatabad.5* Tho 
young Mirz& Nir Allah was immediately raised to the level of Malik 
al-Mash@’ikh giving him precedence over the rest of Sufis of the 
Deccan. Soon he was also married in the royal family.55 It is inter- 
esting to note that such titles were not granted to the early Bahmanid 
Sufis and none were married in the royal family. They maintained an 
identity of their own. This reflects at the keenness of Ahmad Shah 
to instal an alien Sufi so as to gain the confidence of the aliens at Bidar 
who have reached the second Bahmanid capital in great numbers by 
now. The refusal of Shah Міг al-Din Ni‘mat Allah Kirmüni to come 
and settle down at Bidar no doubt provided a jerk to the plans of 
Ahmad Shah, yet, it was a right beginning on the lines he was contem- 
plating—a blend of Shi‘ah-Sunni mystic ideology which would suit the 
upcoming society of Bidar. і 


А few years later, when Shih Nir al-Din Ni'mat Allāh Walt 
Kirm&ni (d. 834/1431) died, his son Shih Khalil Allāh along with his 
two sons, Shah Habib al-Din Muhibb All&h and Shah Muhibb al-Din 
Habib Allah, came and settled at Bidar.56 The arrival gave a new 
fillip to the pro-alien policy of Ahmad Shih. Our historians record 
that Mabmüd Güáwün, the well-known Prime Minister of Hum&yin 





(54) Briggs, vol. ii, pp. 418-19. Firishteh only mentions a green;crown with 
twelve points and a letter. The words KXxigh-i [radak and Jamah-i Г/дхай 
are mentioned in the Burhan. (Табацаба", р. 65.) 


(55) Briggs, vol Н, p. 419; Tabataba’, 65; Munshi, p. 31; Mupammad Мору 
al-Din, Ta'rtkh-1 Khurshid Јан (Hyderabad, А.н. 1286, р. 201. 


(56) Mustawft, pp. 38-40 ; Ghulam "АП Shah, Miskkar 20 ; Tabataba', p. 65. - 
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Shah and a man of princely descent, came to Bidar to sit at the feet 
of Shih Habib al-Din Muhibb All&h.57 We may recall that both 
Shih Habib al-Din Muhibb Allah and Shih Muhibb al-Din Habib 
All&h were married in the royal family. The latter was given the title 
of Ghazi and the gir of Bir.59 The position and respect which the 
members of the Ni‘mat Allahi family enjoyed at Bidar can be noticed 
from the instance that Ahmad Sh&h personally washed the hands of 
Shih Khalil Allah on the death anniversary of Shih Ni‘mat Allah 
Wali.5® They maintained a close rapport and contact with the aliens 
residing at Bidar, as we saw earlier from the conspiracy batched 
against Hum&yün Sh&h by the aliens in which Shah Muhibb al-Din 
Habib AllAh® was closely involved. A number of disciples of the 
latter were also involved in the conspiracy against Humaytn Sh&h, 
Once they were released from the prison, they moved to Bir, an 
important centre of the aliens. Here, Hasan proclaimed himself as 
the king, appointed Yüsuf Turk as the Amir al-Umarà' and Shih 
Mubibb al-Din Habib Allāh as his vizir. When the royal army led by 
Нотёуйп Sh&h arrived, they gave up resistance and ran to Bijapur. 
In an encounter, Shih Mubibb al-Din Habib Allāh and a number of 
aliens were killed. Hasan who was taken a prisoner was later put to 
death.91 These events help us to conclude very firmly that the members 
of the Ni‘mat All&hi family drew their support from the aliens. They 
did not seem to have attracted the locals. We connot deny, however, 
that the locals may have held them in reverence because of their 
descent from a celebrated divine of Persia, Shih Nir ak Din Ni‘mat 
Allāh KirmAni. Besides the Ni*mat Allühis, we notice other Qüdiri 
saints, like Shaykh Zayn al-Din Kunjnashin (767—861/1365-1456 ), 


(57) Sherwani, Mahmad Gawan : The Great Bahmani Wazir (Allababad, 1942), 
p. 73. 


(58) Briggs, vol. ii, p. 420; Ghulam ‘Ali Shah, Міка 20; Tabataba', p. 68; 
Rien, рр. 634-35 ; E.G. Brown, vol. iil, p. 480. 
(59) Tabataba', р. 68. 


(60) It is interesting to note that Shah Mupibb Allah’s brother Shah Habib 
al-Din Mupibb Allah supported Humayah Shah Bahmany. 
61) Briggs, vol. ii, pp. 458-64 ; Tabstabs’, pp. 92-94. 
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Shaykh Міг Simn&ni, Sayyid Shah Ismá'il Ghodwadi (d.861 11456) and 
Shaykh Ibr&him (d. 960/1552) who had migrated from Baghdad to. 
Bidar.53 But there is little information regarding their role in society. 
It can, however, be concluded that Bidar became the first important 
centre of the Qüdiri saints in the Deccan. Ја the post-Bahmanid 
period, the Q&diris spread into other places like Bijapur, Golkonda, 
Karnul, Raichur and Warangal. 


Thus, we can conclude by stating that the Bahmanid society of 
Bidar underwent a great ethnic change which not only left a mark on 
its different institutions but to a greater extent changed the course of 
the history of the later Muslim States of the Deccan, 


(62) For details on these and other Qadiry saints of Bidar, see supra, n. 47. 
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THE HOUSES OF THE NOBILITY 
IN MUGHAL INDIA 


K. K. MUHAMMED 


Мозілм houses rarely conform to the strait cut jacket of geometric 
symmetry, as it embraces a host of underlying cultures in its vast spatial 
and temporal span, cutting across the centuries. It does not mean that 
Muslim houses were either fortuitous or amorphous in their organiza- 
tion, but only emphasize variation even in the regional idioms that 
developed with its everchanging mood, responding and reacting to the 
climate, geology, geography, and social and economic conditions of the 
region. In Mughal India also the location, the pattern, the spatial 
distribution and the organization of the houses were dictated by the 
same factors. As India is a hot country and the early Mughals were 
highly sensitive to heat, to the point of being allergic, river banks had a 
powerful attraction for them. Вабиг was annoyed by the heat, dust 
and the hot winds of the country. Unable to bear the excessive heat 
many of his leading men and army commanders objected to the idea 
of staying in India, and some even began preparations to return to their 
country.! Вёбог says: “...the heat of the country was uncommonly 
oppressive. Many men dropped down as if they had been affected by 
the Simum wind, and died on the spot. On these accounts not a few 
of my Begs and best men began to lose heart, objected to remaining in 
Hindustan and even began to make preparation for their return." 
Khwajah Kalin who was tired of Hindustan wrote on the walls of a 
Delhi house: 


If I pass the Sind safe and sound May shame take me, if I ever 
again wish for the Hind. 


(1) 2аһт al-Dtn Babur, Титик-і Baburt, tr. E. G. Talbot (Delhi, 1974), p. 191. 
(2) Ibid., p. 193. 
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However, with great difficulty Babur dissuaded them from their 
proposed plan of leaving India. Having once decided to settle down 
in India, B&bur’s nobles preferred river banks as the water always 
cooled the land and mitigated the heat. Here they could lay out 
charming gardens,* flower spangled meadows, and fountains and cascades 
with shimmering waters symbolizing earthly reflection of paradiso.’ 
Persian wheels and nearness to the river ensured the necessary supply 
of water. Contemporary Mughal paintings depicting houses with 
gardens, tanks and Persian wheels are not rare. Baghdad in the 11th 
century had such garden houses to which water was supplied with 
water wheels." 


Shaykh Zayn, a contemporary of B&bur, compares the changed 
landscape of Agra with the bank of the river Nile, and informs that 
the new settlement was entirely different from other cites of India.? 
At Agra there must have been virtually a scramble for the possession 
of a plot near the river. The city developed more on tho river side as 
every noble of rank wanted to have his house on the bank? All the 
houses had a garden and a tank and were surrounded by an enclosure 
чай 30 Bernier observes, “they consider that a house to be greatly 
admired ought to be situated in the middle of a large flower garden 





(3) Ibid., p. 191 ; Abn al-Fadl, Akbarnamah, tr. Beveridge, vol. i (Delhi, 1972), 
p. 251. 


(4) Babur had learned gardening in Samarqand. He was full of praise for the 
gardens laid out by Trmar and Aulug Beg at Samarqand. (Вафигиатнай, 
pp. 30-31.) 

(5) “Gardens of eternity, beneath which rivers flow." (Al-Qur'an, LXXXY :2; 
XCVIII : 8; LXI : 12) 

(6) See. S. C. Walch, Art of Mughal India (New York, 1963). 

(7) Makdisi, Arabica, VÍ (1959), fase 2, pp. 189-90. 

(8) Zahtr al-Dm Babur, Wagi'&t-i Baburi, ff. 85b-86a-b. 

(9) Pelsaert, Report of Francisco Pelsaert, tr. Moreland (Delhi, 1925), p. 1 ; R. 
Finch, Pwrchas (Glasgow), vol. iv, pp- 74-75 ; Bernier, Travels ін Mughal 
Empire, od. A. Constable (New Delhi, 1968), p. 247; Manucci, Storia do 
Mogor, tr. W. Irwine, vol. i (Calcutta, 1965), p. 130. 


(10) Bernier, p. 247 ; Pelsaert, p. 66. 
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and should have four large Diwan apartments raised to the height of 
a man from the ground and exposed to the four winds, so that the 
coolness may be felt from any quarter.’ The use of the sparkling 
Yamuna water to reduce the heat and increase the beauty of the land, 
coupled with lush green landscape and the variegated flowers elicited 
from Indians the lovable name of Kabul to the new settlement.1* 
Planning houses in the midst of gardens completely revolutionized the 
whole art of building.1® For the first time in the history of urban 
planning in India there was a close coordination of soft tone (lawn) and 
volatile tone (water) around a rough tone (structure). Pools, fountains 
and cascades, apart from importing a sense of repose and openness, 
increased visual beauty and emphasized the axes of the buildings, 
linking various spaces in a directional sequence. The refreshingly 
novel concept of the judicious blending of the landscape with the 
architectonic beauty of the edifice gave a new direction and dimension 
to the cityscape and urban texture. The Mughal houses henceforth 
did not stand in stern isolation, but were part of a sweet composition 
in which the garden, the running water and the structure had a perfect 
role to make it an enchanting musical note. It is worth recalling that 
in Western architecture the first structure in which the landscape and 
building were conceived as belonging to each other was introduced two 
decades later when the renowned architect Andrea Palladio erected 
Villa Capra at Vicenza in 1550-4. Michelangelo planned а compar- 
able vista for the Palazzo Farnese and'suggested that the palace should 
be connected with the Farnese gardens on the other side of the Тібег.16 


The fascination of the nobility for the Yamuna bank resulted in 
the length of Agra city becoming out of proportion to its width 
(6 kos x і kos).16 In other Mughal towns like Delhi, Lahore, Patna 


(12) Tusuk-i Baburt, p. 195; Wagi'at-i Baburt, pp. 85b, 86a-b. 
(13) R. Nath, Some Aspects of Mughal Architecture (Delhi, 1976), p. 5. 


(14) Nikolaus Pevsner, An Outline of European Architecture (Middlesex, 1963), 
p. 219. . 


(15) Ibid., p. 220. 


(16) Тихий-і Jahangiri, tr. Rogers and Boveridge, vol. і (London, 1909), p. 3; 
Pelsaert, pp. 1-2. 
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and Ahmedabad the nobles preferred the same kind of situation. As 
soon as the embankment of ‘Alamgir was completed at Lahore, the 
nobles started building their residences along the bank and the area 
was known as Band-i *Alamgirt.M Khulasah says that the high grandees 
here added to the beauty of the town by building charming houses and 
pleasant mansions overlooking the river.1? 


In the beginning of the Mughal rule in India, the organization of 
muhallahs in the above mentioned locality was cosmopolitan in 
character. In them lived Iranis, Turanis, Indian Muslims and Rajputs. 
The list of the names of nobles, drawn by Pelsaert, who had their 
houses on both banks of the Yamuna during the time of Jahüngir, 
amply proves this observation. The traveller says: “I will record the 
chief of these palaces (noblemen's houses on both sides of Yamuna 
river) in order. Beginning from the north there is the palace of 
Bahadur Khan, formerly king of the fortress of Asir (5 kos from 
Burhanpur) Next is the palace of Rai Bhoj [?] father of the present 
Raja Ratan[?], governor of Burhanpur. Then came Ibrahim Khan 
(3000 horses); Itiqad Khan, the youngest brother of Asaf Khan (5000 
horses); ... Khwaja Muhammad Thakkar (2000 horses); Khwaja Bansi 
(formerly steward of Sultan Khurram) ;...the palace of Ehtibar Khan, 
the eunuch who was the governor of Agra city ; ...Baqar Khan (3000 
horses); Mirza Aboussagiet [7] (1500 horses); the exceedingy handsome 
and costly palace of Asaf Khan (3000 horses); Itimad-ud-Daula (5000 
horses) ; Khwaja Abdul Hasan (5000 horses) ; ...Mirza Khurram, son 
of Khan-e-Azam (2000 horses); Mahabat Khan (8000 horses); Khante 
Alam (5С00 horses); Raja Bet [7] Singh (3000 horses) ; the late Raja 
Mansing (5000 horses); Raja Madho Singh (2000 horses)."19 The 
description of Shahjahanabad by Sangin Beg in Sayr al-Mandzil proves 


(17) M. Baqar, Lahore, Past and Present (Lahore, 1952), p. 308. 


(18) Khulaçat al-Tawartkh, tr. J. N. Sarkar (India of Aurangzeb [1901]), p. 197. 
In Iran also the houses of aristocracy were near river banks, while in Syria 
proximity to the centre of the town or some important monument was the 
favourable location. (B. Lewis, Tke World of Islam [London, 1976], p. 93.) 


(19) Pelsaert, р 3. 
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this point beyond any doubt. Observations about the city layout ot 
Agra made by de Laet, Bernier™ and Pelsaert™! are also worth recalling. 
Pelsaert records, “Арга is closely built over and inhabited, Hindus min- 
gled with Moslems, the rich with the poor....33 The cosmopolitan cha- 
racter of Delhi and Agra cannot be treated as two freak examples, for we 
know definitely that Ahmedabad, an important town in Mughal India, 
had many localities where people of various religions, races and pur- 
suits lived together without any distinction.3? These casteless and race- 
less muhallahs were a refreshing departure from the ward organization 
of ancient Indian cities and muhallah organization of other Muslim 
countries, where the said factors played an important role in its 
constitution. There were separate quarters in Baghdad for people 
from Persia and Turkey.3* Similarly Turks and Arabs were provided 
with separate wards by Mu'tasim in his new capital at Samarra.35 
In Kufa independent quarters with their own mosques, baths and 
markets were allotted to each tribe. The same pattern was followed 
in all Muslim cities, for example, Cairo$9 and Aleppo. 


The Mughals took extraordinary care in the selection of the site 
and setting of the rooms, for they believed that a wrong selection would 
bring bad luck and misery to the owner of the house. Mu'tagid 
Khan, a noble of Jahangir, suffered misfortunes and people around 
him attributed them to a wrong selection of the house. “We have 
heard," records Jahüngir, “that prosperity and bad luck depend on 
ón four things : first upon your wife, second upon your slave, third 


(20) Bernier, p. 246. 
(21) Pelsaert, p. 1. 
(22) Ibid. 


(23) ‘All Mohammad Khan, Mir'at-1 Аата (Supplement), ed. Nawwab ‘Al, 
(Baroda, 1927-28), pp. 10-11. 


(24) Le Strange, Bagdad during the Abbaside Caliphate (1900), pp. 125-26. 
(25) R. Levy, A Baghdad Chronicle (1929), p. 74. 

(26) Maqrizi, cited by M. Clerget, Le Cairo, vol. 1 (1934), pp. 128-30. 

(27) Tuxuk-i Jahangiri, vol. і, p. 235. 
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upon your house and fourth upon your horse."39 The simple test for 
knowing the suitability of the place was clearing a small piece of earth 
from the proposed site, and throwing it back upon the same ground. 
If it does not cover the hole, it denotes ill luck, if it covers more 
than what is cleared, it assures prosperity, and if it covers just the 
cleared land it implies a satisfactory state, that is neither good luck 
nor bad luck. *? 


The orientation of the houses in India was not conditioned by 
lslamio laws like the house of Bosnia in centra] Yugoslavia where 
doors were placed in such a way that the back of the person should 
not be turned towards Mecca. A simple response to local climate and 
prevailing wind were the governing factors in its orientation. Court- 
yards at Agra, Delhi and Lahore were open to receive the cool prevailing 
breeze of the evening from the river caused by the low and high 
pressure cycle. The Mughal architects took much advantage out of 
the solar track. The fact that the sun rises in the east, travels through 
south and sets in the west was a guiding factor in the allocation of яса- 
sonal quarters. So, summer houses and palaces were in the north or 
in the west where the blazing sun will least trouble them. Thick 
southern walls were provided in houses where there was no seasonal 
migration within the house in summer and winter. These thick walls 
effectively prevented the summer sunrays from heating the room and 
provided a cool interior. In houses where seasonal migration was 
practised, the southern walls were comparatively thin, so that the 
winter sun can be utilised to warm up the room 'and provide a 
comfortable interior. 


The houses of aristocracy were surrounded by a boundary wall 
provided with a well guarded door.2° Some houses had a second wall 
enclosing a garden in front of the house. Manrique says that tho 





(28) Ibid. 

(29) Ibid., p. 236. 

(30) Manrique, Travels of Sebastien Manrique 1629-1643, vol. ii ( Hakluyt 
Society, Oxford, 1927), p. 207. 
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house of Asaf Kh&n at Lahore had two walls and the second wall enclosed 
within it a lovely garden.31 Outer gates were made of very hard and 
strong wood covered with metal sheets. The gateways gave an atmos- 
phere of importance to what was within, announcing by their lofty 
presence that since one was approaching an important place he should 
assume a special attitude. So the first stage in house building was the 
erection of a perimeter wall and the establishment of an entrance way. 
The size and height of the door might have been an indication of a 
man'sstatus. The door of a nobleman's house extant at Fatehpur 
Sikr! is во imposing that it still attracts the attention of visitors. 
Doors were fitted with handles and knockers. Iranian houses had two 
knockers, the solid long one for men and the rounded one for women 
signifying the male and female principles.93 The sound enabled tho 
inmate to distinguish whether the visitor was male or female, so that 
he/she could be welcomed accordingly. The absence of this arrange- 
ment in the houses of the Mughal nobility is difficult to explain. 
Inside this gate often there were pleasant gardens, geometrically divided 
by water canals which communicated with various reservoirs and 
fountains. The garden was judiciously planted with fruit bearing and 
flowering plants, so that all the senses are satisfied and one feels com- 
pletely at ease in these surroundings.9? These gardens had fishponds 
approached with walkways paved with tiles of various colours? The 
excavation conducted by Prof. Mehta has exposed such a garden and 
a tank at Champaner.?5 


The family was the main cellular unit and index of the inner mind 
of the medieval culture. The spatial organization of the house was the 
physical manifestation of the equilibrium between the economic pursuit 
of men and social segregation of women. Explicit and implicit Qur'&nic 


Q1) Ibid., p. 214. 
(32) J. Dhamija, Living Traditions of Iran's Crafts (New Delhi, 1977), p. 69. 
(33) Manrique, p. 207. 


(34) Monserrato, Commentaries, tr. Hoyland and Banerjee, (Cuttack, 1922), 
p. 219. 


(35) Indian Archaeological Review (Now Delhi), 1978, p. 12. 
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injunctions, especially of the surahs “Light,” “Women” and “Соп- 
federate Tribes" were dlso the guiding factors in the formation of a 
dorhestic unit. Peeping intb the house of others or entering it without 
permission is strictly prohibited in Islam,96 So the deorhi, a passage 
which makes two or three sharp bends, with the intention of foiling 
any attempt to see into the house, became a characteristic feature of 
every upper class house. This protective device is often highly 
emphasized in the houses at Isfahan with multiple turnings and five or 
more entrance doors. Ata little distance from the deorh, but directly 
in alignment to it there used to be a fountain throwing glimmering water 
on foür sides. 


The most important part of an aristocratic house in Mughal India 
was its diwankhanah. It was very well decorated with brocade 
curtains, flowery carpets and beautiful hangings.?" Chinese porcelain 
was also used as decorative pieces in the niches of the Mughal houses.5° 
The room was further bedecked with perfume-holders and silver braziers 
for keeping ‘г (perfumes) and burning odoriferous substance.?9? Bernier 
says that the rooms were covered with four-inch cotton mattresses over 
which & white cloth was spread during the summer and a silk carpet 
in the winter. At one corner there was some mattresses ornamented 
with frills and golden and silver embroidery. Not satisfied with it they 


(36) “O ye who believe | enter not into others’ houses than your own until ye have 
asked leave, and have saluted its inmates. This will be best for you, ye will 
bear this in mind.” "Ап if ye find no one therein, then enter it not ШІ leave 
be given you; and if it be said to you, ‘Go ye back,’ then go ye back. This 
wil be more blameless in you, and God knoweth what ye do." Qur'an, 
XXIV : 27-29. 

(37) Pelsaert, p. 67. 

(38) Bernier, pp. 247-48 ; Paintings of Akbar Nama (circa 1600-5), Choster Beatty 
Library, Dublin, vol. 2, ff. 169-176, 201 ( reproduced in Arnold and Wilkinson); 
Baburnamak (circa 1600-5), British Museum, 252 ff. (reproduced in Sulaiman, 
Miniatures of Baburnama [Tashkant, 19611, Pls. 23, 32, 33, 37, 95) ; Album 


of Jahangir, Chester Beatty Library, Dublin (reproduced in Arnold and 
Wilkinson), Pls. 58, 59. 


(39) Manrnque, p. 214 
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further beautified the structure by adorning the ceiling by carvings, 
paintings, stucco and plaster cut work.4° Dado decorations have been 
discovered from two houses excavated at Fatehpur Sikri and Cham- 
paner.& In Turkey, Sicily, Syria and Egypt reception rooms generally 
have a Shadurwan, a slab of decorated marble tilted at an angle to 
permit a gentle flow of water over its surface which made a beautiful 
interplay of patterns in the running water and their reflections on ceilings. 
Excavators at Fatehpur Sikri have exposed two such fountains at the 
diwinkhanah of a house. The reception room of another house 
excavated at Fatehpur Sikri is on two levels, one slightly higher than 
the other. This perhaps indicates a class distinction, important persons 
occupying the higher level and the less important ones the lower one. 
An engraving dated 1782 by the French traveller Count Choiseual 
Соп ег shows the summer reception room of a wealthy Turkish house 
with such arrangements.*4 Неге the master of the house takes his seat 
in the morning to attend to bis business and meet the visitors. If 
strangers ask admission, their names are first announced and they are 
then introduced. 


The second important building in the mardankhanah was the per- 
sonal library of the noble. All the enlightened people furnished their 
houses with books of their choice. B&bur has given an excellent 

unt of the library in the house of Ghazi Khan, an Afghan noble. 

he library of ‘Abd al-Rahim Khün-i Кһалёп was managed by a big 
staff consisting of different grades of employees.$5 Ma’athir-i Rahimi 
puts the number of persons connected with the management of Khan-i 
Khānän’s library as ninety-five. It was considered such an important 
institution that people of repute like Shaykh ‘Abd a--Salàm of Bahraich 


(40) Bernier, p. 248. 

(41) Indian Archaeological Review (New Dolhi, 1975-76), p. 12. 

(42) G. Michell, Architecture of the Islamic World (New York, 1978), р. 178. 
(43) Pelsaert, p. 67. 

(44) Baburnamak, р. 176. 

(45) ‘Abd al-Baqs, Ma’athir-i Rakimi, vol. їй (Calcutta, 1924). р. 1687. 

(46 Ibid. 
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and Shujá', a native of Shiraz, were appointed at different periods as 
daroghahs to supervise it.47 Shaykh Faydi's library attached to his 
house contained nearly four thousand and six hundred bound books. *? 
The rich collection varied on such wide ranging subjects as literature, 
medicine, astronomy, music, philosophy, law, science, mathematics, 
commentaries on religious books, jurisprudence and traditions of the 
Prophet.4? 


[he four square arrangement of harem around a central courtyard, 
often followed in North Africa, Egypt, Syria and Iran, was adopted by 
the Mughal nobility.5? Recent excavations at Fustat, once the Abbasid | 
capital, has also brought to light houses with central courtyards.5! The 
fact that Muslim Cordoba in Spain also accepted this pattern of cons- 
truction in an entirely different climate and locale is an eloquent 
testimony of the hold of Qur'&nic injunctions upon its followers.53 The 
courtyards functioned as ''airways" and “lightways” and controlled 
the environment by the creation of a domestic micro-climats. Some 
houses had separate men and women courtyards popularly known as 
mardankhinah and zanankhinah, Excavations at Damascus and Sara} 
evel throw revealing light on the existence of the partition of the 
courtyards on the basis of sex. In Turkey selamlik (men’s quarters) 
and haram (women's quarters) were essential features of every house.53 
In Persia and India women's quarters were known as zandnah, from 
zan (a woman). Zandnah halls had neither windows nor doors. Warmth 


(47) Haft Nasir Ahmad, ‘‘The Library of Abdurrahim Khan-i Khanan, the First 
Prime Minister of Akbar,’’ Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta 
University, vol. xvi (Calcutta, 1927), pp. 58-59. 


(48) ‘Abd al-Qadir Bada ‘ani, Muatakhab al-Tawarikh, vol. iii, pp. 421-22. 
(49) Ibid., p. 421. 
(50) T. B. Harlet, Art of Islam, Language and Meaning (England, 1976), p. 189. 


(51) G. Michell, p. 199 ; John D. Heeg, Western Islamic Architecture ( London, 
1963), p. 31. 


(52) Enrique Sordo, Moorish Spain (Toronto, 1963), p. 51. 


(53) Behchet Unsel, Turkish Islamic Architecture ін Seljuk and Ottoman Times 
(London, 1959), p. 70. 
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Or privacy was secured by means of thick wadded curtains thus 
forming two distinct halls as occasion may serve. The wadded 
curtains were made of either woollen cloth or coarse calico in patch 
work style; and they warded off flies while admitting light.5& In the 
zanankhanah mistress of the house occupied an elevated position 
known as masnad placed usually near a pillar. The masnad was made 
of cloths of varied colours. Since it was a seat of honour, an invita- 
tion to share it was considered a mark of favour to an inferior woman. 
lfa woman of higher rank pays a visit the seat of honour is vacated as 
a token of respect and the lady of the house sits somewhere else,55 
Most of the nobles had more than one wife and each had a separate 
apartment for herself and for her slaves. Women of rank used to 
keep a number of slaves, sometimes reaching a hundred for each.55 
Apart from these slaves and domestics, every lady of importance was 
in the habit of keeping two to ten сотрапіопв.57 Оп the occasion of 
celebrations and parties each lady was accompanied with some compan- 
ions and two or three slaves to attend upon her. No one was supposed 
to be served by the servants of the houses,5? If there were a number of 
invitees and were unable to dine together at the same dastarkhwan of the 
mistress of the house, they would be accommodated in groups of ten or 
fifteen, each lady having her companions and her slaves with her to 
serve food and ward off the flies with a chawri.5® The servants and 
slaves used to eat after the ladies had finished.*9 


Nobles visited the quarters of their wives on appointed days, by 
turns, where they would be received by the lady and her slaves. As soon 
as a noble came in the slaves would change his clothes and make him 


(54) Meer Hasan Ali, Observations on the Musulmans of India, vol. i (Delhi, 
1973), p. 306. 


(55) 014,, рр. 309-10. 

(56) Pelsaert, p. 64. 

(57) Meer Hasan Ali, p. 323. 
(58) Ibid, p. 327. 

(59) Ibid. 

(60) ihid, 
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relax under a fan or in the open courtyard where some of them would 
rub his body with sandalwood paste or other perfumed cooling oil. Some 
others would massage his hand and feet while a third group would 
entertain him with music and dance.™ ‘‘This goes oh and the husband 
would sit like a golden cock among the gilded hens until midnight.” 
Inside the harem women engaged themselves in experimenting how to 
make exciting perfumes such as Mousseri containing amber, pearls, 
gold, opium dnd other stimulants.$ 


The pomp and panoply of the harem life has been depicted by 
Pelsaert and Manucci. “Their Mahals are adorned internally with 
lascivious sensuality, wanton reckless festivity, superfluous pomp, 
inflated pride and ornamental daintiness."9? Manucci, a shrewd 
observer of Indian life of Awrangzib’s time, also speaks in the samo 
vein. ‘They [ladies] have permission to enjoy the pleasure of the 
comedy and the dance, to listen to tales and stories of love, to recline 
upon bed of flowers, to walk about in gardens, to listen to the murmur 
of running waters, to hear singing and other similar pastimes.” 


The harem administration was ably handled by eunuclis who would 
терогі edch and everything that took place in tho harem to their 
miaster.55 Fryer also speaks about spies, toothless old women and 
beardless eunuchs who were employed in the mahals for inaititaining 
discipline and ensuring the chastity of wives.6¢ 


the type of houses often found in Islamic countries with a series 
of suites called Majlis, each of which often has an adjoining smaller · 
room, independent storehouses, kitchens and lavatories did not, 


(61) Pelsaert, p. 64. 
(62) Ibid., р. 65. 

(63) Ibid., p. 64. 

(64) Manucci, pp. 352-53. 
(65) Pelsaert, p. 65. 


(66) Fryer, A New Account of East India and Persia Being Nine Years Travels, 
1669-79, ed. R. C. Temple, vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1906), p. 328. 
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find favour with the Mughal nobility. The organization of apartments 
which do not communicate directly with each other, but share the 
central courtyard and @wankhdnah based on the ideals of seclusion 
and the equality of wives was the best spatial expression of the Islamic 
mind. But the fact that all the rooms of the houses surveyod by the 
author did communicate with each other and shared the courtyards 
speak of the refreshing departure that was taking place in India. 


Where did the Mughal nobility prepare their food? At Fatehpur 
Sikri, in three of the excavated houses, kitchens were conspicuous by 
their absence. The attestation of Bernier about the absence of chimneys 
in the Mughal! houses makes it clear that food was not cooked inside the 
rooms. Perhaps they might have made some temporary arrangements 
in their courtyards as was the case in. many Islamic countries till the 
Ottoman times.6% It is also possible that they might have depended 
more upon bazar for their daily meals. This explains the prolifera- 
tion of hotels during Akbar’s time in the Mughal capital. R. Fitch who 
visited the country during the time of Akbar says, “Between Agra and 
Fatehpore are twelve miles and all the way is a market ot victuals (food 
provisions) and other things, as full as though a man were still in a 
town and so many people as if a man were іп a market.’’6° In course 
of time as substandard food was sold in the markets, the nobles started 
disapproving the bazar food. The sale of substandard food in the 
bazar is attested by Bernier also. This resulted in the preparation of 
food at home. Bernier further observes that “the omeras make bread 
at home... and no food is considered superior which is not dressed at 
home.’’6® Wives of the nobles and royal princesses took much inter- 
est in the preparation of dishes.'? Јаһап'&га Begam used to prepare 
vegetable, bread and different varieties of food and send it to the Sufi 


(67) B. Lewis, The World of Islam (London, 1980), p. 92. 
(68) Purchas and Pilgrims, vol, x (Glasgow, MCMV), р. 174. 
(69) Bernier, p. 250. 


(70) lbid., p. 247; Peter Mundy, Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia, 
vol. ii (19141, p. 191. 
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Aristocratic houses had subterranean apartments equipped with 
large fans to provide relief from the excessive heat of the day."* The 
present writer has explored such an underground chamber at Fatehpur 
Sikri. The excavation at Champaner has also reported a similar 
underground cellar./?? According to the available evidence, its an- 
tiquity goes back to Samarra (Iraq), the 9th century capital of the 
Abbasid caliph Mu'tasim."* Baghdad and Qum (Iran) had similar cham- 
bers?5 which were often profusely ornamented and had small entrances. 
Some houses had khaskhanahs, small rooms made of straw and 
khas.'6 Water brought in a leather bag Бу a slave was sprinkled 
over it. This warded off the unbearable heat of the day and created 
an enjoyable domestic micro climate. In areas of hot and humid 
climate like lower Sind and Afghanistan, the nobility erected vertical 
structures known as badgir (unidirectional wind scoop and multidirec- 
tional wind towers) to deflect the outside aircurrent into the building 
to cool the whole interior." Wind catcher, generally mado of brick 
or timber and inclined at about 45* to the prevailing wind, deflects 
air into a channel built in the wall which is not subject to solar 
radiation, passes through the rooms and scatters to the courtyard, 
pushing warm air upwards. In places where the wind changes direc- 
tion seasonally, the problem was solved by attaching a sail into a 
scoop rotating on a pivot, so that it always faced into the wind. In 
Kabul, during the winter season rooms were warmed up by radiant 
heating system under the pavement. A fire is lit in the basement at 
one end of the house and hot air is circulated by moans of flues under 


471) Risalah-1 Sapibiyak, A.M.U. MS, quoted in Rekha Misra, Women in Mughal 
India, 1526-1748 (Delhi, 1967), p. 93. 


(72) Bernier, р. 247 ; Peter Mundy, vol. ii, р. 191. 

(73) LAR, 1978, p. 12. 

174) K.A.C. Creswell, Early Islamic Architecture (Britain, 1958), p. 285. 
(75) G. Michell, p. 202. 


(76) Aba al-Fadl, A’in-t Akbari, tr. Blochmann (Delhi, 1965), p. 234; Peter 
Mundy, vol. li, p. 191 ; Bernier, p. 247. 


(77) G. Michell, p. 203. 
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the floor.!? Even after a painstaking survey, the present writer could 
not find such heating arrangement in any of the houses of the Mughal 
nobility around Delhi, Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. Store-rooms, kit- 
chens and lavatories were on the side opposite to the main entrance. 
Grains were generally kept in big jars inserted in the floor. Store- 
rooms had a number of niches to keep various things. Service latrines 
were widely used. Sandds type was also not altogether unknown. 
Generally the latrine side of the house had a small door through which 
scavengers could come and go. Sometimes this door was also used 
by the women folk for their entry and exit. Some of the houses had 
two sets of lavatories, perhaps for the separate use of men and women, 
or the small one was reserved for the owner of the house. At one 
excavated house at Fatehpur Sikri there are forty-two qadamchahs 
in a room measuring 7.5Х7.1 mts. In front of the seatsa narrow 
drain measuring 10.15 cms. in width, plastered with lime, is provided 
to drain out the water. This drain is connected to an underground 
drain covered by sandstone slabs. The entire room is paved with 
sandstone slabs. Two of the latrines have a raised seat in the front 
to keep water ог lamp.7? 


Khulásah speaks of secret passages at their houses for escape at 
times of emergency.?? This appears to be true for Manrique tells us 
of a subterranean way through which he was taken to Asaf Kh&n’s 
house to see the dinner hosted by the Prime Minister in honour of the 
king.®1 


Where did the Mughal nobles keep their money, jewellery and 
other valuables ? During the time of Sháhjahàn, Asaf Khan had a 
pay of sixteen crores and twenty lacs of dams and his net profit 
amounted to 50 lacs of rupees. On his death he left valuables worth 





(78) Ibid., p. 204. 
(79) Indian Archasological Review (New Delhi), 1978-79, p. 55. 


(80) Sujan Ra'i, Khwlasat al-Tawartkh, tr. Sarkar in India of Aurangzeb 
(Calcutta, 1901), p. 61. 


(81) Manrique, p. 220. ~ 
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two crores and fifty lacs of rupees. This consisted of jewels worth 30 
lacs, muhrs (gold coins) worth forty-two lacs, one crore and twenty-five 
lacs in rupees, gold and silver utensils worth 30 lacs and miscellaneous 
articles of the value of 23 Іасв.?Я 


The wife of Khalil Allah Коба, the granddaughter of Asaf Khan, 
wore shoes worth three million rupees owing to the precious stones garn- 
ished in them.®* Manrique saw in the houses of the traders "топосу 
piled up, that if they had been covered over they would have struck the 
ordinary gazer as merely heaps of grain.”’®* Perhaps Manrique was refer- 
ring to copper coins and there was no question of gold and silver being 
displayed like this. Masalik al-Absar speaks about hoarding wealth 
in deep wells: “Some of them make cisterns with holes inside the tanks 
to hoard gold coins."95 Tanūākhī reports that a rich merchant in 
Baghdad kept his money in his own privatelatrine.?9 Keeping money 
and jewellery in big granaries was also known in India. The instance 
of the borrowing of some corn by the Wak of Multan from Baha’ al- 
Din Zakarly&, the 13th century mystic, is interesting in this connection. 
When the corn was being removed from the granaries, pitchers full of 
silver tankahs were found hidden there.?* The law of escheat which 
made the king owner of all the property of the deceased nobles compelled 
them to conceal a portion before they fell into the hands of the govern 
ment officials. This resulted in devising ways and means unknown till 
that time. Badā’ūni has recorded a very interesting anecdote in this 
regard.: At the death of Makhdüm al-Mulk, the emperor Akbar 
despatched Qadi ‘Ali to Lahore to assess the property left by the deceas- 
ed. To the great surprise of the officer concerned, Makhdüm al-Mulk 


(82) ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahor, **Badshahnamah" in Elliot's History of India, vol. 
vii (London, 1877), pp. 68-69. 


(83)  Manucci, vol. i, pp. 186. 

(84) Manrique, p. 156. 

(85) Masalik al-Abgar, tr. 1. H. Siddiqi and Qazı Muhammed (Delhi), p. 62. 
(86) В. Lewis, р. 92. 


(87) К. A. Nizam, Some Aspects of Religion and Politics in India du the 
13th Century (Delhi, 1978), p. 227. 
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had left ‘‘such vast treasures as defied the key of conjecture to open 
their lock. Several ingots of gold were discovered in his sepulchre 
where he had caused them to be buried as corpses. And the wealth 
which lay open to the eye of the world was such as none but the Creator 
could ascertain.''89 


Every noble's house had a terrace on which the family slept during 
the summer. The terrace also had a room to accommodate the terrace 
oecupants in case of rain.®® In winter they used it as solarium for 
sunbath, All the members of the family slept inside the rooms during 
the winter season. Houses of the Mughal nobility, like those of Iraq, 
were characterized by the changing diurnal and seasonal patterns. But 
the practice of seasonal migration within the house in India was not 
as rigid as was in the Ottoman Balkan and Anatolia where there were 
summer reception rooms (cardak) and winter guest rooms, 


Some of the houses had wide continuous balconies, supported by 
clusters of carved brackets, with perforated screens enabling the occu- 
pants to see what was going on outside, without being seen. Bamboo 
chicks of various colours were used over doors.9* Asaf Khiin’s house 
was lighted by a series of casements fitted with windows of different 
colours.?* Where there was no window, silver openwork plaques 
similar to the ornamental stone latticework common to the country 
were used. Jars filled with water were kept there cooling both the 
air and the water in jars. The method of cooling by fans and curtains 
of scented felt, soaked in water and placed in front of perforated 
screens, assuring a steady drip from overhead, was followed in Iranian 
palaces, 


(88) Вадд'яі, vol. ii, p. 321. 
(89) Bornier, pp. 247-48. 
(90) G. Michell, p. 199. 
(91) Meer Hasan Ali, p. 306 
(92) Manrique, p. 208. 

(93) Ibid. 

(94) G. Michell, p. 204 
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the houses of the upper classes in Gwalior situated on the hulls 
had many balconies and windows of different kinds of 'stones.° The 
presence of windows for fresh air and light in the upper storeys and the 
courtyard side have been attested by many travellers. Portions of the 
house facing the street were not provided with windows, and if there 
was any it was above the line of vision. A study of the architecture 
of Burghley, Montacule, Lougleat and Hatfield houses of the Hliza- 
bethan and Jacobean periods with large windows and big doors will 
provide a keen insight about the climatic variations and the attitude 
of the two groups of people towards life.°® Broad drooping eaves, 
often found in many buildings, cast their shadow and helped to keep 
the house cool. 


in a fortified town the vertical growth of the city is dictated by 
the availability of space within the walls. An increase in population 
could be countered only by the erection of multi-storied buildings. 
The houses of aristocracy at Agra were three or four storeys high.9T 
Ta'rikh-i Rashidi points out that most of the houses were at least five 
storeys’ high.?? The above given accounts suggest that there were no 
regulations in India limiting the storeys or height of the buildings like 
Istanbul where the limit of the height of Muslim house was ten cubits 
and that of non-Muslims 8 cubits.?? In Rome Augustus (27 B.C.-A.D. 
14) had restricted the height of the buildings to 70 ft. (6 MORSU and 
Trajan (А.р. 532-117) reduced it to 60ft.199 


In Kashmir the ground floor of the middle class houses was re- 
served for keeping animals, the second for residence and the third for 
keeping articles.19? But in upper class houses animals were kept 


(95) Маписсі, vol. 1, p. 68. 
(96) B. Fletcher, 4 History of Architecture (New York, 1954), p. 835. 
(97) Тихик-і Jahangiri, vol. i, р. 3 ; Sarkar, India of Aurangzeb, р. 112. 
(98) Mirza Haydar, Ta'rtkh-! Rashidi, tr. Denison Rose (London, 1985), p. 425. 
(99) Planhole, The World of Islam (1959), p. 23. і 
(100) Singer, A History of Technology, vol. iis (Oxford, n. d:), р. 195. 
(101) Sarkar, р. 112. l 
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outside the boundary wall in the custody of servants. The ground floor 
of an excavated house at Fatehpur Sikri is provided with five rooms, 
each having four doors. This is a clear indication of the ground floor 
being used as a summer house. Four doors in each room were pro- 


vided apparently for maximum circulation of air to reduce the heat of 
the climate. 


Mughal houses were functionally polyvalent and non-specific. 
Rooms could be used interchangeably for eating, sleeping, recreation 
and other domestic purposes. The flexible use of space was possible 
due to the absence of furniture like cupboards, tables and chairs etc., 
and it provides a contrast with the buildings of countries like Italy, 


England and France that had rigidly defined interiors and patterns 
of use. 


At places where land was not available on the river banks the 
nobles built houses wherever it was available with high forbidding 
walls. This wall accommodated within it ‘all people associated with 
the noble. These houses were bigger than the houses we have already 
dealt with and enclosed many chawks within it. The mansion of Asaf 
Kh&n at Agra had fifty-two chawks.103 The idea was to erect а minia- 
ture town within the town proper. Its massive walls essentially served 
the purpose of an inner fortification. In course of time such houses 
became the need of the hour at Agra as it was ап unwalled capital,198 
and the houses of the nobility became the target of attack for money 
whenever a prince rebelled against his father. The attack of Bikramjit 
at the order of the rebellious prince ShAhjahin on the houses of Міг 
al-Din Quli Lashkar Khàn and other wealthy nobles amply proves it. 
After the defeat at the battle of Samugarh, Dür& Shikoh had made a 
similar attempt to extract money from the houses of the Mughal nobility 


(102) Manik Chand, Apwal-i Shahr-i Akbarabad, British Museum Or. 2030, p. 41, 
quoted from Н. K. Naqvi, Urban Centres and Industries in Upper India 
(Bombay, 1968), 


(103) Agra has been described as an unwalled city by all the foreign travellers like 
Finch. Pmrchas, р. 74; Pelsaert, р. 1; Bernier, vol i, p. 284; Manucci, 
vol. i, pp. 132-33. 
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at Delhi.2 After the capture of Agra by Awrangzib, fearing the 
plunder and pillage of the houses of the nobles by his army, Awrangzib 
sent Prince Sultfin Muhammad to restore order and rescue people from 
violence and oppreasion.1°5 So, sprawling houses with thick walls, 
self-sufficient in provisions and defensive in their orientation, started 
emerging up. Around the houses of Baburi and Akbari umar’ only 
the people of essential services lived. As the new houses were more 
defensive in content, all the people, mainly soldiers attached to the 
nobles and the subordinate staff, lived within their precincts. From 
the description of Asaf Khan’s house it can be gathered that the inmates 
of these walled houses were divided into many groups, and there were 
many bazars and chawks within it.10¢ The attestation of Bernier that 
“intermixed with these different houses [aristocrats’] is an immense 
number of small ones, built of mud and thatched with straw in which 
lodge the common troopers, and all that vast multitude of servants and 
camp followers who follow the court and the army"19* further steng- 
thens this line of argument. This changed pattern of the construction 
of Mughal nobility houses can be gleaned from the writing of Jordain: 
“the greate man must have his house by himself, because round about 
his house lyeth all his servants, every one in his own house, with their 
horses....109 So, the nature of the houses of Jahangiri nobility changed 
from a single house to a complex of houses, with the residence of the 
amir dominating the area. Some nobles even started setting up 
muhallahs around their houses after names, such as Akbar Pura, Kalu- 
pura, Tajpur and Jamalpur. 


In places like Fatehpur Sikri, where there was a shortage of space 
within the fortified area of the city, nobles could have neither individual 


4104) Кһан Khan, Mantakhab al-Lubab, in Elliot's History of India, vol. vu, 
p.226. 

4105) Ibid., p. 227. 

(106) Manik Chand, p. 41. 

(107) Bernier, p. 246. 


(108) John Jordain, Journal of John Jordain, 1608-17, ed. Foster (Cambridge, 
1905), p. 161. 
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gardens nor enclosure walls. So, small cellular gardens grouped around 
fountains inside the courtyard became the breathing core of the resi- 
dences in the thickly populated areas. However, as the cellular gardens 
did not provide them the satisfaction they required, public gardens 
became part of such a city plan. Getting a place near a big lake for 
construction of house was out of question as the area was occupied 
either by the royal palaces or public buildings. This kind of situation 
necessitated placing extraordinary emphasis on the construction of 
hammáüms199—0ne of the effective summer resorts in the excessively 
hot climate of Fatehpur Sikri. The importance of hammams in the 
hot climate of the country can well be assessed by the accounts of 
B&bur and Shaykh 7ауп.210 Every noble's house at Fatehpur Sikri 
had a hammam attached to 11.111 


The materials used for house construction were those easily avail- 
able in the area: brick in Agra, stone at Fatehpur Sikri and bamboo in 
Bengal. This, apart from providing strength and stability to the 
structure, due to its capillary effect absorb water which can evaporate 
from the surface and thus hinder the interior air from being warmed 
by convection. Binding material was lime mixed with sand or mud. 
Sometimes simple mud without any other ingredient was also used 
and this resulted in the short life of the buildings.!13 All buildings 
were well plastered with lime mixed with gum, milk and sugar into a 
thin paste.H3 This thin paste was applied with trowels over the plas- 
ter and smoothened and polished with agate till it shone like glass.114 
The mixture of lime and milk apart from shining brilliantly prevented 
any kind of cracks developing in the building.!i5 


(109) Hammams were a kind of air conditioned rooms which could be used both 1n 
summer and winter by filling the numerous tanks with hot and cold water. 

(110) Twruk-i Baburt, p. 195 ; Wagiat-i Baburt, ff 85b, 86a-b 

(111) The present writer has made a survey of the ruined city and has successfully 
correlated the existing Aammams with the house complexes. 

(112) Pelsaert, p. 66. : : 

(113) /bid.; Manucci, vol. iii, p. 41. 

(114) Pelsaert, pp. 66-67. 

(115) Monserrate, p. 96. 
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In Kashmir, Gujarat and Surat wood was used as one of the im- , 
portant building materials. Houses were made strong by introducing 
into its construction a system of wooden framing which acting like 
cage held the bricks together. This method was followed in the seismic 
areas of West Asia to withstand earthquake shocks.!16 Although 
Gujarat is not seismic, the fractures caused by the heavy point-loading 
of & weak wall are like those caused by earthquakes and Denes a 
similar structural device was employed. ЛАТ 


Mughal houses were commodius, comfortable and beautiful. Mon- 
serrate!18 and Manucci admired the well-built houses of noblemen in 
Delhi. However, one of their defects was, the introverted form. 
It was conceived from the inside outwards, with emphasis on the 
decoration of interior elements while the external side was plain and 
simple. A comparative study of the Mughal noble’s house with Hat- 
field house of England or Chateau do mortree of France will make it 
abundantly clear how uninviting were the Mughal houses from the street 
зійе.119 The absence of a well-conceived plan is evident from the 
houses projecting into the street. Pelsaert complains that the houses 
were without any regular plan or forethought, with the resuit that 
many of the houses were hidden m alleys and corners.190 It naturally 
leads one to the conclusion that face-clearance and elevational aspects 
were never seriously taken note of by the house building architects in 
their early attempts in Mughal India. [he lack of a well thought-out 
plan, the haphazard distribution and the varied direction of the nobles' 
houses have provoked critical comments from Bernier, Peter Mundy 
and Monserrate.1*? 


(116) Henri Frankfurt, The Art amd Architecture of the Ancient Orient (1970), 
p. 253. і 


(117) Saryu Doshi, The Impulse to Adorn (Bombay, 1982), р. 25. 
(118) Monserrate, pp. 97-98. 


(119) For a study of European houses see the relevant chapters of A Study of 
Architecture on the Comparative Method by B. Fletcher. 


(120) Pelsaert, p. 1. 
(121) Jordain, Early Travels in India, ed. Foster (Cambridge, 1905), p. 162 ; Peter 
Mundy, vol. ii, p. 207 ; Monserrate, p. 58. 
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Pathān ki Haweli (Fatehpur Sikri) 


The size and height of the door was an indication of a man's 
status. The gateway gave an atmosphere of importance 
to what lay hidden, announcing by their lofty presence that 
since one was approaching an important place, he should 
assume a special attitude. This is the inner gate of a 
private house at Fatehpur Sikri. The imposing outergate 
collapsed some years back. 
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Lalaji ki Haweli (Fatehpur Sikri) 


Some of the houses were fronted with perforated acreens which enabled the 
occupants to see what was going on outside without being seen. 
This beautiful screen, noted for its elegance and delicate 
workmanship, adorned the frontside of an 18th 
contury house at Fatehpur Sikri. 
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SHAWL INDUSTRY OF KASHMIR 
UNDER THE SIKH RULE (a.D. 1819-1846) 


AB. RASHID KHANDY 


Тнв Sikh rule was established in Kashmir in А.р. 1819, when Mahé&raja 
Ranjit Singh was at the peak of his power. The Sikhs were inhabitants 
of the Punjab, the territory of five rivers, and Kashmir remained under 
their sway for 27 years (1819-1846). Ten governors were appointed to 
administer Kashmir during the period and their average tenure of office 
was from two to three years. 


The Sikh rule had important effect on the society, economy and 
culture of the valley. The arts and crafts, for which Kashmir was 
renowned throughout the world, were in a flourishing condition and 
provided employment to a considerable number of populace and 
were also a good source of income to the government. It was not due 
to the encouragement of Sikh governors, but it was the increasing 
demand of Kashmiri arts and crafts in foreign markets which kept them 
alive, otherwise they would have perished long before, taking into 
consideration the nature of taxation policy of the Sikhs. The Sikh 
governors instead of helping these arts and crafts imposed heavy taxes 
on them—a policy which was responsible for the decadence of some of 
these arts and crafts towards the closing years of their rule in Kashmir. 
Before discussing in detail the progress of the shawl industry and its 
bearings on the economy of Kashmir, a brief account of the industrial 
development of Kashmir prior to the establishment of Sikh rule is 
presented here. 

From very early times Kashmir achieved a reputation for various 
cottage industries. The most important factor for the industrial pro- 
gress was her geographical environment which compelled people to 
confine themselves within the four walls of their homes and could not 
provide them adequate means of livelihood by depending exclusively 
on agriculture. So a considerable number of people took up arts and 
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crafts as their vocation during off-season, and particularly the urban 
population adopted them as their means of sustenance. Secondly, the 
pastoral nature of the country enabled the people to take up cattle- 
rearing as their profession* and produced raw material for the fabrica- 
tion of woollen garments as they were always in need of warm clothes 
to protect themselves from the cold of the winter season. ` 


With the advent of Muslim rule the industrial progress received 
further impetus. During this period a large number of people including ` 
artisans and craftsmen arrived here from Central Asia and Persia, which 
were considered at that time the home of arts and crafts. Secondly, 
her trade relations with Central Asia enabled the people of Kashmir 
to import fine wool from there,* which improved the texture of the 
woollen garments. 


Lastly, the sultans of Kashmir, particularly Zayn al-‘Abidin, took 
a keen interest in the industrial development of the country. The 
sultan revived some old industries and started new ones. He was 
very keen on the economic upliftment of his subjects and wanted to 
utilise all possible resources for raising their standard of living. He 
invited craftsmen from Samarqand, Balkh,* etc., and provided them 
with all necessary facilities, and it were these trained and celebrated 
artisans who popularized arts and crafts among the local people. So 
this industrial development and technical perfection puzzled the 


(i) S. С. Ray, Early History and Culture of Kashmir (second revised edition, 
New Delhi, 1970), p. 125. 


(2) William Moorcroft and George Trebeck, Travels in the Himalayan Provinces 
of Hindustan and the Punjab, in Ladakh and Kashmir, in Peshawar, Kabul, 
Kunduz, amd Bokhara from 1819 to 1825 (reprint [first published 1837], 
Delhi, 1971), p. 166. 


(3) For instance, the art of paper-making and book-binding, of which the 
Kashmiris were ignorant, was introduced in Kashmir for the first time by 
Zayn а1-' Abidin. (Haydar Malik Chadura, Ta'rikh-i Kashmir [MS., Jammu and 
Kashmir Research Library, Srinagar}, р. 74; Bakaristan-i Shaki | MS. 
anonymous, Jammu and Kashmir Research Library, Srinagar], ff. 22a-22b; 
Pir Ghulam Hasan, Ta’rtkh-i Hasan, vol. Н (Srinagar, n. d.], pp. 197-98.) 


(4) Haydar Malik Chadura, р 47; Ріг Ghulam Hasan, pp. 197-98. 
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people who visited Kashmir from time to time from different countries 
of the world. Among them Mirzi Haydar Dughlat, Abi al-Fadl,5 
Jah&ngir? and Bernier are worthy to be mentioned. Speaking about 
those times, Mirzi Haydar Dughlat wrote: ‘In Kashmir one meets 
arts and crafts which are, in most cities, uncommon, such as stone- 
polishing, stone-cutting, bottle-making, window-cutting (t@bdan-turash), 
gold-beating, etc. In the whole of Mavaraun-Nahr, except in Samarqand 
and Bokhara, these are nowhere to be met with, while in Kashmir 
they are even abundant. This is all due to Sultan Zainu’l-Abidin.’’® 
Likewise some travellers, who visited Kashmir during the period under 
study, have all praised Kashmiris for their natural talent for arts and 
crafts and *unparallelled expertness and skill in handicrafts works"? 
which made some European travellers not only to make a minute study 
of it, but also make every possible effort to introduce some of these 
arts in their own country.!9 In fact the range of industry was very 


(5) Abn al-Fagl, 4'm-: Akbari, vol. ii, tr. and ed. H. S. Jarret (Calcutta, 
1868-94), p. 350. 


(6) Jahangir, Tuzuk-i Jahangirt, vol. п, tr. A Rogers and H. Beveridge (London, 
1909-14), p. 147. 


(7) Francois Bernier, Travels in Mogul Empire (reprint [first published 1826], 
New Delhi, 1968), p. 403. 


(8&1 Mirza Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, Ta'rikh-i Казна, tr. E. Denison Ross 
with Introduction by М. Elias (Patna, 1963), р. 434. G. M. D. Sufi assessed 
this industrial development in these words: ‘‘Just as Europe was in slumber 
when the Saracens had reached the height of their glory, Northern India 
Jacked even the elements of stable government, when Kashmir was the centre 
of learning and the home of arts and crafts that made it so famous in the 
world." (Islamic Culture in Kashmir [New Delhi, 1979], р. 232.) 


(9) Lala Ganesh; Lal, Styagat-i Kashmir, tr. and ed. Vidya Sagar Suri (Simla, 
1955 , p. 32. 


(10) The primary object of William Moorcroft's visit to Kashmir in 1822-23 was 
to study every aspect of shawl industry and to collect information accord- 
ingly, 80 as to enable those engaged in similar manufactures at Norwich to 
imitate successfully the ahawls of Kashmir. He, in order to make British 
shawls supreme all over the world, thought it not only enough to naturalize 
shaw]-goats in England, but even suggested to Mr. C. M. Metcalfe (East India 
Company's Resident at Delhi) to ask Maharaja Ranjrt Singh “to allow me 
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wide. According to a contemporary writer, the shaw! industry alone 
employed 120,000 people and provided them the means of livelihood.4 
The high perfection and industrial development do testify that arts 
and crafts played a predominant role in the country’s economy. To 
understand the development of the shawl industry and its bearings on 
the economy of Kashmir, an account of it is discussed in the following 


pages. 
Shawl Industry : 


The origin of this industry is obscure, but it is known that Zayn 
al-‘Abidin gave every possible encouragement to this industry and 
boosted its market-value by sending presents of shawls to others of his 
rank and status outside Kashmir.!3 It goes to his credit that he invited 
artists from Central Asia to introduce for the first time the technique 
of pictorial designs of loom-woven shawls, also called kani-shawls, in 
` order to cater to the cultural requirements of the elite.8 Не encour- 
aged craftsmen to study and absorb the beauty of nature so as to 
reproduce it in shawls. The shawls thus manufactured exhibit the 
paintings of tree-forms and human figures. The weavers brush, of 
which Kashmiri weavers were ignorant, was introduced in Kashmir 
during his reign after being brought from Central Авіа 14% 


The Mughal rulers of India, renowned in the world history as great 
lovers and patrons of art, showed a keen interest in the design perfec- 
tion and technical skill, with the result that shawls came to be woven 





[William Moorcroft] to take some families of Kashmiri spinners, weavers 
and pattern-drawers to England." (Ар excerpt from a letter from William 
Moorcroft to Mr. C. M. Metcalfe, the East India Company's Resident at 
Deihi, written in Amritsar, 21st May 1820, MS. EUR-E38, India Office 
Library, London.) 

(11) William Moorcroft, vol. ii, p. 123. 

(12) Rogers, The Silver Coins of Kashmir, vide Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, 1885, part i, vol. 54. 

(13) B. C. Hugel, Kashmir and the Punjab, tr. and od. T. В. Jeris (reprint [first 
published 1845], Delhi, 1972), pp. 116-19. 


(14) J.C. Dutt, Kings of Kashmira, vol. ii (Calcutta, 1887), p. 151. 
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not only with floral ornaments of various colours!5 and measurements 
but a unique innovation subsequéntly expressed itself in the manufac- 
ture of da-shal s (double-shawl); stitched back to back with such 
subtlety and fineness that it was difficult to discern their inter-woven 
lexture with the naked eye. Similarly, shawl-weaving reached such 
perfection and delicacy that а shawl one and a half yards in length 
could be drawn through a finger ring.17 


During the Mughal subjugation of Kashmir forty thousand shawl 
looms were in operation!? and India was a ready and vast market for 
shawls a3 they became an unavoidable article of luxury for the Mughal 
nobility and aristocracy. Bernier, who accompanied the Emperor 
Awrangzib to Kashmir, states, "But what may be considered peculiar 
to Kachemire, and the staple commodity which particularly promotes 
the trade of the country and fills it with wealth, is the prodigious 
quentity of shawls which they manufacture and which gives occupation 
even to the little children 29 


When the Afghans annexed Kashmir, the shawl industry received a 
great stimulus as they showed niuch liking for the shawls. The Afghan 
monarchs, who were very fond of this stuff long before their subjugation 
of Kashmir, directed their governors to pay & portion of the State 





(15) According to the statement of William Moorcroft three hundred tints were 
in regular use during the Mughal period, but their number decreased to sixty- 
four during the early phase of the Sikh rule in Kashmir (William Moorcroft, 
MS. EUR. E 133, India Office Library, London). Though Vigne, who visited 
Kashmir in 1835, enumerated as many as forty colours but, according to the 
information contained in Daster ul-* Anial-1 Kashmir, there were only twenty- 
four different colours in use in the year 1838. But most of them were vegetable 
dyes. Some of them were халіго, gulabi, gulnar, гоі and rangart, (G. T. 
Vigne, Travels in Kashmir, Ladakh, Iskardo, efc., vol. 3i [London, 1842], 
p. 127; Dastar al-‘Amal-i Kashmir [MS. anonymous, Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
Museum, Arnritsar, Punjab], ff. 90-100.) 

(16) Aba al-Fagl, A'im-i Akbart, vol. і, tr. and ed. Blochmann (Calcutta, 1927}, 
p. 97. 

(17) Pu Ghulam Hasan, vol. i (Srinagar, 1950), р. 356. 

(48) bid. - 


(19) Francois Bernier, p. 402. 
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revenue in shawl goods.*9 They sent a large quantity of the fabric to 
Afghanistan where it was re-exported to various countries at fabulous 
ргісез.#1 Kashmiri shawls were in great demand in Persia and Russia. 
Forester George, who visited Kashmir in 1783, writes, ‘In Kashmir are 
seen merchants and commercial agents of most of the principal cities of 
Northern India, also of Tartary, Persia and Turkey, who at the same 
time advance their fortunes and enjoy the pleasure of a fine climate 
and a country over which are profusely spread the various beauties of 
nature.” Нај! Karimd&d Kh&n, the Afghan governor of Kashmir 
(1771-1783), yielded thirteen lakh rupees annually from this very 
industry. 


The chief contribution of the Afghans with regard to the develop- 
ment of the shawl industry was that they established shawl trade with 
Europe™ which had great economic significance for the industry. The 
industry reached the most flourishing condition?* and became a 





(20) George Forester, A Journey from Bengal to England Through Northern Parts 
of India, Kashmir, Afghanistan and Persia and into Russia (1782-1784), 
vol. ii (London, n. d.), p. 21. 


(21) Mohan Lal Kashmiri, Travels im the Punjab, Afghanistan and Turkistan to 
Balk, Bokhara and Herat and a Visit to Great Britain and Germany (second 
revised edition, Calcutta, 1977) pp. 318-19. 


(22) George Forester, vol. ii, p. 22. 


(23) Birbal Kachru, Majma‘ al-Tawartkk (MS. Jammu and Kashmir Research 
Library, Srinagar), f. 258. But according to the Census Report of 1921, 
government derived only fou lakh rupees annually. (p. 180) 


(24) Durmg the governorship of ‘Abd Allah Khan (1796), Sayyid Yahya, а blind 
man, paid a visit to Kashmir from Egypt. On his return the said governor pre- 
sented him an orange-coloured shawl. Sayyid Yahya presented it to the then 
Khedive of Egypt. The shawl finally passed to the Emperor Napoleon Ho- 
naparte at the time of his Egyptian campaign. Napoleon offered it to his em- 
preas Josephine and from that time Kashmiri shawls became a fashionable 
piece of dress first in France and then all over Europe. (Prr Ghulam Hasan, 
vol. і, pp. 359-60.) 


(25) Duiing Afghan regime, sixteen thousand looms were manufacturing shawis 
(George Forester, vol. fi, p. 22). But according to the estimation of Birbal 
Kachru their number reached twenty thousand.  (Majfma' al-Tawarikh, 
f. 276a.) \ 
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profitable source of income both to the State and shawl manufacturers 
but the condition of shawl-weavers remained miserable and pitiable. To 
quote Mir Izzatu'llah, “The shawl weavers are in a most poverty-stricken 
condition, and receive only from two to four pice (paise) daily as wages ; 
their employers on the other hand, who find them in wool and silk, 
paying their daily wages, are very wealthy."99 The main reason for 
this was that the Afghans fleeced the weavors through the Department 
of Daghshawl*t and when their torture became unavoidable the 
weavers migrated to other parts of India, 8 


When the Afghan governors earned enormous profits from this 
industry, they always tried to develop cordial relations with the shawl- 
woolproducing countries of Central Asia. It would not be without 
interest to quote the actual words of Mir Izzatu'llah, who visited 
Kashmir in 1812, about this historical reality: ‘The ruler of Cash- 
mere [Governor ‘Azim KhAn : 1813-19] is careful not to make any hostile 
demonstration against Tibet from fear of the loss of revenue he would 
suffer from any disturbance of the trade in shawl wool which would 
cause the stoppage of the manufacture of shawls and deprive him of 
the yearly revenue of ten lakhs of rupees that he derived from this 
sourco,” 1? 


The amlikar-shawl, which was introduced in 1803 and was orna- 
mented entirely with the needle on a plain woven stuff, was one of the 
important innovations of the Afghans. The kani-shawls, which remain- 
ed a vital source of income to the valley, lost its peculiarity because 


(26) Mir Izzatu'llah, Siyasatnamah, tr. Captain Henderson under the title Trave/s 
ія Central Asia im the Year 1812-13 (Calcutta, 1872), p. 4. 

(27) This department was one of the Afghan innovations and its function was to 
collect taxes imposed on shawl enterpreneurs and their employees. In addi- 
tion to this, no one could either sell or export a piece of shaw! which did not 
bear the stamp of this department, In short, it enjoyed absolute authority on 
the system of production and sale of shawls and purchase of raw materialss 
(Pir Ghulam Hasan, vol. і, pp. 36-37; Lala Ganesh! Lal, p. 33.) 

(28) William Moorcroft, vol. і, pp. 100-11. 


(29) Mir Irzatu'llah, р. 12. 
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ot the high cost of production, excessive price and change in the fa- 
shion and subsequently gave way to amlikar-shawls. These entirely 
needle-worked shawls were quite inexpensive in compárison with tradi- 
tional kani-shawls because in addition to enormous saving in produc- 
tion costs and time, they escaped the government duty levied on the 
latter. But in 1803 the number of embroidery workers with the 
required nécessary skill for the work was very limited.99 However, 
this branch of the shawl industry progressed rapidly and the number 
of embroiders reached five thousand.?! But many of them were those 
Jügirdars and landholders who were deprived of their landed property 
and were réduced to beggary by Maharaja Ranjit Singh.93 


With the passage of time artists evolved an improved method of 
art which expressed itself in landscape, romantic scenes,?? human 
figures, legends and victories.9* It enhanced the popularity of amlikar- 
shawls and aroused strong feelings and emotions in monarchs, queens, 
nobles, etc. Mohan Lal Kashmiri, the 19th century traveller, whilé 
passing through Persia came to know that ‘Abbas Мігай, prince of that 
country, was eagerly aspiring to conquer Kashmir mainly for its em- 
broidered shawls.5 Maharaja Ranjit Singh not only prepared his 
darbar-tent with needle worked shawls but ordered two more, depicting 
his victories in rich embroidery.’ Only one of them was manufactured 
at the cost of five thousand rupees excluding the government duties.39 
A French nationalist, Mr. Ventura, the military general of Maharaja 
Kanjit, took an active interest in the shawl trade and sent his agents 





(30) John Irvin, Shawls (London, 1955), p. 3. 

(31) Ја. p. 4. 

(32) Birbal Kachru, f. 275b. 

(33) John Irvin, Marg, vol. vil (London, 1955), pp. 122-23. 


(34) G.T. Vigne, vol. li, p. 124. in the Srinagar Museum there is an amlikar- 
. shawl of 1840, which contains in addition to Persian poems, figures of an- 
imals, birds, men and women. 


(35) Mohan Lal Kashmiri, p. xv. 
(36) Ibid. 
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to Kashmir to purchase embroidered shawls in conformity with the 
taste of the French market.?? ; 


The shawl industry reached its peak both qualitatively and quan- 
titatively during the early period of Sikh rule. The total volume of 
the shawl production reached thirty-five lakhs of rupees in the year 
1822-23.88 The factory owners who amassed handsome fortunes 
tarned so affluent and ostentatious that they poured milk instead of 
water in their hubble-bubbles.?? But natural calamities, such as epi- 
demics, earthquakes and famines,*9 gave such a terrible set-back to 
this industry that its revival was thought to be impossible. Most of 
the craftsmen including the shawl-weavers fled to other parts of India 
due to the acute scarcity of food-grains,&* with the result that “large 
firms had become bankrupt, and thousands of people who derived their 
income from the shawl trade had no business to pursue."49 Shi'ah- 
Sunni riots were also responsible for the decadence of this-industry. 
Most of the weavers were Shi‘ahs and to get rid of these sectarian 
feuds they left the valley.*8 


Gulab Singh who conquered Ladakh in 1834, the chief entrepot 
of shawl wool of Central Asia, directed a considerable quantity of 
supply to Jammu via Wardwun and Kishtwar, which adversely affected 
the shawl industry of Kashmir.“* Lastly, the price of shawl wool, 





(37) Baron Erich von Schonberg, Travels in India and Kashmir, vol. ii (London, 
1853), pp. 136-37. 


(38) William Moorcroft, vol. й, p. 194. In the year 1835, the shawl industry 
manufactured 1200 jamawars and 3000 shawls and scarfs. (B. C. Hugel, 
Kashmir, unpublished, tr. and ed. D.C. Sharma, p. 11.) 


(39) Ріг Ghulam Hasan, vol. i, p. 360. 
(40) Birbal Kachru, ff. 274a-276b. 
(41) Ibid., f. 268a. 


(42) S. M. Latif, History of tke Punjab (reprint [first published 1889], New Delhi, 
1964), p. 464. у 


(43) Birbal Kachru, ff. 255b-256a. , 


(44) Sohan Lal Sari, *Umdat al-Tawartkh, Daftar Ш, tr. Vidya Sagar Suri (Delhi, 
1961), p. 213. ' 
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which was Ra. 25 per tark (віх seers) in 1817, reached Rs. 40 in 1822-23, 
partly due to an epidemic amongst the wool-bearing cattle and partly 
because of demand from the British possessions in India.*5 The 
industry suffered great loss and the condition of shawl-weavers further 
deteriorated and their position was no better than that of beggnra.** 


However, the governor, Colonel Mehfin Singh (1834-41), tried 
to rehabilitate the industry. Не informed Mahärājā Ranjit Singh of 
the grave consequence of Gulab Singh's policy that the shawl wool 
was going from Tibet to Jammu and, on account of the inattention of 
the Марагаій, Kashmir had become absolutely deserted and its affairs 
had gone from bad to worse." Но also fixed the wages of the shawl- 
weavers and provided them sufficient foodstuffs, reduced the middle- 
man's charges and abolished other taxes.48 By these inducements 
those who left Kashmir returned to their mother country.*? 


The industry once again started to prosper, and 4200 looms instead 
of 2200 started working again.5 In 1835, the government received 
from the shawl industry 35% of its total income,5* which was equiva- 
lent to twelve lakhs of rupees.52 The industry started progressing but 
did not reach the level it had achieved in the early period of Sikh rule, 
because of the unwise policy of some Sikh governors and the heavy 


(45) William Moorcroft, vol. ji, p. 167. 

(46) B. C. Hugel, p. 167. 

(47) Sohan Lal Suri, p. 225. 

(48) Dewan Kripa Ram, Gulzar-i Kashmir Lahore, 1870), pp. 255-56 ; Hargopal 
Koul Khaste, Gu/dastah-i Kashmir (Lahore, 1940), р. 168. 

(49) Birbal Kachru, f. 268a. 

(50) btd. 

(51) B. C. Hugel, p. 167. 

(52) Anand Кош Bamrai, Geography of the Jammu and Kashmir State (revised 
by P. N. K. Bamzai) (Delhi, 1980), p. 53; Major Leech’s Report on the 


Revenus and Taxation Policy of Kashmir, Foreign|Secret Consultation Files, 
18 Nov. 1843, nos. 13-17 (National Archives of India, New Delhi). 
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taxes imposed on the industry from time to time.5? Thus the shawl 
industry, a good source of income to the government and people, was 
weighed down by heavy and capricious taxation. 


Economic Value of Shawl Industry : 


The chief article of import which directly affected the economic 
life of Kashmir was raw wool for the manufacture of shawls. Upon 
it depended not only the livelihood of its weavers and the prosperity 
of its merchants but government also earned a large revenue from it as 
import duty. Shawl industry provided employment to thousands of 
men, women and children. It was during the Sikh rule that the shawl 
trade was firmly established with Europe. In the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies shawls were the most fashionable piece of dress in France and 
other countries of Europe.55 From 1828 onwards a brisk trade had 
been carried on between France and Казһтіг,56 thus bringing in 
enormous amounts of wealth into Kashmir. The international demand 
of Kashmiri shawls raised the price of an embroidered shawl from 
Rs. 150 during’? Afghan rule to Rs. 3,000 under the Sikh гше.58 


With the increase in income from shawls, the State raised more taxes 
not only on manufactured shawls before they could be sold, but addi- 
tional taxes were imposed on their export from Kashmir, in addition 
to the import duty on the raw wool. This raw wool was of two colours, 
white and brown, the former was more highly priced, since it was 
better suited for dyeing. It was obtained from the neighbourhood of 
Yarkand, Khotan and the families of the great Kirghiz Horde and its 
annually imported quantity varied between five hundred and one 


(53) Lala Ganesh Lal, p. 33. 


(54) К.М. Panikkar, The Foundation of the Jammu and Kashmir State (London, 
1953), p. 134. 


(55) Р. №. К. Bamrzei, Kashmir and Central Asia (Delhi, 19805, р. 31. 
(56) Baron Erich von Schonberg, vol. ti, p. 136. 

(57) George Forester, vol. ii, p. 18. 

(58) B.C. Hugel, p. 120. 
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thousand horse-loads.5? The merchants from Central Asia brought it 
here and exchanged it for manufactured shawls.¢° f 


From 1843, the shawl trade was exclusively in the hand of the 
government.91 There could be only two reasons for the monopoly of 
the government in shawl trade. Firstly, shawls which were in great 
demand both in Asia and Europe brought an enoromous amount of 
wealth to the private karkhdnahdars of shawls. The Sikh governors 
were not pleased with this and did not want that these individuals 
should earn such a large profit. Secondly, for the encouragement of 
this industry, government would have provided high prices to the 
actual producers comparing the prevailing market rates. It appears that 
it was for the betterment of the karkhanahdars and the producers that 
government took over control of the industry.¢* 


Karkanahdars (Factory Owners): 


There were two classes of shawl-manufacturers in Kashmir during 
the Sikh rule. One class included those who had sufficient resources 
to start a factory and open shops according to their means. They 
would supply threads, dyes and pay the wages to shawl-weavers. They 
manufactured d&shalahs, Mmahwars (embroidered shawls), etc.$9 In 
1843, the number of these karkhanahdars was very limited, as а good 
number of shawl-weavers was employed by the government.95 Secondly, 


(59) William Moorcroft, vol. il, pp. 165-66. By an ancient agreement, shawl woo 
of Tibet was exported to Ladakh and from the lattet country its export was 
confined to Kashmir only. Any attempt at its exportation to other countries 
was punished with confiscation. (William Moorcroft, vol. i, p. 347.) 


(60) Moorcroft, vol. ii, p. 166. 
(61) Baron Erich von Schonberg, vol. i, p. 347. 


(62) Traders were like middlemen between tho actual producers ant the buyers, 
the producers getting very little from their product. 


(63) Lala Ganesh; Lal, p. 33. 


464) Baron Erich von Schonberg; vol. ii, p; 106, The statement of Lala Ganeeht 
Lal differs from that of Schonberg. The former writes that in 1846 the total 
number of these private karkh&nahdars was 3,500 and government derived 
an income of Rs. 6, 07,500 from them.  (Sty&aat-i Kashmir, р. 34. ) 


(65) Baron Erich von Schonberg, vol. ii, p. 106. 
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governors also discouraged these private kdrkhdnahdars as they never 
wanted to see others to compete with the government. The government 
had entered into the field of production and had assumed virtual 
monopoly of the shawl industry. Thirdly, the majority of the people 
did not possess sufficient resources to start their own kdrkhanahs. How- 
ever, if some private individuals existed they were allowed to manufac- 
ture shawls under certain restrictions. When these private karkhanahdars 
manufactured shawls, the officer incharge of the shawi industry was 
informed and nobody dared remove a shawl from the loom except in 
his presence. It was then taken to the custom house, stamped and 
priced. In 1822-23 government collected twenty-six per cent® of the 
estimated value of shawl as a tax but in 1835 it was reduced to twenty- 
five per cent.$7 These private kdrkhanahddrs were either Afghans or 
Bengalis, but the latter were the nominees of rich Kashmiri pandits.99 


The other class of karkhdnahdars comprised those who had no 
capital of their own and depended upon government for money. They 
manufactured pair shawls, square shawls and afwans, but of inferior 
quality.9? These karkhanahdars were also taxed. 


Condition of Shawl-weavers 1 


“The shawl weavers of Cashmere are more taxed than workmen.” Y 
In 1843 the daily wages of the weavers employed by government were 
four annas, out of which they had to pay two annas to the government 
as tax and for the remaining two annas were provided provisions on 
rates which were higher than the market rates, charging as usual a 


(66) William Moorcroft, vol. ii, p. 184. 


(67) G. T. Vigne, vol. і, р. 129. But Schonberg writes that only Rs. 25 were 
charged as tax on each shawl. It seems that he had confused 25% of the 
estimated value of each shawl as tax with Rs. 25. (Baron Erich von 
Schonberg, p. 105.) 


(68) Baron Erich von Schonberg, vol. ii, p. 105. 
(69) Lala Ganesh: Lal, р. 34. 


(70) Major Leech's Report on the Revenue amd Taxation Policy of Kashmir, 
Foreign/Secret Consultation Files, 18 November 1843, nos. 13-17. 
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hundred per cent profit.'* For instance, during the governorship of 
Diwan Kripa Ram (1827-30), the market rate of one kharwar of Shali 
was one rupee, but shawl-weavers were provided two lakh kharwar of 
Shall at the rate of three rupees a Kharwar.™® On the whole the poor 
artisans, whether employed by the government or by private individuals, 
were the most unfortunate people. These weavers who by their sweat 
and toil created wealth, which sustained the karkhanahdars and filled 
the treasury of government, hardly got two meals a day. The shawl 
weavers were the worst sufferers and *'it is evident that the poverty of 
the family must be extreme, for which reason the children are set to 
work almost as soon as they are able to use their limbs. The son, at 
five years of age, onters on the business of weaving, and his wages are 
proportioned to his baby exertions. As he advances in growth and 
skill, his pay is raised, subject to the usual taxation ; and thus another 
human being enters on a career of wretchedness and rears children, 
who in turn became heirs to the шівегу.''18 


The shawl-weavers were inan abject condition, the cause of which 
was heavy demands of the government and the unsympathetic attitude 
of karkhanahdars. Government imposed Rs. 37 on each karkhdnahdar 
for each shawl-weaver working in his karkhanah,"* but the karkhanahdar 
shitted his burden to the weavers.'* These karkhanahdars paid them 
very low wages. [hey were neither free to change their masters nor 
were they allowed to leave the profession. They were bound to work 
night and day and were kept under strict watch to prevent their emig- 
ration. They were so much tied by the untold atrocities of their 





(71) Baron Erich von Schonberg, vol. ii, p. 103. 


(72) Ramjoo Dhar, Kay/ftyat-i Імітат-і Mulk-i Kashmir (MS. Jammu and Kashmir 
Research Library, Srinagar), f. 5b. 


(73) Baron Erich von Schonberg, vol. il, p. 104. 


(74) Charles Ellison Bates, A Gazetteer of Kashmir and the Adjoining Districts 
of Kishtwar, Bhadarwah, Jammu, Nawshera, Punch and the Valley of the 
Kishanganga (Delhi, 1980), ре 54. 


(75) Іа practice this amount was paid actually by the poor weavers. 
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masters that at one stage some of them chopped off their fingers and 
blinded themselves, so that they might not be forced to continue with 
the profession." 


To sum up, the Sikh governors did not take any personal interest 
in the development of this industry. Their main aim was to get more 
and more wealth, which they did by increasing the taxes on shawl 
industry from time to time and the industry ultimately suffered a decline 
during their rule. 





(76) Мору al-Din Miskin, Ta'rikh-1 Kabir (MS. Jammu and Kashmir Research 
Library, Srinagar), f. 103a. 
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SHAYKH ZAYN BADR ‘ARABI 
KHWAN-I PUR NIMAI 


(4 TABLE LADEN WITH GOOD THINGS) 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY PAUL JACKSON, 8. J., 
Jdarah-i-Adabiyat-Delli, Delhi, 1986; xx--174 pp. 


Price Rs. 95/-. 


This elegantly printed book js the 
collection in translation of the malfaxar 
(utterances) of Shaykh Sharaf al:Dm 
Yahya Мапегу, a leading Firdaws) бий 
aaint who lived in Bibar during the 14th 
сепішу. The present vqjume casts in- 
teresting light op the fame and popular- 
ity enjoyed by the Shaykh as the numer- 
pus visitors came in his Ahangahk 
fram far aif places in India as well as 
foreign landa to benefit from his 
company. This certainly dispels the er- 
ronpous yiew that the Shaykh’s influence 
ym confined only to Bihar. He recefyed 
ngmerous people in his khangah in Bihar 
city (modern Bikar Sharif), listened to 
their problems, religious, psychological 
and economic, and also tried to help them 
in some way. They returned home with 
consolatjon and mental peace. What- 
ewer the Shaykh would say to tho visitors 
was noted down by a disciple арӣ 
ther incorporated in a volume, called 
malfaz4t, Thp disciple who compiled 
the wtalfarat of Shaykh Yapya Марегі 
was the learned man, Shaykh Zayn Badr 
*Argbr. 

It may, however, be pointed out 
here that Zayn Badr ‘Arabi seems to 
have been interested only in religious 


-+ matters on which the Shaykh delivered 


discourses in reply to the queries made 
hy the learned or educated visitors. Не 
did not consider it worthwhile to ілсог- 
porate what the Shaykh said to the cqm- 
moners who also visited hjm gajly with 
their day to day problems. Unlike the 
mg|füz&i collections of Shgykh Sharaf 
al-Din Yahya Мапогі, the malfqrat 
of the Chishti saints, Fawa’id al-Fy'ad, 
Khayr al-Majalis, Jawami' al-Kqlim, 
etc. are very rich insofar as they prpvide 
us with information of а varjed nature. 
Fortunately, we come across revealing 
references to histqrical events qnd con- 
ditions contained in the discourses m the 
Khwan-! Pur Ni'mat, in pase the Shaykh 
mentipned them ingjdentglly fpr ejyei- 
dating some pojnt. Even this much 
considerably adds tp the уаще of the 
work qs a кошер on the дінге! apd 
religions life of the Delhi Sultanate. 
Moreover, the KAwan-! Pur Ni‘mat 
contains interesting allusions to the 
порогіапі cities and towns, such as 
Sonargaon, Lakhnauti (in Bengal), 
Arwal, Rajgir (in Bihar), Delhi, Panipat, 
etc., providing us with insight into the . 
process of urbanization. We also find 
odd bits of information about the impact 
of Jndian environment on the Musiim 
elite. For instance, Ода Ashraf al-Din, 
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a learned visitor, makes the query: 
“How many times did the Apostle 
perform his spiritual prayer upside 
down [Salat-i-Ma'kas]" and whether 
he did it “as an ascetical practice ог 
with some other motive? " (p. 9). In 
reply, the Shaykh said that the Prophet 
did it only once in order to gain divine 
love and the Sufis did it to follow his 
tradition. The translator mghtly re- 
marks, ‘‘The Influence of yogic practices 
current at the time is evident in this 
statement” (Introduction, р. xix). Again 
he comments: “‘It is hard to see how 
orthodox scholars from Arab lands 
could possibly agree with this statement. 
]t does tell us, however, that the practice 
was known to Sharafuddin and his con- 
temporaries, and is one of the many 
examples of the influence of Hindu 
ascetical practices on the Sufis. Sharaf- 
uddin feels obliged to offer an expla- 
nation of the practice which links it to 
that of Muhammad.”’ (p. 11, f.n. 2) 


it may be recalled that in adopting 
this ascetical exercise, the Indian Sufis 
were not directly influenced by the Yogis. 
Long before the arrival of the Sufls in 
India, they had adopted it in Central 
Asia under Buddhist influence. The 
llth century Sufi saint, Shaykh Abn 
Ѕачаі Abn al-Khayr, is reported to have 
Jinked it to the Prophet saying that the 
Prophet performed it only once (cf. 
Fawa'id ai-Fu'&d, pp. 8-9). Shaykh 
Sharaf al-Dm Yahya Manery seems to 
have been inclined to believe and accept 
р uncritically what he read in the standard 

or popular works on Sufis. 


Likewise we find useful material on 
the teachings of the Shaykh as well as 
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his attitude toward the society. Tho 
picture of the Shaykh that emerges on go- 
ing through the work is that of a liberal 
minded saintly man Не was like those 
‘Ulama’ who always took the conveni- 
ence of man in view before they issued 
a fatwa (decree permitting or forbidding 
the uso of something), provided their 
action did not violate the Qur'anic law. 
For instance, 1n Sonargaon, once people 
objected that the use of lime by people 
was not lawful because it was made of 
shellfish. Bat the Shaykh sided with 
those ‘Ulama’ who did not disapprove 
the use of lime because its prohibition 
could cause inconvenience to a large 
number of people who had got into the 
habit of chewing betel-leaf pasted with 
lime. In defense of the action of such 
‘Ulama’ Shaykh Manert would say: 
‘Make things easy for the people, 
because the path of Islam is a wide one. 
Whatever brings hardship upon the 
people is not permitted to be umposed 
on them. Those things which have 
been prohibited by the text of the Book 
[Qur'&n] itself, even though people have 
accepted and become habituated to 
them, are not to be allowed simply to 
make things easy for the people.'' (p. 18) 


It is generally held that the art of 
miniature painting was introduced in 
India by the Mughal emperors during 
the 16th century. But the sultans of 
Delhi appear to have been great patrons 
of the art of painting. The inside walls 
of their palaces were beautified by mural 
paintings. The malfazat corroborates 
the Futapat-1 Firasz Skaht in this regard. 
Here we come across references both to 
mural and miniature paintings, patro- 
nized by rich people. (p. 32) 
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We also find biographical details 
about the Shaykh. During the carly 
period of his life when the Shaykh lived 
alone with his God in the jungle of 
Rajgir, he used to spare some time to 
help the poor and needy in the town. 
In fact, service of mankind had become 
his life mission. In old age, he would 
relate: “һер I was in that old cave 
[in the hills of Rajgir], there was a 
military governor there. He did not 
have a very good way of dealing with 
the people, many of whom would come 
to me to get me to intercede on their 
behalf. I used to do so for each one 
of them. I would write down their 
request(s], but a great number of people 
began to mob me for this purpose. 
From time to time my human nature 
asserted itself and I got annoyed. 
Sheikh Zada Chishti— may God keep 
him safe—-happened to be there at the 
time. It во happened that'ho had come 
to visit me 1n that place. He observed 
that this business proved vexatious for 
me on some occasions and that I grew 
annoyed. Afterwards he said: ‘So you 
are annoyed. Be careful not to get 
annoyed. Take upon yourself the 
affliction of the people.’ "' (p. 27) 


The KXhwan-i- Pur Ni'mat also shows 
how the Shaykh tried to observo sobriety 
in dealing with people. He would dis- 
approve of the display of spiritual 
power made by a Sufi for gaining popu- 
larity or fame. He, however, excused 
those who could do it unintentionally in 
a state of ecstasy. According to him, it 
was obligatory for a genuine spiritualist 
to conceal his spiritual power from the 
public. RElucidating his point on the 
matter, he remarked that the holy men 
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refrained from doing such things but 
afterwards their disciples attributed 
Karamat (miracles) to them. ‘Foolish 
disciples,’’ says he, ‘“‘have written somo- 
thing on their own initiative and foisted 
1t in the holy man.” (p. 101) 


The odd bits about the presence of 
Muslim scholars disseminating know- 
ledge of Islamic sciences in the outlying 
vilayats of the Delhi Sultanate are 
invaluable. The sultans of Delhi, in 
particular Muhammad bin Tughlaq, 
took a keen interest in creating centres 
of Islamic learning and culture 1n the 
distant provinces for the consolidation 
of central authority. In Sonargaon and 
other places in Bengal, the Shaykh met 
the Bukhari scholars, catering to the 
educational and re'igious needs of the 
Muslims there. They appear to have 
distinguished themselves as scholars of 
tafsir (exegeais of the Qur'an) and 
Hadih (traditions of the Prophet). 
(p. 105) 


It may also be pointed out that the 
work under review also reveals the per- 
sonal qualities of the Shaykh. A well- 
read soholar, the Shaykh differed from 
other educated Muslims in forming an 
opinion about the historical personages 
of Islam. He was aiso careful enough 
not to express an adverse opinion about 
any person unless there was authentic 
evidence about his being a bad person. 
Once the compiler of the malfgzat 
asked him: Why should Yar:d (tho 
Umayyad caliph) not be cursed? The 
Shaykh replied: “Тһе reason is that 
aa inferior should not curse anyone who 
is superior to him. Yazid was one of 
the companions—or at least one of the 
succeeding generation. Hence, it is not 
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proper. Again, it 18 related that the 
Prophet said : ‘I had requested pardon 
of God for whatever has transpired 
among my companions.’... For this 
reason also Yazid should not be cursed” 
(p. 87). As a matter of fact, the Shaykh 
expresses the orthodox point of view 
in this regard. Further, it fits in with 
рів gwn teaching about the need to 
forgive all, even one's own enemies 
correctly pointed out by Father Paul 
Jackson. (p.90, f.n. 8.1 


The discourse given by the Shaykh 
in the thirty-seventh assembly shows 
that the apocryphal malfarar of 
Khwajah ‘Uthman Harvant, the compila- 
tion of which was attributed to Shaykh 
Мота al-Din Sijz1, had gained cur- 
rency and regarded by Shaykh Sharaf 
al-Dm Manert as authentic (p. 125). 
Shaykh Nizum al-Din Awliya', Shaykh 
Nagir al-Din Chiragh and Sayyid 
Muhammad Gisadaraz considered it 
fake (cf. Hamid Qalandar, Khayr 
al-Majalis [ Aligarh, 1959], p. 52; 
Jawami* al-Kalim [Kanpur, A. Н. 1356], 
p.134). Butit is worth recalling that 
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in matters of Islamic taith, the great 
Firdaws; saint did not accept anything 
uncritically. He had great regard for 
Shaykh Ibn *Arabt but he did not accept 
his doctrine of waàdat al-wujad blindly. 
As in the Макифат-і Şadi, in this work 
also he expresses his belief that union 
between man and God 1s not possible. 
It may also be pointed out that the trans- 
lator would better replace in the second 
edition Sanjari by Sijz1 because Shaykh 
Mu'in al-Din Chishtt hailed from the 
territory of Sifzistan (in modern Afghan- 
istan) and Sijfzi was his surname. 
Like him, other immigrants from the 
same land adopted Sijz1 as their surname 
in order to perpetuate the memory of 
their association with it. Lastly, we 
may congratulate the translator and 
editor of the work for making an im- 
portant source of information on culture 
during the 14th century accessible to 
modern scholars. His knowledge of 
Persian language is excellent, no scholar 
of South Asia could do the job so 
competently. 
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SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT IN THE 
CONSTITUTION OF PAKISTAN 
(Analysis of Pakistan’s Constituent Assembly Debates, 1947-73) 


MUHAMMAD SHAFIQ 


Since Pakistan was created on 14th August 1947, it has becomea 
laboratory of constitutional experiments. Islam is the raison d'etre of 
Pakistan; yet framers of its constitution are faced with the problem 
of determining the position of Islam in the constitution of the country. 
The non-Muslim minority demanded a secular constitution, separating 
religion from politics. The ‘U/ama’ of Pakistan were agreed un- 
animously on their pattern of making the country an Islamic State 
The modernists, the ruling Muslim elites of Pakistan, were caught in 
the middle. They could not deny the fact that Pakistan was created 
in the name of Islam, because they themselves used the slogans of 
Islam more than others to create Paklstan. They knew very well that 
Islam constitutes the only link between the various ethnic regions of 
the country and that it could be saved if Islam is implemented properly. 
But the modernists knew little about Islam and were having no viable 
programme of Islam. They were educated in the West and were aware 
of the British parliamentary or American presidential system. To 
establish such a system in Pakistan would have meant of accepting 
secularists’ theory who were demanding the separation of religion from 
politics. Acceptance of the атт" theory of an Islamic State was 
even more costly for them, because it would have meant to let the 
‘Ulama’ rule thecou try, while the modernists were interested in ruling 
over any thing else. The inability of the modernists to come up with 
their own programme of Islam faced Pakistan with grave constitutional 
crises. Consequently, it made the constitutional history of Pakistan 
as most interesting and attracted world-wide attention. 

To present a proper analysis of the democracy and system of 
government in tbe constitution of Pakistan, the following areas shall 
be discussed : 

(a) a brief constitutional history of Pakistan ; 
(b) the analysis of constitutional debates in the Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan and elsewhere ; and 
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(c) an analytical study of the Islamic provisions of the 
various constitutions of Pakistan. 


BRIEF CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF PAKISTAN 


After its creation, Pakistan was governed by an interim constitu- 
tion of the Government of India Act of 1935, with some adjustments 
as enacted by the Indian Independence Act of 1947. The first Cons- 
tituent Assembly which came into existence with the creation of 
Pakistan and which was to frame a permanent constitution for Pakistan 
was slow and surrounded by controversy over the role of Islam in it 
It was some 18 months after the creation of Pakistan that Mawl&n&á 
Shabbir Ahmad ‘Uthmani addressed huge gatherings at Dacca (on 
9-10th February 1949), and asked the government to appoint a com- 
mittee of eminent ‘Ulamã’ and thinkers to frame an Islamic constitu- 
tion as soon as possible. ! Accepting the pressure of the "Сіаті", a 
meeting of the Muslim League Parliamentary Party was held on 25th 
February 1949, and came up with the Objective Resolution which was 
introduced in the Constituent Assembly on 7th March 1949. 'The 
Assembly adopted the Resolution without much controversy on 12th 
March 1949. ? 


After the Objective Resolution was passed, the Constituent As- 
sembly appointed various committees, of which the Basic Principles 
Committee (B.P.C.) was the most important. The B.P.C. appointed. 
the Board of Ta'limát Islámiyah to help them in making an Islamic 
constitution. The Board, consisting of eminent ‘Ulam@ of Pakistan, ? 
very soon presented its report to the B.P.C. Ignoring the Board's 
recommendations, the Basic Principles Committee prepared its first 
constitutional draft in September 1950. The draft contained very 


(1) Leonard Binder, Religion and Politics in Pakistan (University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1963), pp. 139-41. 


(2) CAPD, sce the debates of 7-12th March 1949. 


(3) Mawlana 'Uthmant was Chairman of the Board. Other important members 
were Mawlana Mufti Shafr', Mawlana Ansari, Mawlana Sayyid Sulayman 
Nadwi, and Dr Hamidullah. Mawlana Nadwi did not participate in the 
recommendations of the Board because he had not yet migrated from India. 
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little about Islam other than the Objective Resolution, which was 
enacted as a preamble to the draft. 


The first constitutional draft was coldly received and was criti- 
cized throughout the country as being anti-Islamic. Mawlana ‘Uthmani, 
unfortunately, had died before this. Mawlanà Mawdidiand Mawlàná 
Sayyid Sulayman Nadwi toured Pakistan urging rejection of the draft. 
The Board of Ta‘limat Isláàmtiyah asked for publication of the Board's 
report, but this was ignored by the government. Postponing conside- 
ration of the first draft in order to avoid a direct conflict with the 
‘Ulama’, Liaqat Ali Khan addressed the Constituent Assembly and 
appealed to the ‘Ulam’ to present unitedly their proposals on an 
Islamic constitutiom. * In his speech, Liaqat Ali Khan tried to per- 
suade the *'Ulama' though he was sure that they would not be able to 
agree on a united formula. The 'U/amàá' took the challenge seriously, 
and a meeting of 31 eminent ‘Ulam’ belonging to all schools of 
thought, was convened at Karachi on 21-24th January 1951, and agreed 
on 22 fundamental principles of an Islamic State. 5 


The modernists failed to disunite the ‘Ulama in their demand 
for an Islamic constitution. The Jama‘at Islami further explained 
each and every aspect of an Islamic constitution in their publications. 8 
Mawlünà Sayyid Sulayman Nadwi and Mawlana Thanawi addressed 
huge gatherings and aroused the public’s consciousness. The modern- 
ists had no recourse but to accept publicly the demands of the "Лат. 
In practice, however, the modernists tried to reduce the value of the 
demands and secularize them as much as possible. 


Liaqat Ali Khan was assassinated and Khwaja Nazimuddin 
became the second Prime Minister of Pakistan. He tried to enlist the 
support of the *Ulamd' by showing himself as their friend. He pre- 
pared the second constitutional draft and presented it to the Assembly 
on 22nd December 1952. The draft was bitterly criticized by the public 


(4) Binder, pp. 211-12. 


(5) Ibid , pp. 216-17. See also Abu ’l-A‘la Ma» dadi, Islamic Law and Constitution, 
pp. 315-20. 


(6) lbid., pp. 281-88 
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as well as the ‘Ulama’. The Pakistan Times wrote in an editorial of 
llth January 1953 about the draft that it was based "оп an unhappy 
admixture of divergent constitutional concepts which fails to provide a 
set up suited to the peculiar conditions of Pakistan "" On 22nd January 
1953, the consideration of the report on the draft was postponed by 
the Assembly. The Governor-General dismissed Nazimuddin, explain- 
ing that he had failed to deal properly with the law-and-order 
situation. ? 


After Nazimuddin, Muhammad Ali Bogra became the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan. А. K. Brohi was his Law Minister. The third 
draft of a constitution was soon prepared and presented to the As- 
sembly in September 1955. The third draft was not much different from 
the second one as far as Islamic provisions were concerned Islam was 
reduced to a matter of policy not a programme. However, there was 
a little improvement and the ‘Ulama’ were satisfied. Jamü'at Islami 
and the Jam‘iyat al-‘Ulama’ al-Islám approved the constitution draft 
and observed 24th October as the Constitution Day of Pakistan. After 
the draft was adopted by the Assembly, it was presented to the Gov- 
ernor-General for his assent. But he did not approve the constitution 
and dissolved the Assembly, claiming that it had lost the confidence 
of the people. ? 


The Second Constituent Assembly was appointed by the Governor- 
General in January 1955 and met for the first time at Murree on 7th 
July 1955. !? The fourth constitutional draft was prepared and pre- 
sented to the Assembly in January 1956. 1t was adopted by the 
Assembly, agreed to by the Governor-General, and was made effective 
on 23rd March 1956, This constitution was also not very different from 
its previous drafts. Islam was treated as a contributing factor notan 
ideology. However, this first constitution. of Pakistan which was 
achieved after some nine years of intensive debates remained enforced 


(7) Pakistan Times, 11th January 1953. 


(8) Binder, pp. 313-14. 


(9) Ibid, p. 360. See also G. W. Choudhury, Documents aud Speeches on ihs 
Constitution of Pakistan (Green Book House, Dacca, 1967), p. 280. 


(10) Choudhury, p. 282. 
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only for two years and was abrogated by the declaration of Martial 
Law on 7th October 1958. !! 


Muhammad Ayub Khan became the Chief Administrator of Mar- 
tial Law, and also assumed post of president after the dismissal of 
Iskandar Mirza. Speaking to the nation in a radio broadcast, he 
admitted that “past experience has shown that what appeared to bea 
Western type of democracy could not be transplanted or imposed 
upon a soil which was not prepared for its healthy nourishment and 
growth." 12 Ayub Khan did not reject Western democracy for an 
Islamic experience; he merely thought that Pakistanis should be 
educated first and that then democracy could be implemented. He 
said, “For these ideal conditions to be created in our country, we 
would have to wait for God knows how long before launching a 


Western type of democracy." ! 


To restore a certain type of democracy in Pakistan, President 
Muhammad Ayub Khan appointed a Constitution Commission on 17th 
February 1960 to explore the failure of parliamentary democracy in 
Pakistan and make recommendations for the future constitution of 
Pakistan. The Constitution Commission submitted its report on 6th 
May 1961, recommending a presidential type of system instead of а 
parliamentary system. The Commission did not consider Islam as an 
ideology from which all constitutional provisions should emanate; how- 
ever, it recommended the Islamic provisions of the 1956 abrogated 
constitution. ^ When the constitution was prepared and promulgated 
on Ist March 1962, it had not accepted the Islamic recommendations of 
the Commission. Rather it deleted the term “Islamic” and Pakistan 
was called the “Republic of Pakistan.” The constitution was criticized 
by the public and was characterized as being anti-Islamic. Public 
pressure increased, and President Ayub accepted their demands and 


(11) Ibid, pp. 482-85. 
(12) Ibid , p. 559. 


(13) Ibid. 


(14) Report of the Constitution Commission of Pakistan, 1961 (Manager of Publi- 
cations, Karachi, 1962). 
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amended the constitution. The term ''Islamic" was added again by 
calling it the “Islamic Republic of Pakistan.” 18 


Unfortunately. President Ayub Khan failed to give stability to 
Pakistan. The 'Ulama were still demanding an Islamic rule. When 
Ayub Khan found himself unable to continue further, he declared 
martial law again. The new martial law regime, led by Yahya Khan, 
abrogated the 1962 constitution and promised for a general election. 
After the general election, Yahya Khan would not hand over the 
power to Shaikh Mujibur Rahman, and as a result, Bangla Desh 
emerged as an independent sovereign State. 


Yahya Khan was forced to resign and Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto became 
the Head of the "Мем Pakistan." The National] Assembly was called 
into session to frame a constitution for the country. The "Мата" 
were stronger in tte Assembly when compared with their past history. 
They gave a difficult time to Bhutto’s regime, but gained very little 
regarding Islamic provisions. Once again Islam was reduced to a 
matter of policy not a programme. After long discussions and com- 
promises between the ruling party and the opposition, an agreed cons- 
titution was adopted by the Assembly in April 1973.16 The ‘Ulami’ 
asked for practical implementation of Islam 1n Pakistan, but the mod- 
ernists were not ready to do this. The pressure of the ‘Ulama’ resulted 
1n public sentiments that finally led to the downfall of the Bhutto's 
regime. Martial law was apain imposed on thecountry. Since 1977, 
the martial law regime of General Muhammad Ziaul Haqq has been 
ruling Pakistan, with the constitution of 1973 in a state of abeyance. !” 
Recently, general election s were held in Pakistan and a parliamentary 
government was installed headed by the Prime Munister Muhammad 
Khan Juneju The National Assembly of Pakistan in its first session 
amended the constitution of 1973 as the Eighth Amendment Bill of 
1985. Theconstitution of 1973 was revived partially and the govern- 
ment promised to implement itin full by January 1986. This is the sad 
story of the constitutional history of Pakistan. 


(15) МАРР, vol. 1, no. 8, 18th March 1963, pp 493-99. 
(16) NAPD, vol и, по 36, 10th April 1973 
(17) Dawn (Overseas Weekly), 4-10th April 1981, р 1. 
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ANALYSIS OF PAKISTAN’S CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY DEBATES 


Islam was never accepted as a programme in the constitution of 
Pakistan, nor was Shari‘ah made the law of the land. The modernists 
were determined to change the status quo which they had inherited 
from the British. When the ‘Ulam’ pressed for an Islamic constitu- 
tion, the modernists being afraid of mass protests introduced the 
following so-called ‘‘Islamic Provisions” in the Constituent Assembly 
to be incorporated into the constitution: 


(1) the head of State should be a Muslim; 

(2) directive principles of State policy; 

(3) the repugnaney clause : there should be no law which is 
repugnant to the holy Qur'àn and the Sunnah; 


(4) the demand for a separate electorate; and 


(5) the Objective Resolution should form the preamble to 
the constitution of Pakistan. 


From the period of Nazimuddin to the Bhutto's regime, the 
Assembly debates-were not about how to make a constitution in the 
light of the holy Qur'àn and the Sunnah, but were about how to adjust 
the so-called ‘‘Islamic Provisions" into the constitution of Pakistan. 
The following discussion will first deal with the secularists and then 
with the ‘U/ama’ in the Constituent Assembly and will analyze impor- 
tant speeches of the secularists and the ‘Ulamd’ in the Assembly. 
Then the modernists’ point of view will be discussed in detail to see 
how they twisted the arguments of the secularists and ‘Ulam? into a 
mixture which they called an Islamic constitution. 


The Secularists : 


The secularists demanded the establishment of Western democracy 
in Pakistan. They asked that religion should not interfere with the 
politics of the country. The following is an analysis of some of the 
1mportant speeches of the secularists in the Assembly. 


Raj Kumar Chakraverty. Speaking on the Objective Resolution, 
Chakraverty said that the term “democracy” should be added in the 
third clause of the Objective Resolution He stated that the Resolu- 
tion was not clear about the future status of Pakistan — whether it 
should be ruled by one or more. To make the Resolution more spe- 
cific, the term ‘‘democracy’’ should be added. According to him, 
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democracy, with all imperfections, was the best form of government. 
He said that if Pakistan made its constitution clearly democratic ,it 
would be welcomed with new hope throughout the world that the 
country would be ruled by the people; government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. Chakraverty said: “I want to clinch the 
issue, and say definitely now and here that we should have a democratic 
form of government and no other.'''? He further claimed that the phra- 
seology of the Resolution had been framed from the preamble of the 
Irish constitution, and there the term democracy was clearly mentioned 
after the terms sovereign and independent. Therefore, Pakistan should 
also add the term democracy in the third clause of the Resolution 
after the terms sovereign and independent. !* 


Speaking on the Objective Resolution the following day, he said 
that the mover of the Resolution, Liaqat Ali Khan, had said that 
there was no difference between Islam and democracy; if this were so, 
then the U.N. charter of ‘‘Human Rights" should be adopted so that 
everyone had equal rights to participate in the government. *° 


Speaking on the third constitutional draft, Chakraverty said that 
there was no equality in the draft proposal. Non-Muslims were 
not allowed to run for presidential elections. Only a Muslim could 
be the president of Pakistan. This would not be a democracy. ї! The 
supreme power was vested in the legislature, but then why would a 
“third house,” the ‘U/amé’ Board, be created? On the one hand, the 
draft spoke about the supremacy of the legislature, but on the other 
it provided a way for the ‘U/am@’ to interfere in the legislative activi- 
tres. This was not democratic practice. 3 He also spoke against a 
separate electorate system and called it a British legacy. 


(18) CAPD, vol. v, no. 2, 8th March 1949, p. 19. 
(19) CAPD, vol. v, no 3, 9th March 1949, p. 19. 
(20) Ibid. 

(21) CAPD, vol. xv, no. 4, 9th October 1953, p. 74. 
(22) Ibid , p. 75. 


(23) Ibid., p. 76. 
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Chakraverty said that it was hard to understand from the draft 
whether it was Islamic or democratic, because he did not find demo- 
cracy in it and also it was against Islam. He said that detention without 
trial was unIslamic All the ‘U/ama@ were agreed that no one should 
be detained without proper trial, but this draft supported it. ?* 
Moreover, the ruling junta had fixed high salaries for themselves, 
which could not be Islamic. His remarks about the third draft were: 


The B P. Committee, a mountain in labour, has produced I 
should not say a mouse but something which is neither fish, 
nor flesh, nor good red herring The report is not worth the 
trouble, or worth the expenses incurred over it. Its great 
merit lies in the fact that it has tried to satisfy all concerned. 


Speaking on the fourth draft in September 1954, Chakraverty 
repeated his previous arguments regarding the third draft. Further- 
more, he said that none of the proposals were accepted and that the 
minorities had been deprived of their rightful share in the government. 
He said that the minorities had no equal rights in Pakistan; they were 
treated as second-class citizens of Pakistan, not as full citizens. i 


Sris Chandra Chattopadhyaya. Speaking on the Objective Reso- 
lution, Chattopadhyaya informed the Constituent Assembly that some 
«Ulamàá' had told him that there was no democracy in Islam. The 
president of the State must be a Muslim because he was supposed to 
lead Salit al-Jum‘ah (Friday congregational prayer) He quoted from 
а Jama‘at Islami publication to confirm that whatever the ‘ата’ 
had told him was correct.* He told the Assembly that if they be- 
lieved that Islam was not against democracy, then they had to make 


it clear in the Resolution. 





(24) Ibid, p. 77. 

(25) Ibid., рр 77-78. 

(260 Ibid., р 74. 

(27) CAPD, vol. xvi, no. 31, 21st September 1954, р 507. 


(28) CAPD, vol v, no 5, 12th March 1949, p 91. 
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Speaking on the third constitutional draft, Chattopadhyaya refer- 
red to the anti-Qadiani movement in the beginning of 1953, when the 
*'Ulamà' demanded that Zafrulla Khan, the Foreign Minister of 
Pakistan, should leave because he happened to be a Qadiani.? He 
pleaded that religion should not interfere with politics, for many 
intelligent people would be deprived of serving the country if religion 
was allowed to interfere in politics. 


Chattopadhyaya objected to the provision that the head of State 
must be a Muslim. He said that this followed the English style of 
democracy where the head of State must be a Christian. But in England 
he is head of the Church of England also. In Islam there is no Church 
system. If this provision was necessary, then it must be made clear 
whether he should be a Sunni or a Shi‘ah, It was, therefore, better 
to drop the whole issue, 3? 


Kamini Kumar Datta. Speaking on the Objective Resolution, 
Datta asked that Pakistan be declared a democratic State in unambi- 
guous words. Forthis purpore, he suggested that the following clause 
should be inserted in the Resolution : ‘‘Wherein the principle of the 
state is government of the people, for the people, and by the people.” 3! 
He explained the necessity for the clause to be included in order to 
eliminate the danger from those who believe in the following : 


(1) that all legislative powers are vested in God ; 
(2) that Islam is not a democracy ; 


(3) that non-believers are not entitled to have any voice in 
shaping the policies of the State; 


(4) that non-Muslims must live as dhimmis ; and 


(5) that God is the only real sovereign and all people are 
His subjects. 


(29) CAPD, vol. xv, по 13, 24th October 1953, p. 419. 
(30) Ibid , p. 426. 


(31) CAPD, vol v, no. 2, 8th March 1947, p 20. 
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Datta said that the Prime Minister, Liaqat Ali Khan, had verb- 
ally assured them that the above were not Islamic concepts. He said 
that if this were so, then it should be explained unequivocally to the 
people because many people believed in it. He said that such provi- 
sions should be put in the Resolution to make it democratic and 
eliminate the danger from those who believed in the above concepts. 34 


In 1955, Datta and his friends joined the coalition government of 
Muhammad Ali Choudhury. From 1947, since the creation of Pakistan, 
the non-Muslims formed the opposition party in the Assembly, and 
they supported a Western type of democracy in Pakistan. In the 
Second Constituent Assembly, the minority joined the government. 
The opposition benches were occupied by Muslims led by Husain 
Shahid Suhrawardy. 


The non-Muslim minority who asked for the establishment of a 
secular democracy in Pakistan finally accepted the status quo. Perhaps 
they found themselves secure in Pakistan, or they thought that the 
government was merely talking about Islam but was not going to do 
anything to implement it. Datta, who denounced all efforts of the 
government before joining it, now supported the government’s point 
of view. When he was asked by the opposition about his previous 
speeches, he made excuses. Speaking in the Assembly, he told them 
that he had spoken against such provisions before, but now he sup- 
ported them because they could not be changed. ® He said that he was 
opposed to two things: first, the nomenclature, and, second, that the 
president of the State must be a Muslim; but this was the majority 
decision and he accepted the decision. ** 


Analysis of the Assembly speeches made by non-Muslims shows 
that they were confused about the role of Islam in the constitution of 
Pakistan. The modernists told them that Islam and Western demo- 
cracy were the same thing, and there was no difference between the 
two; yet, they were given a totally different picture of Islam and 


(32) Ibid., p. 23. 
(33) CAPD, vol. i, по 80, 29th February I956, pp. 3709-3710. 


(34) Ibid , p. 3709. 
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democracy by the ‘Ulama’. Accepting the ‘U/ama’’s point of view about 
an Islamic constitution, the secularists made it clear that Islam and 
democracy could not be mixed together. It was impossible to sew 
Islamic elements into a parliamentary democracy and make it Islamic. 
The system of government in Pakistan could be either Islamic or 
democratic. The secularists supported democracy since they thought 
that Islam, in the manner it was presented to them, would not protect 
their equalrights. Also, they found certain opinions of some ‘Ulama’ 
very rigid, and they were afraid that if Islam was implemented they 
would not be safe in Pakistan. 


The writer gets the impression from the speeches delivered by 
non-Muslims in the Assembly that had Islam been presented to 
them as a complete programme wherein the rights of the non- Muslims 
were clearly mentioned in the Shari'ah, they would not have opposed 
it. Since the Muslim leaders in the Assembly failed to present the 
Islamic programme in clear terms, they preferred democracy. This 
view 18 supported by B. C. Rallin Ram, a member of the Constituent 
Assembly. Addressing the Assembly, he acknowledged that Pakistan 
is an Islamic State and said, ‘‘We feel if the constitution is based on 
Islamic Principles, our interests as minorities will also be safeguarded, 
and, therefore, we welcome every move which is made to make it more 
Islamic." ** Since Islam was not projected to them as it is laid down 
in the holy Qur’an and. the Sunnah, the trust and confidence of the 
non-Muslims living in the country was lost. 


The Чата’: 


Islam, according to the ‘U/ama’, has always been the raison d'etre 
of Pakistan. The constitution of Pakistan, therefore, should be care- 
fully derived from the holy Qur'an and the Sunnah, The ата’ 
argued that the Muslims of Pakistan created this new country for 
themselves so that they could live according to the principles of Islam. 
‘Therefore, they demanded that it should be guaranteed in the consti- 
tution that Shari'ah would be the law of the land, and that the govern- 
ment of Pakistan would operate in the light of the holy Qur'àn and 
the Sunnah. 


(35) CAPD, vol. vin, no. 6, 21st November 1950, p. 184, 
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In order to understand the nature of the demands of the ‘Ulama’ 
and the type of constitution they wanted for Pakistan, an analysis of 
the following material is presented : 


(1) the reports of the Board of Ta‘limat Islamiyah ; 
(2 the 22 points of the ‘Ulama’; and 


(3) the amendments suggested by the ‘Ulam?’ to the 
second B.P.C. report. 


Mawlánà Shabbir Ahmad ‘Uthmani was the only important ‘Alim 
(Islamic scholar) in the first Constituent Assembly of Pakistan. After 
his death, the voice of the ‘Ulama’ was limited in the Assembly. 
However, they were strong outside the Assembly, having mass support, 
and they used public pressure on the government whenever they felt 
its necessity. Gradually, the ата’ entered the Assembly. They 
were more in number and stronger during Bhutto's regime than at any 
time in the past. 28 


The Board of Ta'limát Islimiyah. The Board of Ta‘limat Islim- 
]yah was appointed by the Basic Principles Committee (B.P.C.) in 
1949 to assist the Committee in deciding the role of Islam in the 
constitution of Pakistan. The Board presented a number of reports 
dealing with questions raised about the Islamic concept of the consti- 
tution. Allthe reports are not available. It is said that the govern- 
ment of Pakistan has kept them in secret." However, analysis of some 
of the reports, which the writer was able to get, is offered below : 


1. Definition of an Islamic State: According to the Board, the 
following are the main characteristics of an Islamic State : 


a. A State which is ruled in accordance with the tenets of 
Islam, or more exactly, a State where the holy Qur'àn 
and the Sunnah reign supreme, and the entire business of 
the government is executed according to the Shari‘ah, 


(36) Some important ‘Ulama’ were: Mawlana ‘Abd al-Haqq, Professor Ghafar 
Ahmad, Mahmad A'zam Едгоді, Mawlana Shah Ahmad Nürant, Mawlana 
Ghulam Ghawth Hazarw1, and Mawlana ‘Abd al-Mus{afa al-Azhari. 


(37) Binder, p 210. 
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b. The key position of government from where the policies 
emanate should be in the hands of those who believe in 
them and conform to them through their daily action 
and conduct. This is necessary to ensure the sincére 
execution of the Shari'ah. 


The Board quoted the speech of Mawiànà Shabbir Ahmad 
delivered to the Constjtuent Assembly of Pakistan in their support. 88 


2 Qualifications for Amir (President): In order to ensure 
correct, sincere, and honest execution of the Shari‘ah, the Board 
recommended that the Amir of Pakistan should have the following 
qualifications. He should be: (a) a Muslim; (b) male; (c) of sound 
mind; (d) not-blind, dumb, or totally deaf; (e) at least 40 years 
(lunar) of age ; (f) of sound knowledge of Shari‘ah and other require- 
ments of Islam; (g) wise and capable of making //tihad according to 
the needs of the country ; (h) have mental poise, composure, and be 
able to control his moods ; and (i) not a captive in the hands of a 
foreign government. ** The Board defended these qualifications for 
Amir as derived from the Shari‘ah, 40 


3. Qualifications for the Majlis al-Shārā: Muslims vying for 
election of the Majlis al-Shard should have the following qualifications: 
(а) an adequate knowledge of the Shari‘ah ; (b) be Islamic ів charac- 
ter, observing the tenets of Islam and not guilty of major sins or many 
minor sins ; (c) not convicted of any moral crime; (d) attained the 
age of puberty and be of sound mind ; (e) а citizen of Pakistan ; and 
(f) literate. Я 


A non-Muslim candidate for the Majlis al-Shara should have the 
following qualifications : (a) must not have openly repudiated the 


(38) Ibid, рр. 385-86. See also the analysis of ‘Uthmant's speech in Part Two. 
Binder was in Pakistan conducting research on the involvement of religion 
in politics, He had the opportunity to meet some of the members of the 


Board and talk with them personally. 
(39) Ibid, pp. 388-89, 
(40) Ibid , pp. 387-88 


(41) Ibid, p 413. 
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concept of sovereignty of Allah (this has nothing to do with his per- 
sonal religious belief) ; (b) a citizen of Pakistan; (c) attained the age 
of puberty and be of sound mind; (d) not be a criminal, convicted of 
any moral crime; and (e) not indulge in admitted forms of obscenities 
and vices, for example, drunkenness, gambling, etc. *! 


4. Qualifications for a Female Candidate: A woman who decides 
to be a candidate for Majlis al-Shüra must fulfil the following con- 
ditions: (a) must be 50 years old ; (b) should observe pardah (veil) 
as required by the Shari'ah; and (c) have proper knowledge of Islam 
and be of sound mind and possess good judgement. * 


5. Elections: The Board recommended that Majlis al-Shara 
should be elected through a general election according to the conditions 
mentioned above. The Majlis al-Shara, including the Committee of 
Experts on Shari'ah, should elect the Amir. The Board further 
suggested that it would be better if the provincial Majlis al-Sh&rá and 
the Committee of Experts on Shari‘ah were invited to participate in 
the election of the Amir so that he would have the confidence of the 
people all over the country ** The Board also recommended that the 
body responsible for the election of the Amir should also be empowered 
to remove him. +8 


6. Shür& (Consultation): An Islamic government should work 
through sh@raé. Such counsel is necessary in matters not clearly men- 
tioned in the holy Qur’an and the Sunnah. There is no need for 
shard in matters which are clearly mentioned in the holy Qur'án and 
the Sunnah. The government in Islam must consult the ahl al-hall 
wa al-‘aqd (lit. the people of binding and loosing; the elite) in matters 
where shara is needed. З 


(42) Ibid. 

(43) Ibid, p 412. 
(44) Ibid , pp. 391-92. 
(45) Ibid , p. 392. 


(46) Ibid , p. 395. 
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7. T4'ah (Obedience): The people should obey the government 
with complete cooperation. The Majlis al-Shard should advise the 
government wisely and sincerely. The Amir is the trustee of the 
Ummah, and he is in charge of all affairs; he should run the govern-' 
ment within the framework of the Shari'ah.* The Board also 
explained the conditions under which the Amir should be removed, and 
how the people need not obey him if he transgresses the limits of 
the Shars‘ah, 48 


8. 'Adálah (Justice): The administration of justice according to 
the Shari'ah is the main purpose of an Islamic State. Therefore, it is 
necessary that reliable and God-fearing people who are experts in the 
Shari-ah be appointed as judges. ** 


9. Form of Government : The Board said that an Islamic system 
of government was somewhat similar to a presidential system of 
government in a Western democracy. However, the Board cautioned 
the government of Pakistan by saying : 


Obviously, such terms as **Parliamentary"" or *'Presidential" are 
not the technical terms of Shariat. Therefore, any verdict on 
these, given from the Islamic point of view, must be based on an 
examination of their imports, implications and corollaries. 50 


Basic Principles of an Islamic State: The 22 Points of the 
‘Ulama’. A convention of ‘Ulama’ belonging to all schools of thought 
was held at Karachi from 21-24th January 1951, and it recommended 
unanimously the 22 points for an Islamic State. A few of them will 
be described here to provide an idea of the type of recommendations 
they were. The ‘Ulama defined the nature of an Islamic State as 
under : 


a. The ultimate sovereignty over all nature and all law vests 
in Allah, the Lord of the universe, alone. 


(47) Ibid. 

(48) Ibid , pp. 392-93. 
(49) Ibid , p. 399 

(50) Ibid , pp. 427-29. 
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b. The law of the land shall be based on the Qur'àn and 
Sunnah, and no law shall be enacted, nor any adminis- 
trative order issued, in contravention of the Qur'án and 
the Sunnah, 51 


In regard to the governance of an Islamic State, the ‘U/ama’ stated : 


a. The head of the State shall have no right to suspend the 
constitution wholly or partly or to run the admunistra- 
tion without a shard. 


b. The body empowered to elect. the head of the State 
shall also have the power to remove him by a majority 
of votes. 


c. All citizens, whether members of the government, offi- 
cials, or private persons, shall be subject to the same 
laws and the jurisdiction of the same courts. 83 


‘Ulama’’s Amendments to the Report of the Basic Principles Com- 
mittee. Nazimuddin presented the Second Basic Principles Com- 
mittee's report on the second constitutional draft to the Constituent 
Assembly in December 1952. The 'Ulaind"s convention was held at 
Karachi from 11th to 18th January 1953, and they presented their am- 
endments to the report. The amendments show that the *Ulam4' were 
not satisfied with a merely apparent religious aspect of the draft. They 
wanted the constitution to be prepared in the light of the holy Qur'án 
and the Sunnah rather than to make the holy Qur'án and the Sunnah 
only contributing factors. The following is a brief analysis of the 
amendments of the ‘U/ama’ to the second constitutional draft. 


Regarding the ‘‘Directive Principles of State Policy," the "Лата" 
emphasized that the teaching of the holy Qur’4n and the Sunnah should 
be made compulsory. Intoxicants, gambling, prostitution, and other 
evils should be prohibited. The economic policy of the State should 
be based on the Islamic principles of social justice. The State should 


(51) Mawdadi, p 316. 


(52) Ibid., p. 318. 
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endeavour to provide the basic necessities of life such as food, shelter, 
water, and education to all citizens of Pakistan regardless of caste, 
creed, or religious background, 5! 


With regard to any legislation repugnant to the Holy Qur'án and 
the Sunnah, the ‘атй made it clear that the clause “No legislature 
should enact any law which is repugnant to the holy Оиг'йо and the 
Sunnah” was not enough. They suggested that the following should 
be added to make it clearer, “Апа the holy Qur'àn and the Sunnah 
are the chief source of the law of the land.” 5* 


In respect to candidates for the Assembly, the *Ulamd' asked that 
it be made clear that a candidate for the Assembly should be a person 
who observed the fara’id (obligatory things) and desisted from fawahish 
(sinful deeds). Non-Muslim members were excluded from it. About 
the judiciary, they asked that judges be appointed on the basis of their 
taqwa (piety) and knowledge of the Shari*ah. 56 


The ‘Ulam asked that the State of Pakistan be divided into 
administrative units which were not based on racial, linguistic, or 
tribal units. They maintained that any division on the basis of race, 
colour or language should be discouraged, while brotherhood and 
universalism should be taught throughout the country. 9^ 


All the above and other recommendations and suggestions of the 
‘Ulam are proof that, firstly, the ‘атл’ were not rigid but flexible 
in their opinions; secondly, they were not interested in seeing Pakistan 
Islamic only in name, but wanted to see Islam practically implemented 
in Pakistan; and, thirdly, they were not interested in ruling by them- 


selves — they would let the modernists rule if they would implement 
the Shari'*ah sincerely. 


With the passage of time, the ‘Ulam realized that the modernists 
were not going to implement Islam. Islam was on their lps but not 


(53) Ibid, pp. 323-27. See also Choudhury, pp. 982-85. 
(54) Ibid, p.328. See also Choudhury, p. 985. 
(55) Ibid., pp. 535-39. See also Choudhury, pp. 990-93. 
(56) Ibid , p. 333. See also Choudhury, p. 989. 
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in their hearts. An Islamic State can be created only through Islamic 
workers about which Mawlànà Mawdüdi said : 


You cannot be unaware of the fact that a particular type of revolu- 
tion demands the same type of movement, the same type of leaders 
and workers, and the same type of social consciousness and 
cultural and inoral atmosphere. *! 


Mawlán& Mawdüdi told the people of Pakistan that an orange 
tree could produce only oranges, not mangoes. Therefore, if the 
people of Pakistan would desire to make Pakistan Islamic, they must 
vote for people who have sound knowledge of Islam. To expect 
Islam from the modernists would be to expect mangoes from an orange 
(гес. % The following analysis of speeches delivered by Mawlana 
Mufti Mahmüd in the Assembly of Pakistan further explain the above 
discussion. 


Speaking on the First Amendment Bill of 1963, Mawlànà Mufti 
Mahmid said that Pakistan was founded in the name of Islam, but 
various ways were sought to escape from its political implementation 
He said that the term "Islamic" was dropped from the name of the 
State because Ayub Khan and his government did not believe in the 
implementation of Islam. Then, after public resistance, the govern- 
ment decided to add ‘Islamic’ to the name of the State. He said: 
“I think this is also a trick played on Islam." *! Mufti Mahmüd 
said that Pakistani politicians did not practise what they professed. 
This was the greatest problem In the country. He quoted the holy 
Qur'án: Grievously odious is it in the sight of God that ye say that 
which ye do not." (Qur'àn, LIX: 3) 60 


Speaking on the Interim Constitution of 1972, Mufti Mahmüd 
told the Assembly that for the past 24 years Islam had beén exploited 





(57) Mawlana Mawdadt, The Process of Islamic Revolution (Islamic Publications 
Ltd , Lahore, 1970), p. 23. 


(58) Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
(59) NAPD, vol. i, no. 11, 21st March 1963, p. 675. 


(60) NAPD, vol. п, no. 9, 14th June 1963, p. 463. 
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for political ends. Efforts were made to digress from the ideology of 
Islam. The name “Islam” was given to all constitutions of Pakistan, 
but when examined, they did not contain any traces of Islam. There 
had not been a democracy in Pakistan nor Islam in its past history. 
“So we could make this country neither Islamic nor democratic.” 9! 


The revolution of the ‘Ulam@ under the leadership of Mawl&n& 
Mufti Mahmüd in 1977 was an attempt to overthrow the modernists 
and establish an Islamic system of government in Pakistan. The 
military intervened and the ‘Ulama’ failed in their attempt. The 
struggle and the demand for the Islamization of Pakistan contipues, 
and the ‘Ulam@ are still hopeful of success. 


The Modernists : 


It is obvious from the first constitutional draft presented by 
Liaqat Ali Khan to the Constituent Assembly that the modernists had 
decided to create the constitution of Pakistan in the light of Western 
democracy. When the pressure of the ‘Ulam@ increased, they 
modified their stand by putting Islamic elements here and there in the 
constitution to give it a religious colouring. In order to determine 
the intentions of the modernists about Pakistan's constitution, the 
following discussion contains some of the important speeches of the 
framers of the constitution. 


Khwaja Nazimuddin Introducing the Second constitutional 
draft, Nazimuddin (the second Prime Minister of Pakistan) claimed 
that, if the draft was adopted, it would make Pakistan an “Islamic 
democracy.” ?* Не said that the draft report did not transgress the 
limits of the holy Qur'án and the Sunnah. % The draft acknowledged 
the supremacy of the legislature and accepted the suggestion that a 
Board of ата’ be appointed with advisory powers. It was stated 
that even if the Board unanimously rejected the opinion of the legis- 
lature, it could have no powers to veto the legislation. However, it 
would be returned to the legislature for reconsideration and the final 


(61) МАРР, vol. 1, no. 3, 17th April 1972, р 299. 
(62) Choudhury, p. 63 
(63) Ibid,pp 63, 79-80. 
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decision by the Assembly would require not only a majority vote, but 
also a majority vote of Muslim members. ** In respect to the presi- 
dent, the second draft maintained that he should be a Muslim. Nazim- 
uddin defended this opinion by saying that it was according to the 
spirit of Islam that the president of Pakistan should be a Muslim. 
It was no less democratic. He cited examples from other countries 
that had similar provisions in their constitutions. He said that in 
England the king had to belong to the Church of England. Therefore, 
in Pakistan the Head of State should be a Muslim, and this was not a 
departur from democracy. % 


A. K. Brohi. | Вгобі, the Law Minister, speaking on the third 
constitutional draft, said that there were three important elements in 
the draft proposal: (1) the repugnancy clause; (2) the Directive 
Principles of State Policy ; and (3) the Head of State should be a 
Muslim. ® Speaking about the Directive Principles of State Policy, 


he said that this was not novel in the constitution of Pakistan. The 


first experience was made in Ireland, and then in India. It was the 
programme of the State which the government would endeavour to 
implement. He said that in Pakistan, the State policy was Islamic, 
and the government of Pakistan would endeavour to apply it. 91 


With regard to the repugnancy clause, Brohi admitted that the 
legislative body was not sovereign in Islam. It was different from the 
British Parliament, which was sovereign and not subject to limitation. 
In Islam, the Assembly ought to work within the limits prescribed by 
Allah. % 


There should be a method to check that the law was not repug- 
nant to the holy Qur'àn and the Sunnah. Yet who should determine 


(64) Ibid., pp. 71-74. 
(65) Ibid., p. 64. 
(66) CAPD, vol. xv, по 13, 23rd October 1953, р. 333. 
(67) Ibid., p. 334. 
(68) Ibid , pp. 338-39. 
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this? Like the last report, he also recommended the appointment of 
a Board of 'Ulamd' with an advisory authority. But when this provi- 
sion was criticized by some members of the Assembly, Brohi conceded 
to their criticism and vested the authority in the Supreme Court. He 
said that Muslims did not believe in priesthood. They did not want 
any person in Pakistan to claim exclusive rights for himself in deter- 
mining the law of Islam. It was not the property of one or a few 
persons. Therefore, he suggested that this authority should be given 
to the Supreme Court. 98 


In respect to the Head of State being a Muslim, Brohi believed 
that this was not undemocratic. He cited examples from Ireland, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Greece where such provisions 
were made in their respective constitutions. He also cited the 
examples of Muslim countries like Syria, Iraq, and Afghanistan, where, 
according to their constitutlons, the Head of State was supposed to 
be a Muslim. '? Brohi said that many ofthe provisions in the proposed 
draft were taken from the Government of India Act of 1935. He also 
explained the similarity of the draft proposal to that of the constitu- 
tions of India and Canada. Не said that a departure had been made 
in the Directive Principles of State Policy, but that was not a law. 
The repugnanoy provision dealt with future laws, not with existing 
laws. Therefore, the rights of minorities were duly protected. "! 
Further he said that the Head of State would be a Muslim, but his 
activites were limited. The Prime Minister and other ministers would 
exercise effective power and there Muslims and, non-Muslims could 
participate equally. "3 





(69) Ibid., p. 340. 
70) Pakistan Times, 23rd November 1953. 


(71) Ibid. See also A. K. Вгобі, Fundamental Law of Pakistan (Din Muhammad 
Press, Karachi, 1958); pp. 739-44. 


(72) Brohi, pp. 739-50. Brohl wrote that the name ''Islamic'' did пої make the 
country Islamic. It was not enforceable by law. There was no provision 
in the constitution of 1956 that could have made Islam an official religion. 
The Preamble and the Directive Principles of State Policy were also not 
enforceable, That the Head of State should be a Muslim was only 
symbolic. 
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T. I. Chundrigar. Speaking on the fourth constitutional draft, 
I. I. Chundrigar, the Law Minister, said that they had freely drawn 
from the last three reports of the Basic Principles Committee. How- 
ever, they had made some important changes in these reports in order 
to make the constitution as democratic as possible. з 


Discussing the Islamic provisions, he compared the old reports 
with this one. He said that there was mo provision in the old reports 
to bring the existing laws in accordance with Islam. They had added 
the provision in this report that all existing laws should be brought 
into conformity with Islam. Не said that this could be considered 
an important improvement. '* 


Chundrigar said that in the previous reports Islam was not 
applied to the economy of Pakistan. Those reports stated that a com- 
mission would be appointed after 25 years to make recommendations 
about the Islamization of the economy. Не said that the present one 
recommended the appointment of such a commission within one year 
after the enforcement of this constitution. This was real improve- 
ment. 18 


Chundrigar said that the last report of the B.P.C. had recognized 
the supremacy of the Supreme Court, which was now rejected, and 
the supremaey of the Assembly was restored. The Assembly would 
be guided by the “Islamic Advisory Council," having no authority to 
veto a bill. ™ 


He stated that the previous reports of the B.P.C. recommended 
the institution of a da'wah (preaching religion) group to encourage 
the people toward good and to discourage evils. He also said that 
8 clause was provided to set up an Islamic Research Institute and 


(73) Choudhury, p. 282. 
(74) Ibid. pp. 286-87. 
(75) Ibid., p. 287. 


(76) Ibid., p. 288. 
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Instruction in Advanced Studies to assist in the reconstruction of a 
Muslim society on a truly Islamic basis. "7 


Furthermore, Chundrigar said that this report provided that the 
president and other government officials, as the masses, were equal 
before the law and were answerable before the courts. He said that 
this was an important Islamic step.’ During the final discussion 
on the report, in response to the objections of the opposition that 
the report was neither Islamic nor democratic nor republican, Chund- 
rigar said that it was democratic because all powers were vested in 
the chosen representatives of the country. It was republican because 
it rejected the monarchy and a dynasty. It was federal because it 
divided powers among various provinces of Pakistan. He said that 
it was also Islamic because certain Islamic provisions were incorpo- 
rated into the draft proposal. ‘9 і 


Chaudhuri Mohammad Ali, Speaking on the fourth draft proposal, 
Mohammad Ali, the Prime Minister, said, ‘‘Our constitution must 
be democratic and it has been modelled on the British parliamentary 
system.’’®° Replying to the charges of opposition members that the 
constitution was neither democratic nor Islamic, he claimed that it 
was both Islamic and democratic. He said that Islamic provisions 
did not contradict the democratic nature of the country because the 
Islamic provisions were symtolic, not enforccable by law. He stated : 


On the other two issues, namely the name of the state and the 
head of the state being a Muslim, they are both of a symbolic 
character. I understand and appreciate the feelings of my non- 
Muslim brethren on this subject, but I am also sure that the vast 
bulk of the people of this country, both in East Pakistan and West 





(77) lbid , p. 289. 
(78) Ibid., р. 290. 


(79) CAPD, vol. i, no. 80, 29th February 1956, pp 3724-28. See also Chundri- 
gar's speech on Ist February 1956, CAPD, vol 1, no. 61, p. 2291. 


(80) CAPD, vol. i, no. 61, 1st February 1956, p. 2283. 
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Pakistan, attach importance to the symbolic character of the 
state of Pakistan. *! 


Khursheed Ahmad. Speaking on the constitution of 1962, First 
Amendment Bill of 1963, Khursheed Ahmed, the Law Minister, said 
that Pakistan was created not because of language, race, colour, or 
economic oneness; it was created because the people wanted to live 
together according to Islam. No constitution would be acceptable to 
the people which did not reflect their ideals. Pointing towards the 
Islamic provisions in the constitution, he said that they were not less 
than those in the constitution of 1956. He pointed out that ‘‘the 
character of the constitution and the character of the people both 
point out that the name of the State ought to be ‘Islamic Republic.’ ''9* 


During his speech, Khursheed Ahmad admitted that the present 
court system in Pakistan could not determine what was Islamic and 
what was not. Our judges are not qualified to pass judgements on 
religious matters. Discussing the repugnancy clause, he stated that 
powers should not be given to the Supreme Court to decide about 
Islamic law. He said, `I think that if this matter is entrusted to courts, 


- as they are presently constituted, it would not be beneficial." ® He 


emphasized this by saying: 


I say professional judges, who are assisted by professional lawyers 
in the present state and courts, are not competent to give their 
final judgement in regard to controversies which pertain to the 
complex questions of the interpretation of Muslim laws.?* 


The Law Minister did not say anything further about how Pakistan 
could be Islamized and to whom the responsibility of Islamization 
should be given. He recognized the supremacy of the Assembly, but 
suspected that the Assembly was not competent to decide about Islamic 
laws. He suggested that they should wait until a climate of Muslim 


(81) CAPD, vol i, no 8), 29th March 1956, p. 3719. 
(82) NAPD, vol. i, no. 8, March 1963, p. 495. 

(83) Ibid., p. 498. 

(84) Ibid., p. 499, 
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ideas was created, which would be represented in the Assembly and 
represented in the legislatures, thereby Islamizing the whole society 
and taking legislative measures. 9 


Abdul Hafiz Pirzada. The People's Party came to power in 1972 
with the slogan of ‘Islamic Socialism." It promised to provide 
the people with bread, clothing, and shelter. When the Party was 
criticized for its ignorance of Islam, it modified the stand and 
called it Mustwat Muhammadi (Muhammad’s social justice). In the 
constitution of 1973, the People's Party tried to include its programmo 
of socialism, but it was opposed by the ‘ата’. Speaking on the 
constitutional draft of 1973, Abdul Hafiz Pirzada, Minister of Law 
and Parliamentary Affairs, said that tbe ‘U/amd’ of Pakistan, the 


opposition members in the Assembly, were opposed to the term 
“Islamic Socialism,” that they did not want even to say the words 


‘Islamic Socialism." They were like a Hindu woman who would 
not mention the name of her husband. 9* 


Pirzada said that the People’s Party was accused of making anun- 
Islamic and undemocratic constitution. But this did not matter. The 
people of Pakistan were with them, and no one could deceive them. 
His party wanted to end landlordism, industrialism and exploitation, 
and declared that the people of Pakistan would accept their constitu- 
tion. 87 


Throughout his speech, Pirzada did not even mention the word 
“Islam” except in the term ‘Islamic Socialism." However, he empha- 
sized that Pakistan was democratic and his draft constitution was 
democratic; therefore, his party would protect democracy in Pakistan.5? 


Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto. Speaking to the Assembly in his first presi- 
dential address, Bhutto, President and latter Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, said: 


(85) Ibid. 
(86) NAPD, vol. ii, no. 33, 7th April 1973, pp. 2152-53: 
(87) Ibid., pp. 2153-54. 


(88) Ibid., рр. 2151-54. 
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The demand for Pakistan held the enchanting promise of a home- 
land where economic and social justice would prevail and where 
all men and women would be equal. 8 


Yet he said that the capitalist Hindus resisted its independence 
because they wanted its economic, political, and cultural enslavement.?! 
He said that Pakistan meant to its masses not only freedom from 
exploitation by non-Muslims, but also a land where social justice pre- 
vailed and oppression of the poor by the rich would cease. ?! Bhutto 
said that “Islamic Socialism” was not a new concept; it was taught by 
Jinnah and Liaqat Ali Khan. He said that everybody paid lip service 
and did not implement Islamic socialism in Pakistan. Those who 
ruled Pakistan exploited the masses without solving their economic 
woes. Bhutto also stated that the Interim Constitution adopted was 
based on the Government of India Act of 1935 and in conjunction with 
the Independence Act of 1947, with consequential amendments. f 


On the whole, Bhutto, in his first important speech to the Assemb- 
ly, did not talk about or even mention the establishment of an 
Islamic ideology. This was a elear departure from his predecessors. 
Speaking to the Assembly on the last day of the constitution bill of 
1973, hesaid that the problem of provincial autonomy had been solved. 
The constitution provided elauses for the supremacy of the legis- 
lature. In a parliamentary system, the legislature should be supreme. 
Pakistan’s system was parliamentary ; therefore, its legislature should 
also be supreme. ії 


ANALYSIS OF ISLAMIC PROVISIONS IN THE CONSTITUTIONS OF PAKISTAN 


One thing that is common to all the constitutions of Pakistan is 
that Islam has been treated as a contributing factor, not as an ideology 


(89) NAPD, vol. i, no. 1, 14th April 1972, p. 34. 
(90) lbid. 


(91) Ibid, p. 38. 
(92) Ibid , p. 53. 


(93) Ibid., pp. 54-55. 
(94) NAPD, vol. xi, no. 36, 10th April 1973, р. 2466. 
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from which everything emanates. All of Pakistan’s constitutions 
reserve a place for “Islamic provisions." * Islam has been treated 
as if it has nothing to do with the rest of the constitution. After 
studying the constitutions of Pakistan, the writer is convinced that 
the modernists have followed the Western philosophy of temporal 
versus spiritual. A separate place was provided for *'Islamic provi- 
sions’’ to keep the tempora! structure of the constitution distinct. 


Publicly, the modernists claimed that Islam is a way of life, con- 
trolling and guiding all aspects of life and afterlife. Practically, they 
intended to separate Islam from the temporal without ever admitting 
it. This is the real problem in Pakistan: the rulers say onc thing to 
the masses but then do something else. 


All the constitutions of Pakistan agree that the Head of State 
should be a Muslim. The constitution of 1973 provides that the 
Prime Minister should also be a Muslim. * This seems to have no 
significance because the overwhelming majority of Pakistan's popula- 
tion is Muslim. It is logical that the President or Prime Minister 
should also be a Muslim. The demand of the ‘Ulamda’ was that the 
Head of State should be an ‘Alim (Islamic scholar) and a practising 
Muslim. But obviously this was not accepted by the modernists. 


There are some Islamic provisions in the “preamble” of every 
constitution of Pakistan and also in the “Directive Principles of 
State Policy." But they are not enforceable by law. Their enforce- 
ment depends on the good wishes of the Head of State. "7 


The only Islamic provision in the constitutions of Pakistan en- 
forceable by law is that there should bc no law which is repugnant to 
the holy Qur'ün and the Sunnah. According to this provision, it was 





(95) For the Islamic provisions, sec The Constitation of 1956, part xil, chapter 1; 
articles 197-198 ; The Constitution of 1962, the First Amendment Bill, 1963; 
The Constitution of 1973, part ix, articles 227-231. 

(96) Constitution of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan, 1973, chapter 3, article 91, 
paragraph 2. 


(97) It is stated in the “Directive Principles” of every constitution that they are 
not enforceable by law. See also Brohi, pp. 55, 740-69. 
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necessary for the government of Pakistan to take Steps necessary to 
implement Islamic laws and bring the existing laws in congruence with 
the holy Qur'àn and the Sunnah, The constitution of 1956 was 
enforced from 1956 to 1958; the constitution of 1962 was enforced 
from 1962 to 1969. The constitution of 1973 operated effectively 
during Bhutto's regime, but thereafter was held in abeyance because 
of martial law. Nothing or very little has been done by the various 
governments of Pakistan during the period from 1956 to 1977 to 
Islamize the laws of Pakistan. 


Since the ‘‘Preamble” and the “Directive Principles of State 
Policy” are not enforceable by law, if they are taken out of the cons- 
titution, there is little left that is Islamic, other than those one or 
two articles of ‘Islamic provisions." This is the Islamic character 
of the constitution of Pakistan! Viewing and analyzing the 1973 
constitution, Fazlur Rahman characterized it as an "Islamic fetish" 
by saying that the form in which Islam has been treated in all the 
constitutions of Pakistan is most unfortunate, ?? 


APUL. ID EID e i i MR 


(98) Fazlur Rahman, “Islam and the New Constitution of Pakistan,’ Conter- 
porary Problem of Pakistan (E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1974), pp. 36-39, 
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A RECONSIDERATION OF THE DEMEANOUR 
OF A PROMINENT UMAYYAD GOVERNOR, 
AL-HAJJAJ IBN YUSUF AL-THAQAFI 


Z. I. OSENI 


Al-Hajjāj ibn Yüsuf al-Thaqafi was an Umayyad governor first 
in Arabia and later in Iraq and the East. He was a controversial 
figure and had traits which were somehow contradictory. This paper 
is an attempt towards an objective reconsideration of the character of 
the man. One ofthe problems with the study of his life is that it is 
fraught with severe and damaging criticism-of the governor. Many of 
the old Arab historians were as severe to al-Hajjaj as he was to his 
recalcitrant subjects. After all most of the works on him were 
written during the Abbasid period (C.E. 750-1258) when for obvious 
reasons the writers were hostile to most Umayyad rulers.! 


The paper is divided into eight sections. The first section deals 
with the life of al-Hajjáj in brief. Sections ii and iii dwell on his seve- 
rity and hatred of insults respectively, while section ту is on his sense of 
justice. Sections v, vi and vii treat his attitude to women, his genero- 
sity and oratory respectively. The last section is the conclusion. 


I 


Al-Hajjàj was born іп al-Ta’if among the Bani Thaqif in А.Н. 4/ 
c.x. 661. 1 His father was a poor Qur’dnic teacher in the town. 
Being intelligent he learnt how to read the Qur'án very early, and 
later joined his father in teaching children.? 


(1) Some of the writers were [bn Qutaybah (d. 889); al-Mubarrad (d. 898); al- 
Isbahani (d 967); al-Tabart (d. 923); and al-Jahiz (d. 868). Some of their 
works will be referred to in due course. 


(2) A. Dietrich, ‘‘Al-Hadjdjady ibn Yasuf," in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
vol. пі (new edition, E. J. Bill, Leyden, 1970, ), p. 40. 


(3) ‘Abd al-Latif Shararah, a/-H4jjaj Tághlyat al-' Arab (Dar al-Makshaf, Beirut, 
1950), p. 81; ‘Amr ibn Bahr al-Jahiz, 0/- Во) дп wa al-Tabin, vol. i (3rd 
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During the turbulent years that greeted the death of Mu'&wiyah I, 
the founder of the Umayyad dynasty, al-Hajjàj joined the army as a 
young man. His fame rested on his absolute loyalty to the Umayyad 
house and his devotion to the service of 'Abd al-Malik ibn Marwán 
in particular.* The latter had succeeded his father in 685 at a time 
when a large part of the Arab empire was firmly under the rule of 
‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr. After the reconquest of Iraq by the 
Umayyads, which culminated in the murder of Mus'ab ibn al-Zubayr, 
the Caliph sent а1-Најјај to Mecca to liquidate Ibn al-Zubayr in 692." 
Al-Hajjàj carried out the assignment with unequalled ferocity and 
bombarded the Ka'bah in which Ibn al-Zubayr sought refuge with 
stones from the mountain Abü Qubays, and eventually annihilated 
Ibn al-Zubayr.5 By this action al-Hajjàj removed that greatest threat 
to Umayyad rule. 


As a reward, al-Hajjàj was made governor of the Hijaz, Yemen 
and Yamamah. After a two-year rule, he was transferred to Kufa 
as Governor of Iraq and the Eastern territories, an area which was the 
most turbulent in the empire.’ In early 695, he stormed Kufa and 
began a reign of terror. There were many insurrections in the area, 
and these he crushed promptly. The uprisings included those of 
the Kharijites, Ibn Jarad, and ‘Abd а!-Каһтаӣп ibn al-Ash'ath.8 The 
governor descended heavily on the Iraqi malcontents and massacred 





edition, Maktabat al-Khanijt, Cairo, and Maktabat al-Hilal, Beirut, 1968), 
p. 202. 


(4) Shararah, р. 87; Mahmad Taymar, Iba Jala (Dar al-Ma‘arif, Cairo, 1965), 
PP. 13-25 


(5 Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari, Ta'rikh al-Rusul wa al-Mulnk, ed. Muham- 
mad Аба al-Fadl Ibrahim (Dar al-Ma'arif, Cairo, 1964), p. 174 


(6) АЇ-Табагі gave details of al-Hajjaj’s attack on Mecca and the various 
incidents which took place. (bid, pp. 187-92.) 


(7) See al-Ha)jaj's speeches on this in Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, а/- "ча al-Fartd, ed. 
Karam al-Bustani vol. xv (Matba‘at a]-Manahil, Beirut, 1953), рр. 129-32. 


(8) See Dietrich, р. 40; P. K. Нин, History of the Arabs (10th edition, Mac- 
millan, 1970), p. 208; L У Vaglieri, “ “Аба al-Rahman ibn al-Ash'ath," 
10 The Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol 1(new edition, 1954), pp. 715-19. 
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them , thanks to the constant reinforcements which he received from 
Syria when necessary. 


The governor’s last ten years were spent in carrying out far-reach- 
ing reforms. He improved agriculture in the area and evolved new land 
policies, both of which were beneficial to the government and the 
masses at large. These reforms were, however, at the expense of 
the non-Arab Muslims (Mawali) whom he burdened with extortionate 
taxation not sanctioned by Islam.!! 


Al-Hajjaj’s fear of ceaseless uprisings in Basra and Kufa made 
him build a new capital called Wasit at a cost of about 43 million 
dirhams.'? Though the city is now in ruins, some excavation works 
were initiated at the site in the fourth decade of this century.!! 


As part of the Arabization policy of the Umayyad empire, the 
Caliph ‘Abd al-Malk and his lieutenant, al-Hajjàj, minted the first 
purely Arab coins.'4 The viceroy personally supervised his mints in 
Kufa and later in Wasit.. Moreover, al-IHajjáj's most lasting contri- 
bution to the Arab civilization in general was his reform of Arabic 
orthography meant to facilitate the reading of the Qur'án. He ordered 
two scholars named Nasr ibn ‘Asim al-Laythi and Yahya ibn Ya'mur 
to supply dots and vowels for the Qur'àn so that people (especially the 
non-Arabs and Arabs born and brought up in non-Arab environments) 
would be able to read the sacred text with relative ease !5 


(9) Waglicri, p. 717. 
(10) Dietrich, p. 41. 


(11) Reuben Levy, The Social Structine of Islam (Cambridge University Press, 
London, 1969), р 58. 


(12) Shararah, р 180; Мал Ma'raf, al-Madkhal fi Ta'rikh а!-Нафагаї 
al-‘Arabiyah (5th edition, Ma{ba‘ah Wizarat al-Tarbryah, Baghdad, 1965), 
pp. 220-21 


(13) Ман Мата, Madáris Wasi: (Matba‘at al-Irshad, Baghdad, 1966), 
pp. 26-31. 


(14) Dietrich, p. 41; Levy, p. 304. 


(15) Sabah ‘Abbas al-Salim, ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Thaqaft: Мавишйа min Khilal 
Qurá'atihi (1st ed., Dar al-Tarbryah, Baghdad, 1975), p. 20. 
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Throughout his life as an Umayyad stalwart, al-Hajjaj served 
‘Abd al-Malik and his successor, al-Walid I, faithfully and even defied 
public outcry against his extreme severity in handling his subjects. 
When he died in 714 the people of Iraq jubilated openly in the streets. !° 
When al-Hasan al-Basri, the renowned ascetic, heard of the news, he 
thanked God and said, '*O God, it is You who killed him; please, put 
an end to his habitual practices.”""" The reaction of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz was prostration and gratitude to God for removing the 
*tyrant"!8 who had consolidated the Umayyad throne for the Mar- 
wanids, a throne which ironically he (‘Umar) was to ascend three 
years later. 


II 


Al-Hajjáj was a harsh ruler. He himself knew this and boasted 
of it, and justified it in his speeches.!? To him, it was a good thing 
to treat the ‘Iraqis with utmost severity because they were ‘‘people 
given to hypocrisy and schism." It is on record that he once said, 
“A harsh government may harm a few; a weak government harms 
all." 20 Severity as a trait is glaring throughout his life. The odes 
(qasá' id) and satires (hija) composed on him portray one aspect or 
another of his severe treatment of people. 


Was what made his harshness so notorious the manner in which 
Islam regards the sacredness of the soul of man? According to this 
belief, 


(16) Shararah, p. 196. 


(17) Таһа al-Hajiri (ed.), al-Bukhala’ li al-J4Aiz, Dhakha’ir al-' Arab, 23 (Dar 
al-Ma‘arif, Cairo, n.d.), “Notes,” р. 273. 


(18) Shararah, p 200. 


(19) See his speeches in [bn ‘Abd Rabbih, vol xv, pp. 129-32; al-Qalqashandi, 
Sub al-A‘sha fi SIna'at al-Insha’, vol. 1(Wizarat al-Thaqafah wa al-Irshad 
al-Qawmi, Cairo, 1963), pp. 218-20; and Ahmad Muhammad al-Haft, 
Adab al-Siyasah fi al-'Asr al-Umawt (5th ed., Dar Nahdah Misr hi &l-Tab' 
wa al-Nashr, Cairo, 1979), pp. 287-90. 


(20) Eric Schroeder (tr), Muhammad's People: A Tale by Anthology (The 
Bond Whedright Company, Portland, Maine, 1955), p. 230. 
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God made the form (in essence) of man in His own Form; and no 
one could unravel the mystery of man’s formation except God 
Himself. One who wishes to destroy the formation beyond the 
limits of law becomes an aggressor over his own self. He wishes 
to destroy that which God wishes to rehabilitate. To treat God's 
creatures with kindness and to safeguard them are better than 
enforcing His law with severity. * 


Many Muslim scholars from the late 7th century С.В. onwards 
condemned al-Hajjaj for his severity on the basis of this pious 
belief. 22 An old woman is said to have made a statement similar to 
Hasan al-Basri’s own, thus, “О God, you caused him to die ; cause 
his habitual practices to die too.” 2? 


When al-Ha jjàj's was on his death-bed, we are told, his prisons were 
filled with 50,000 men and 30,000 women МО ‘Abd al-Latif Sharürah 
has given a more gory portrayal He states that, apart from the great 
number of people killed on the battlefields, al-Hajjàj executed 120,000 
people. Furthermore, 50,000 men and 30,000 women died in his prisons. 
Worse still, of the women who died in his prisons, 16,000 were 
stripped naked! Men and women were indiscriminately mixed up to- 
gether in the jail-houses, and there was no shelter from the scorching 
sun of summer or the heavy rains of winter. 9 On his own part, 
al-Tha‘alibi says that four men ın the Islamic period who killed more 





(21) Moulvi S A. Q. Husaini, Ibm al-'Arabt the Great Mystic and Thinker 
(Shaykh Muhammad Ashraf Publications, Lahore, 1970), p. 96. 


(22) Jobs al-Hayirt, р. 273. 
(23) Al-Japiz, vol. in, p. 271. 


(24) Ahmad Hasan al-Zayyat, Ta'iikh al-Adab al-‘Arabt (25th ed, Dar 
Nahjah Misr li al-Tab' wa al-Nashr, Cairo, п d.), p. 193. Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbib (vol. xx, p. 75) talks of 120 000 prisoners! It is alleged that tho 
viceroy's oppression was so much that ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz once 
lamented, ‘‘Al-Walid in Syria, al-Hajjaj 1n-Iraq, Qurrah ibn Shank in 
Egypt, ‘Uthman :bn Hayyan in the Hijaz, and Muhammad ibn Yusuf in 
Yemen! By God, the earth is filled with oppression!" See al-Mubarrad, 
al-Kamil, ed. Muhammad Aba al-Fadl Ibrahim and al-Sayyid Shahatab, 
vol. ii, p. 109; and also Sbararah, p. 200. 


(25) Ibid., р. 175, quoting al-Mas‘adi, Muraj al-Dhahab, vol. in, p. 105. 
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than a million are al-Hajjaj b. Yüsuf, Abū Misa al-Khurásáni, Babik 
and al-Barqa‘i. *? 


One might dare to say that the above figures should be treated 
with caution though the thesis that al-Hajjaj killed thousands and 
imprisoned thousands stands clear. The sources quoted did not give 
any clear and objective analysis as to the categories of people impri- 
soned or killed, their offences (1f any) and whether or not the viceroy 
was justified in treating them the way he did. Modern scholarship 
does question the authenticity of the figures. 3" Severe as al-Hajjaj 
was in his government, he sometimes changed his mind and pardoned 
his offenders. One one occasion, for example, the viceroy was slay- 
ing some prisoners when one of them turned to him and pleaded, 
"Ву God, if we have been so bad as to commit the offence, you have 
not done well not to pardon us!" The viceroy was moved by the 
Statement and he exclaimed, ‘‘Fie to these corpses | Why has there 
not been anyone among them to speak well like this? " It is reported 
that he then stopped the killings. 28 


All the same, this viceroy's major weakness was his impatience, 
andthis almost led to his downfall when he clashed with Ibn al- 
Ash'ath, a formidable army general who rebelled against him. Al- 
Hajjaj lacked Ailm (clemency) which in Mu‘awiyah I, the founder of 
the Umayyad dynasty, was in abundance. It is doubtful, however, 
whether Mu'áwiyah's type of clemency and cool disposition could 
have won the Umayyads the hearts of the Iraqi populace of al-Hajjaj’s 
era. After all even the clement Mu'àwiyah needed the services of 
Ziyád b. Abih, whose severity is often compared to al-Hajjaj’s, in 
order to maintain law and order in Iraq. 


10 


Al-Hajjàj hated insults and was very sensitive to people's utterances 
and behaviour. Unfortunately, the Iraqis very often insulted him. 


(26) Al-Qalqashandt, vol. i, p. 445. 
(27) Dietrich, p. 42. 
(28) Al-Jahiz, vol. i, p. 259. 
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Many Arab literary historians quote these abuses with tacit approval. 
The following are some examples. 


One day a cupper visited the viceroy to cup his head. The man 
impudently placed his cupping implement on the viceroy’s neck and 
questioned him about the rebellion of Ibn al-Ash‘ath. The viceroy 
promised to narrate the event to him some other time, But the cupper 
insisted on being told the story right there. Al-Hajjàj swore to him 
that he would tell him the whole story later. 


After the cupping exercise, al-Hajjaj invited him to his chamber 
and told him that he was ready to narrate the whole story to him. 
He called for a number of soldiers and ordered them to whip the 
cupper as he narrated the story of Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s revolt to him 
in detail. By the time the story ended the cupper has received about 
500 lashes, and was almost dead. А1-Најјај then released him and 
sarcastically asked him to come to him whenever he would like to hear 
the story of another rebel, М 


Secondly, al-Jahiz reports the following dialogue between al- 
Најјај and a Khārijite : 

Al-Hajjij : Have you collected the Qur'&n together? 

The Kharijite: Was it scattered that I should gather it? 

Al-Hajjaj : Do you read it aloud? 

The Kharijite : I read it as I look at it. 

Al-Eajjaj : Have you memorized it? 


The Khárijite: Do I fear that it will run away so that I should 
memorize it ? 


Al-Hajjaj: What have you to say about the Commander of the 
Faithful, ‘Abd al-Malik 7 


The Kharijite: God curse him and you too. 


(29) Aba al-Hasan al-Hilgl ibn al-Mupsin al-Sabr, Tuk fat al-Umara’ ft Ta'rikh 
al-Wuzara’, ed. ‘Abd al-Sattar Аршай Firgj (Dar Ibya’ al-Kutub al- 
"Агаріуаб, Сако, 1958), pp. 121-22. . 
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Al-Hajjaj: You will be slain. How will you meet God? 


The Kharijite: I will meet Him with my deeds and you will 
meet Him with my blood, 20 


Al-Jahiz did not mention whether al-Hajjaj actually killed the Kh ягі- 
jite later. 


A third example is about a learned and respected confidant of 
а1-Најјај called Jami‘ al-Muharibi, The viceroy discovered through 
long association that Jàmi* was a traitor who insulted his intelligence. 
Consequently, he wanted to slay him, but the old scholar was able to 
flee successfully. It 15 narrated that Jami‘ did not favour al-Hajjaj’s 
construction of a new capital, Wasit, and he scolded the governor thus: 


You did not build it in your (native) town, and you have not 
given it to your children as an estate. This is the case of one 
prevented by arrogance from consultation and one prevented by 
oppressiveness from (good) counsel. 3! 


The implication of this statement is clear. While the governor thought 
it worthwhile to work selflessly for the Umayyad power, Jami‘ wanted 
him to work for his native town, Taif, and his children alone. 
Jami‘ also had the guts to advise the viceroy on another occasion 
thus: 


If they (the Iraqis) had loved you, they would have obeyed you, 
but they have no sympathy for you on account of your genealogy 
or for your town or your own self. You should eschew what 
scares them away from you and do what brings them near you. 
Seek the goodwill of those below you (and those above you will 
give it to you). Your infliction (of punishment) should eome after 
your threat, and your threat after your (favourable) promise. *? 


There is a contradiction in this statement. The Iraqis had formed an 
opinion about al-Hajjà] on account of his humble origin, being a 
Thaqafi like Ziyad who had ruled them with an iron hand before, and 


(30) -Al-Jahiz, vol. п, pp. 148-49. 
(31) Ibid, р 135. 
(32) Ibid., p. 136. 
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for being an unbending stalwart of the Umayyads. How did Jami‘ 
expect the governor to change, and what results did he think that the 
viceroy’s softness towards the Iraqis would yield when the governor 
was a loyal Umayyad representative? 


The fourth example is about the viceroy’s encounter with a 
Kharijite woman. Не told the woman, “I will keep a sharp eye on 
you (Kharijites) and harvest you with vigour.” The woman simply 
remarked in a sarcastic tone, ‘‘You harvest while God sows.” ° By 
harvest here, the governor meant cutting off the heads of the Kharijites 
with utmost ruthlessness It is not reported, however, whether or not 
the viceroy thereafter killed the woman. 


IV 


The governor's sense of justice was extraordinarily high for his era 
which was noted for corruption. His problem, however, was that he 
hardly tempered justice with mercy. This is why his prefects feared 
him and did their best to satisfy him. The Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik him- 
self knew this and sometimes intervened when the viceroy was going 
too far to get justice done. An example is a letter which al-Hajjàj 
wrote to ‘Abd al-Malik to bring ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr, governor of 
Yemen, to him to be punished for an offence he committed. ‘Urwah’s 
crime was that he embezzled State funds unjustly. After committing 
the offence, ‘Urwah fled to Damascus and was being harboured by 
the Caliph. In the said letter, al-Hajjàj requested the Caliph to send 
him ‘Urwah and reminded the Commander of the Faithful that the 
fund embezzled was God’s money, and that by compelling him to 
refund it other people’s desire to commit such an offence will be 
killed. 26 The letter shows how committed to justice the viceroy was. 
Imagine a governor of a province within an empire demanding from 
his sovereign, the Caliph, to send another ex-governor to him to face 
charges levelled against him ! 


Another illustration of the viceroy’s sense of justice is given by 
one of his officers named ‘Ubayd b. Abi Mukh&rig.*® ‘Ubayd was 





(33) Ibid. р 316. 
(34) Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, vol. xx, pp. 72-73. 
(35) Schroeder, p. 220. 
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appointed in charge of agriculture in Iraq and was afraid of his gover- 
nor because of his grim inflexibility. Не went to an old Persian sage 
named Jamil b. Suhayr for advice. The latter asked him whether he 
wanted to satisfy al-Hajjaj, the treasury, ог his conscience. 'Ubayd's 
reply was that he wanted to satisfy ail the three. The old man said, 


Well, keep these four rules : the first, leave thy gate open and 
keep no ushers; in that way any man will know he can get to thee 
if he wills, and thy deputies will be the more affeared of 
thee. Next, let thy underlings have long hearings with thee; a 
governor always gets a better name that way. Third, let thy 
decrees be fair, the same for the richand poor. Last, give no man’s 
ambition the slightest hold on thee; never take a present from 
an underling, for the man who gives it will not be content till he 
got twice 4s much again, let alone unsavoury tales that come of 
it Do these four things, and thou mayest flay thy sheep from 
the napes of their necks to their tails’ ends, and they will thank 
thee for it. And still Hajjáj can have nothing against thee. ?* 


The two examples cited above, in addition to other incidents 
in al-Hajjaj's life, do show that he was extremely just and honest. 
To him, tempering justice with undue mercy would encourage people 
to act unjustly. In his chequered career there were certain issues on 
which he disagreed with many of his subjects and critics as regards 
justice. Certain policies which he implemented in all honesty, think- 
ing that he was just, were regarded by multitudes of his detractors, 
who felt the iron hand, as oppressive and unjust. 97 


V 


Al-Hajjàj was a sober and austere man. These qualities affected 
his relations with women. He married for the first time at about 
the age of twenty years He thereafter wedded many more, and 
divorced them at wil. He married and divorced two of 


(36) Ibid., p. 220. 


(37) This gulf is illustrated by some of al-Hajjij's speeches. See, for example, 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, vol. xv, pp. 121-35. 


(38) Shararah, pp. 142-43. 
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Nu'màn b. Bashir’s daughters, one after the other, despite the fact 
that Nu'màn was one of his close associates.3® Furthermore he 
married Hind, a daughter of al-Muhallab, his subordinate commander 
in Persia. He divorced her too. On the list of his ex-wives were a 
woman called Fariyah and another one who was a sister of Kh&lid, 
sub-governor of Kufa under Bishr b. Marwan. 19 


The most prominent woman married by al-Hajjaj was Hind bint 
Asma’ b. Kharijah, a woman whose father was a distinguished per- 
sonality in Kufa. Hind by and large became part of the successive 
government of Iraq. Firstly, she was married by ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr. 
After his exit, and when Bishr b Marwàn became governor of Iraq, he 
married her and had two boys by her Al-Hajjaj could not be an excep- 
tion ; he was persuaded by two of his close friends, 'Anbasah and Abü 
Burdah, to marry Hind. Abü Burdah was assigned the duty of speaking 
to Hind on behalf of the viceroy. *! Al-Hajjaj eventually snarried her. 
Nevertheless, he divorced her later when the lady told him that 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziy&d's palace in Basra was more magnificent than 
his own palace, * perhaps an exaggeration of the factor which 
actually led to the divorce. 


Of the women whom he tried unsuccessfully to marry two stand 
out. The йг, was Zajalah bint Manzür al Fazàriyah, the widow of 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr. After eliminating Ibn al-Zubayr, al-Hajjaj 
woed his widow, Zajalah, in Mecca and tried his best to win her love. 
Zajalah. however, refused bluntly and ridiculed him for his harsh 
and rash manners. ? The second woman was Umm Kulthüm bint 
‘Abd Allah b. Ja'far al-Hashimi. The viceroy tried to associate himself 
with the Prophet Muhammad’s clan, Band Hashim, by this marriage. 


(39) Ibid, pp 142-43. 
(40) Ibid, р 193. 


(41) Al-Isbahani, Kab al-Aghant, ed. [brahim al-Abyart (Dar al-Sha‘b, 
Cairo, 1970», vol xxii, рр. 8070-77; Taymar, pp. 84-88. 


(42) Al-Isbahant, vol xxi, р 8077. 
(43) Shararah, р. 134. 
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Unfortunately for him, the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik stopped him from 
following the issue to a conclusive end. ** 


Al-Hajjaj’s rough deal with women thus points to the fact that 
his harsh and temperamental disposition proved incompatible with 
the cultivation of a lasting association with women. 


Another illustration of the viceroy’s attitude towards women is 
found in a letter he wrote to one of his prefects, al-Hakam b. Ayyüb. 
In the letter, the viceroy asked al Hakam to help him find a good wife 
forhis son The letter goes thus : 


Find a wife for ‘Abd al-Malik b. al-Hajjaj. a beautiful woman 
from afar (or) a good woman from nearby ; honoured in her tribe, 
humble in herself, a slave- woman to her husband. € 


In his reply, al-Hakam wrote, ‘‘I have found her but for the large size 
of her breasts." *° Al-Hajjaj wrote back stating that the upper portion 
of a woman’s chest was not good enough unless her breasts were 
large. Я 


The above story throws more light on the viceroy's way of looking 
at women. Firstly, he admired beautiful women with big busts. 
Secondly, such women should be honoured for their good traits among 
their tribes. Thirdly, and perhaps most importantly, the ideal woman 
must be ready to offer slavish submission to her husband. 


Thus, in spite of the governor's sober and hursh character in addı- 
tion to his high sense of responsibility, he did associate with many 
women. Nevertheless, he did not allow such associations to disturb 


(44) Al-Mubarrad, vol. 1, pp. 349-50; Taymar, рр 68-71. The Caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik prevented the viceroy from wedding the girl. Seo Muhammad 
Ahmad Jad al-Mawla eral, Qasas al-‘Arab, vol. iu (4th ed, Dar 
Ipy&' al-Kutub al-'Arabtyah, Cairo, 1962), р. 151. 

(45) Al-Jahiz, vol. iv, p. 8. 

(46) loid. 


(47) Ibid. 
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him as an Umayyad henchman and governor of Iraq and the East. His 
advice to the Caliph al-Walid on how to treat women highlights the 
fact that, though he loved women, he did think that they should be 
confided in as regards State affairs. 48 


VI 


Al-Hajjàj could be very generous when he deemed it proper. 
There are many evidences to attest his munificence. He was generous 
to poets who called at his court such as Jarir, al-Farazdaq, Layla and 
the poetess, Layla al-Akhyaliyah. ** A Muslim woman was once 
captured in India by forces opposed to the Arab army; the woman 
shouted, ‘“‘Hajjaj!’? When the news reached the governor, he paid a 
ransom of 7,000 dirhams to save her. This was to prove that he 
deserved to be called upon for succour. 5? 


Another remarkable incident which portrays his generosity is 
what happened immediately after the suppression of Ibn al-Ash'ath's 
revolt. Asa sign of gratitude al-Hajjàj rewarded the Qaysite (mainly 
the northern Arabs) abundantly for their unflinching support tohis cause 
throughout the war. But, to his surprise, the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
wrote to him to be less generous with public funds. Perhaps, the 
Caliph sensed that the governor was deviating from his well known 
strictness. The viceroy replied to the letter in verse : 


By my life! The messenger has brought the pages written by you, 
which after dictation were folded and sealed. 


(48) For details on al--Hajjaj's advice to al-Walid I and the reaction of the 
Caliph’s wife, see Schroeder, pp. 228-29; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, vol. xx, pp. 
70-72 ; Jad al-Mawla, et. al., vol. ії, pp. 45-46, 146 and 411; al-Haft, рр. 

519-20. 


(49) For details on this, see Z. I. Oseni, "al-Hajjaj b Yasuf al-Thaqaft (661-714 
A.D.) 8s Portrayed in Umayyad Arabic Poetry" (unpublished doctoral 
thesis submitted in the Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies, Univer- 
sity of Ibadan, Ibadan, in 1984), pp. 148-213 and 281-383. 


(50) Khayr al-Din al-Zarkalt, al-A‘lam: Qamas Tarajim li Ashhur al-Rijal wa 


al-Nisa’ min al-‘Arab wa al-Musta'ribin wa al-Mustashrigin, vol. 1 (2nd 
ed., Beirut, Matba‘ah Kusta Tsumas & Co., Beirut, 1954), p. 175. 
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It is a letter which contains both gentle and harsh things and in 
which I have been admonished — admonitions are always useful to 
men of understanding. 


Many misfortunes befell me; for this I shall now supply explanations 
and also reasons and thus Justify myself. 


When I was a punishing scourge for the people without seeking 
personal advantage thereby — whether they were pleased or angry 
about this, whether I was praised or blamed or even abused by 
them —, 


(And when) in a country into which I came, on my arrival the fires 
of enmity blazed everywhere, 


Then I had endured of it all that is known to youand fought cease- 
lessly until death had almost overcome me! 


You have heard how many tumulis there have been there, and if 
someone else had been (there), he would have perished from terror. 


Always when they wished to commit one of their unhappy deeds, 
I preferred my head without disguising myself, 


And if braye men (i.e. the Qaysis) had not defended me against 
them, jackals and hyenas would have shared out my limbs, ©! 


When the Caliph received the reply, his heart was moved ; he conse- 
quently wrote back to his viceroy, asking h:m to act as he deemed 
proper, 5% 


The most obvious act of generosity shown by al-Hajjaj was 
feeding people. It was his habit to entertain about 10,000 guests every- 
day when he was governor of Iraq. He told the invitees that his mes- 
senger he sent to call them for a meal was the sun. ''When it rises, 


(51) Dietrich, p 42, quoting al-Mu‘arif b. Zakartya al-Nabrawani (d. 390/1000), 
Kitab al-Jalis al-Sahih (MS., Topkapisaray: Ahmed, Istanbul, vol. iii, 
2321, Folio 448). Some of the verses of the poem are given in Shararah, 
рр. 1C0-10]. 


(52) Duetrich, p. 42. 
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come for breakfast, and when it sets, come for dinner'' ; and people 
always responded to his call."? The mere fact that many people 
thronged the governor's house for breakfast and dinner everyday isa 
testimony that, after all, he was not as bad as he was often portrayed 
by most Arab historians of the Abbasid or post-Abbasid period. 


УП 


The governor was а great orator. His public addresses were 
characterized by brevity, constant swearing to God, and unalloyed 
loyalty to his Umayyad over-lords. He often equated loyalty to the 
Umayyad rulers to fidelity to God and Islam. Furthermore, the 
viceroy often flavoured his speeches with quotations from the Qur'án 
and from Arabic poetry. He used high-sounding expressions based on 
Arabic imageries which make his speeches pleasant to read. 


The summation of the effect of his addresses is that his audience’s 
fear of him was inextricably intertwined with their admiration for 
him. An Islamic pietist named Malik b. Dinar, who was a contem- 
porary of the viceroy in Kufa once remarked that al-Hajjáj was so 
eloquent that when he complained about the ingratitude and insubordi- 
nation of the Iraqis, one would pity him, regard him as truthful and 
the Ігадіз as liars and ingrates. * In spite of Sharárah's undisguised 
hostility to al-Hajjaj, he has admitted that the viceroy’s oratarial capa- 
bility was hardly parallelled in his era, and that if he were not an army 
general and governor, he would have definitely been a distinguished 
literary figure. Considering the oratorial output of al-Hajjàj in the 
context of the Umayyad era, he 1s one of the most distinguished ora- 
tors of the time. It 1s difficult to have any Umayyad caliph who was 
his equal 1n oratory. 


VII 


In the foregoing discussion a re-examination of the demeanour 
of al-Hajjàj has been attempted. The man was a very controversial 


(53) Al-Hoft p. 518; Aba al-Nasr, p. 64. 
(54) Al-Jahiz, vol. 1, p. 394. 


(55) Shararah, р. 187. For some of the notable speeches of al-Hajjaj, see Ibn 
‘abd Rabbih, vol xv, pp 121-35. 
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character who had been maligned in ancient history books, generally 
perhaps more than any other Umayyad dignitary. He was extremely 
Severe to his opponents and he saw this as essential, especially when 
viewed against the hostile people whom he had to govern. In spite 
of the hostility of many Arab historians to al-Hajjaj, they did not fail 
to record his high sense of justice which was probably unsurpassed 
during the Umayyad era. He did not believe in justice tempered with 
mercy. To be too soft, according to his philosophy of life, would 
encourage people to be disobedient to constituted authority. 


Al-Hajjaj was an embodiment of contradictions. In spite of his 
harshness (even to women), he was extremely generous. This, perhaps, 
shows that he was not as bad as he was projected ; it was the bellige- 
rence of the Iraqis and their fastidiousness that compelled him to treat 
them with so much severity. He had ready guests to entertain and 
dole out presents to. Finally, another factor that made people admire 
him was his oratory. He was one of the most eloquent officials in 
the Umayyad era. 


Thus lived the great al-Hajjaj. One may hope that with this study 
which sheds some light on some obscure aspects of his life, scholars 
of Arab history will understand better the character of al-Hajjàj, the 
henchman of the Umayyad caliphs, the harsh lover of women, the 
eloquent and generous governor of Iraq, and above all, the lover of 
justice who was ready to slit anybody’s neck to maintain law and order. 
Thus al-Hajjàj's name has come down in history as one of the most 
dynamic administrators and one of the fiercest rulers the Arabs have 
ever known. 
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MAWLAWI 21У: A BRIEF DESCRIPTION 
AND AN INTERPRETATION 


EDHEM RUHI FIGLALI 


Mawlawiyah is a farigah or Sufi order. Its name is derived from 
Mawlana, i.e. our master, a title given to Jalal al-Din al-Rumi (born 
in 604/1207 in Balkh and died on 5 Juma&da al-Akhirah 672/17th 
December 1273 in Quniyah). ! 


In every takkah (takyah or khanagdah or záwlyah), i.e. convents or 
darwish lodges, particularly in the convents of Mawlawiyah and Rifá'i 
orders, there is a central hall called sama‘khanah (literally, house of 
audition), the hall of celestial sounds, whefe the darwishes meet for 
the performance of their @’ins or religious ceremonies and public 
worship. Tlus is usually a square building of whitewashed masonry, 
with a domed and red-tiled roof. 


A gallery, supported by wooden pillars, surrounds the three sides 
of the fakkab ; one side of it is occupied by the mutribs (orchestra ог 
musicians) and the other two by women and children. ` 


The courtyard surrounding the takkah or sama‘khanah gives access 
to the cells of the darwishes and their Shaykh. In addition to these, 
one of.the important parts of the takkah is the kitchen, A murid, 
i.c. novice, who spends much of his time in praying and fasting, is 
instructed by the ashjibashi, i.e. chief of the kitchen, regarding his 
duties. Thus the kitchen plays an important role on the first stage of 
the novice. 


Besides gai. ing proficiency in the Mawlawi д'їп, the novice must 
also take part in the public services of the darwishes. Having satıs- 
factorily passed through his period of probation, the novice is reported 
by the ashjibüshi to the Shaykh as worthy of admission to the initiatorv 


(1) The term is also connected with the word fuwalla in the Qur'an, where it 
means, ‘you see the face of Allah, wherever you £uin." П. 115. 
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grade of the order. A meeting of all the brethren (ikhwan) is 
convened in the Jsm-i Jalil Hujrah, or the cell of the omnipotent 
name of Allah, which is the private assembly room of the takkah. 
When the ikhwan are assembled, the тича is led by the ashjibashi to 
the Prior, who occupies the seat of honour in the corner of the diwān. 
He kisses the extended hand of his superior, and seats himself on the 
floor before him. His sponsor, then, places his right hand on the neck 
and his left on the forehead of the murid The Shaykh takes off the 
murid's sikkah or kulah, і.е. tall felt hat, which the novice had worn 
with the rest of the Mawlawi costume during his novitiate. The Shaykh 
then proceeds to chant an sa. 


He, then, delivers an exhortation to the young disciple. At the 
end of the recital, he replaces the kulāh back on his head. The murid 
and his sponsor, now, place themselves in the middle of the room, 
where they assume a posture of profound humility with their heads 
bowed down. The ashJibáshi is addressed by the Shaykh as follows : 


May the services of the murid, thy brother, be agreeable to the 
Throne of the Eternal, and in the eyes of our Pir. May his satis- 
faction, his felicity and his glory grow in the nest of the humble, 
in the cell of the poor. Let us exclaim A@ in honor of our 
Mawlàána. 


The murid and his sponsor repeat hë. The former, then, kisses 
the hand of the Shaykh, who gives him some paternal advices on his 
new position, and concludes by asking all the members of the congre- 
gation to embrace and welcome their new brother. 


The main religious ceremony of the Mawlawiyah order is called 
sama‘, і e. audition which symbolizes Divine Love and ecstasy; in 
the mystical sense, absolute maturity and union with Allah. Sama‘ 
is a combination of rhythmic : ot nds and movements which Ісай men 
to a disciplined ecstasy that elevates him beyond buman weaknesses, 
passions and pettiness. In other words, this is a composition of 
sounds and ecstatic feelings resulting frcm music and poetry, through 
the rhythmical movements of the body. 


Through the music of the nay (reed-flute) and qudam (small 
double drum) and the undulations of love called sama‘ in which one 
enjoys at the same time the finest expression of art, Mawlana leads 
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the multitude dazzled by the false beauties of their external world to 
the depth of their inner and true nature. 


Music and sama‘ аге the prominent features of the @in of the 
Mawlawiyah order. The Turkish instrument nay has always been 
associated with the tns, for Mawlànà Jalal al-Din used it as a 
symbol for the soul emptied of se/f but filled with the Divine Spirit. 
This blessed soul, while living its terrestrial life in agony, remembers 
its union with Allah in the realm of eternity, and longs ardently for 
its deliverance from the world where it is a stranger, and in exile.* 


The number of darwishes taking part in the й'яп usually varies 
from fifteen to thirty, including the mutrib. The mutribs, who wear their 
kulahs or sikkaks with long cloaks, take their places in the gallery or 
the sama‘khanah, The darwishes, similarly dressed in their tannfirah, 
i.e. dancing skirts tucked up and covered by their mantles, enter the 
sama‘khanah barefooted, and seat themselves to the left of the door- 
way on the strip of the carpet. The Shaykh, who specially wears a 
green turban round his sikkah ог kulah, advances to a small red sheep- 
skin rug placed opposite the mutrib. The service begins at once, as 
he invites the darwishes to join him in reciting the Fatihah. This is 
followed by a du'à' or niydz to the Pir asking him for his intercession 
with Alláh and His Prophet Muhammad (p.b.u.h.). 


(2) In fact a Вга“ Sufi explains this "remembering state” in the following 
way: ''Seventy thousand veils separate Allah, the One Reality, from the 
world of matter and of sense. And every soul passes before his birth 
through these seventy thousand. Тһе inner half of these are veils of light, 
the other half veils of darkness. For every one of the veils of light passed 
through, in the journey towards birth, the soul puts off a divine quality; 
and for every one of the dark veils, it puts on an earthly quality. Thus the 
child 1s born weeping, for the soul knows its separation from Allah, the 
One Rea пу. And when the child cries in its sleep, it 1s because the soul 
remembers something of what it has lost. Otherwise, the passage through 
the veils has brought with it forgetfulness (ліз)дл), and for this reason 
man 18 called ;nsdn. He is пом, as it were, 1n prison in his body, separated 
by these thick curtains from Allah But the whole purpose of sufism, the 
way of the darwish, is to give him an escape from this prison, a recovery 
of the original unity with the One, while still in. this body." Reynold 
A. Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam (London, 1914), p. 15. 
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Then one of the darwishes chants the famous poem, Na‘t-i Pay- 
ghambari, written by Mawlana Jalal al-Din al-Rümi. This poem is 
written in praise of the Prophet Muhammad (p.b.u.h ), and is followed 
by an improvisation on the nay. After the nay performance, the mutribs 
begin to play the pashraw, which is the best-known form of Turkish 
music. 


At that moment, the darwishes sitting on the strip of the carpet 
stand up striking their hands on the floor. The samd‘zanbéshi, an elder 
who like the Shaykh or p&stnashin retains his cloak throughout the 
tin and does not join in the dawr or whirling, leaves his place from 
among the darwishes. His arms crossed on his breast, he bows to the 
right, then to the left of the Shaykh whose hand he kisses. He then 
takes up his position in the centre of the hall. 


The rest of the darwishes, who are known as ikhwān or brethren, 
take off their cloaks and let their fannürahs or skirts drop. They 
advance in a single file. With crossed toes, arms folded and hands 
grasping their shoulders they bow to the right and left of the Shaykh's 
sheep-skin rug and kiss the hand of the Shaykh, following the example 
of the samda‘zanbashi. The Shaykh in return kisses the kulah of 
each. 


Subsequently, they begin to whirl, balancing themselves on the 
left foot, while maintaining a rotatory motion with the right. Mean- 
while, the Shaykh remains standing with devout mien and downcast 
cyes. 


Gradually the arms of the darwishes are extended. The right hand 
is raised with the palm uppermost, and the left lowered with the palm 
turned downwards. The eyes are closed and the head inclined on the 
left shoulder. Mentally reciting the dhikr or remembrance, they 
whirl round the sama‘khanah, The faces of even the youngest darwishes 
wear an expression of deep serenity as they resolve to the sound of the 
nays and qudams which has an entrancing effect on those who under- 
stand its mystic language. The darwish or “Lover of Allāh” is 
isolated from the world in a rapture of spiritual love and communion 
with God. It explains the harmony of God's creation in which they 
circle like stars of heaven. 
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In fact the йЧл is entirely symbolic. The first symbol, as it has 
been mentioned above, is the nay or reed-flute The nay symbolizes 
man. [tis mentioned in the first four lines of the famous Mathnawi 
of Mawlànà : 


Bishnüi az nay chün hikayat mi-kunad 

Az jud@iha shikayat mi-kunad 

Kaz naystan ta mara bubridah and 

Az nafiram mard-o-zan nálidah and 
(Hearken to this reed, how it complains, 
Lamenting its banishment from its home: 
Ever since they tore me from my reed-bed, 


My plaintive notes have moved man and women to tears... .) 


Here, man and woman (mard-o-zan) are Adam (Adam) and Hawwá 
(Eve). Moreover, according to the enumeration of the abjad,* the 
nay is equal to Adam and Hawwa. 


The second symbol is the qudüm or small double drums. Literally, 
the gudam means a knife which is to struck to the stone; also called 
insilàh al-badan or the slough off the body. This symbol is an allusion 
to the Prophet Ismà&'il (Ishmael) who was to be sacrificed by his father, 
Prophet Ibrahim (Abraham). ‘Had Isma‘il been sacrificed, he would 
have reached the spiritual world. The Mawlawis symbolize this by 
taking of their cloaks when they rise up to whirl. 


An à'in consists of the following six parts: · 


(I) The Na‘t-i Payghambari or the Na't-i Sharif, i.e. Maw- 
lana’s eulogy of the Prophet Muhammad (p.b u.h.); 
(2) A tagsim of nay, i.e. reed-flute improvisation ; 


(3) Three rounds of the sama'khanah called Dawr-i Sultin 
Walad; 


(3) Le. according t» the nu nerizal value assigned to the Arabic alphabet. 
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(4) The composition in four sections called salam played 
during the sama‘ or čin. 


(5) Recitation of a chapter from the Qur'án. 


(6) А du'à, or an invocation. 


An @’in is a unit of esoteric and the exoteric worship. To the 
Mawlawis samd‘ is an esoteric worship, though it may seem to be an 
ordinary dance to an uninitiated onlooker. 


Dawr-i Sultin Walad is the symbol of the three kingdoms of 
nature, namely, animal, vegetable and mineral (mawálid-i thalathah) 
or an indication of the resurrection of the dead and of the eternal life 
attained through the guidance of the Shaykh. Moreover, the first 
of the three rotations signifies the knowledge of Allah through science 
(‘tlm al-yagin) ; the second rotation signifies the sight of Allah 
(‘ayn al-yaqin) ; and the third one points to the togetherness with 
Allah (kaqq al-yaqin). 


The four salám or the four parts of the composition in samá' are 
the symbols of the four worlds, i.e. the world of man (‘alam-I nàsgt), 
the heaven above the starry firmament (‘@lam-i malakat), the heaven 
under the high heaven (‘alam-i Jabarüt) and the high empyrian heaven 
(‘alam-i lahat), ‘Alam-i пами belongs to the worldly and phenomenal 
worship. ‘Ad/am-i malakat means glory, power, magnificence and 
possession, all of which belong to the inner world ‘Alam-i jabarat 
indicates Allah’s divine power over all things and is used as one of the 
attributes of Allah. ‘Alam-i lāhūt is the high and supreme universe 
consisting of Allah’s essence. 


In sama‘ there are two sorts of movements, cyclical ог dawr and 
pivotal or mihwari. The cyclical movement implies the seeking and 
desire of Allah, and the pivotal movement is the symbol of devoting 
oneself to the manifestations of the grace of Allah. 


The past or the sheep-skin rug of the Shaykh is the symbol of 
the Unity. This різі is the greatest moral position, and its colour is 
red. Red is the colour of union and manifestation, as the night begins 
with the twilight at sunset, and the Mawlanà had passed away to 
eternity [December 17, 1273] on Sunday evening when the sunset was 
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painting the horizons of Quniyah red. The day also starts with the 
redness called dawn of sunrise. 


Finally, the most beautiful symbol of the whirling Mawlawis is 
the position of their arms during sama‘. The right hand is held just 
a little higher than the head in a slanting position, with the palm 
open and facing the sky, which signifies beseeching Allah, and approa- 
ching the grace granted by Him. The left hand is in a downward 
position, but the palm is held open facing the ground, transmitting 
Allah’s grace equally to all mankind. The whirling movement of the 
body makes this transmission to man universal in time and place. 
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GULF RELATIONS WITH THE WEST : 
AN HISTORICAL SURVEY (PARTI) 


AHMAD ANANI 


Ancient Contacts : 


Few facts are available about ancient relations between Europe 
and the Gulf before the Macedonian invasion of the Orient under the 
leadership of Alexander the Great who inflicted decisive defeats on 
the Persian king, Darius, in the Battle of Issus, autumn 333 в.с. It 
was Alexander who ordered the first known sea voyage from India to 
the head of the Gulf on the southern coast of modern Iraq. In 326- 
325 в.с. Nearchus implemented his master’s orders by sailing parallel 
to the coast of Alexander's land forces that were crossing through 
the desert of Makran between Southern Persia and Southern Mesopo- 
tamia. For all the importance of that sea voyage, it failed to establish 
any active contacts between the West and the Orient. Theambition 
and imagination of the Macedonian king was very much beyond his 
years. Upto that expedition of Nearchus, it must be pointed out, 
information in the West about the East was confined to oriental 
sources and there is proof that ancient Western historians such as 
Herodotus (484?-- 25? в.с), Pliny (a.D. 23-79) and Strabo (63?в.с.- 
A D. 21) owned their scanty information about the Gulf to Phoenician 
sources. None of such historians had any direct contact with the Gulf 
and dwellers of the Gulf basin. The Phoenicians can be considered as 
the first active nation in the field of communications between Arabia 
and the Gulf basin on one side and the Mediterranean region on the 
other. Thanks to Phoenician traders there are various references in 
Greek writings such as Aeschylus (525-456 в c.), the Greek poet and 
playwright, who spoke of the Babylonians in the army of the Great 
King (of Persia). Other Greek and Roman writers wrote in some 
detail about the riches of Gerra, ! a flourishingtown which must have 


(1) Arnold Wilson, The Persian Gulf (Allen and Unwin, London, 1959), p. 34. 
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been near Yamama as there is now nothing certain about its exact 
site adjacent to al-Ihsa on the North-Eastern Arabian coast. 


References to wealthy Gerra are abundant in oriental sources as 
well. Inthe triangle comprising Ihsa, Bahrain and Northern Qatar the 
existence of a very prosperous trading township is inevitable by the 
nature of things. In this part of the Gulf basin caravans from Yemen 
and Omani coasts heading for the north together with travellers from 
Mesopotamia to Oman needed a convenient trade centre. 


The earliest Western accounts of the gorgeous East and the bril- 
liance and glory of cities of gold are those pertaining to Gerra. Such 
accounts, which later on in the Middle Ages were greatly supple- 
mented by the exaggerated stories of Marco Polo about his adventures 
in the realms of gems and silk and palaces of gold and marble, played 
a catalytic. role in the stimulation of European wanderlust for 
exploration of the Orient. 


The achievements of Alexander, great though they were, did not 
lead to abiding contacts between the East and the West. This is due 
to the disintegration of his empire following his death and the revival 
of ancient rivalry between the Romans, the inheritors of Greek civili- 
zation, and the Persian Empire. Besides the traditional hostilities 
of these two powers there was the fact that the Persians were never 
a maritime nation of any great significance. Whether this is due to 
scarcity of suitable harbours on their coast or to the Iack of cohesive 
unity among their southern provinces overlooking the Gulf, it remains 
a historical fact that Gulf Arabs proved to be far better seafarers 
than the Persians. І 


In view of the afore-mentioned reasons and also owing to the 
constant instability of their eastern boundaries with Persia, the 
Romans turned to the more practicable route of the Red Sea. The 
opening years of the 2nd century A.D. witnessed the resounding 
victory of Emperor Trajan (d. А.р. 117) on the Arab Nabatean 
kingdom of Petra and consequently Rome controlled the upper end 
. of the Red Sea, which witnessed regular trading between the Indies 
and the Mediterranean. Commodities were either carried by caravans 
through Petra or by way of the port of Myos Hormos to the Nile 
valley and thence to Alexandria. 
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Before we examine the Islamic ега in the Gulf basin which 
generated unprecedented political and economic ramifications we must 
account the fact that all Western information about the Gulf before 
the Roman conquest of Syria іп the Ist century в C. is not only scanty 
and fragmentary but also full of contradictions. This obviously proves 
the sketchy, or perhaps non-existent, contacts between the West and 
the Gulf basin. - 


Islam and the Age of Trade Middlemen : 


The first half of the 7th century А.р. witnessed the annihilation 
of the tribal mutiny against Islam. It can be justly asserted that the 
lucidity, simple logic and humanitarianism of Islam achieved the most 
startling success ever recorded in the annals of history within a year. 
No sooner had reactionary tribalism been crushed that the Arabs of 
the Persian Gulf commenced their invasion on the Persian Empire 
which crumbled in less than a decade to the advent of Islam. 


Being among the best mariners in ancient history, the Gulf Arabs, 
who had for centuries practised their skill for sustenance by exploit- 
ing all the possible maritime resources, now found their fortunes 
‘flung far and wide by Islam. Never before had both regions of the 
Indian Ocean — the Gulf and the Red Sea — been turned into one 
cultural commercial and political entity. The opportunities were 
unprecedented. At first it was the coastal areas down to Sind in 
Western India that attracted their attention, but by the time the 
Abbasids came to power the immense clout of Pax Islamica lured 
Muslim traders and seafarers not only to East Africa and Western 
India, but -also to the East Indies, Indo-China, main land China, 
and as far as the Philippines. 


Starting, therefore, from the middle of the 7th century and thence- 
forward to the beginning of the 16th century A.D., when the Portuguese 
established a steady line of communications between Hormuz and 
Lisbon, the West lay at the mercy of Muslim seafarers and traders who 
monopolized the trade ofsilk and spices between theOrient and Europe. 
The Europeans, who needed spices to preserve their meat at the time 
when refrigeration was non-existent, were ready to buy their require- 
ments at any price. Besides spices a long list of other commodities 
such as silk, carpets, perfumes, precious stones and special articles of 
scented wood etc. fired the imagination of the Europeans. A full 
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appreciation of the value and use of oriental goods dawned on the 
Europeans between the Crusades which lasted for two full centuries 
in the Near East. 


The Crusades for all their blood bath could not curtail the flow 
of oriental goods to Europe, thanks to the fabulous wealth acquired 
by Italian middlemen from Venice, Genoa, Milan and other trade 
centres. Traders from those cities established posts in many ports 
in the Near East as far as Basra. They also maintained commercial 
agents who enjoyed full diplomatic status and moved in absolute safety 
among Muslim communities even in the days of the Crusades. ? 
No doubt the fabulous wealth accumulated by Italian middlemen 
attracted attention all over Europe. The currencies issued by cities 
like Venice signified as much to medievals as any strong currency of 
today such as the U.S. dollar or Yen or Deustche Mark signifies tous. 
Rich cities like Florence enjoyed high status as reflected in the fasci- 
nating works of masonry, arts and a high standard of living in all 
aspects. 


Even in England, the farthest European country west of Italy, one 
notices symptoms of this Italian phenomenon in the 13th century 
Chaucerian literature and conspicuously in Shakespeare’s plays imme- 
diately before the formal establishment of the English East India 
Company in 1603. 


The indignation felt by the Europeans at the exorbitant prices charg- 
ed for oriental goods was reflected inso many ways. Interest in geogra- 
phy grew whether in the Norman Palace in Palermo where Muslim 
geographers and cartographers enjoyed privileges or in Portugal where 
extraordinary interest was displayed in maritime affairs, perhaps an 
indirect reaction of European anger at the tremendous prices they had 
to pay for their purchases of oriental goods. Europe had indeed 
been pent up for a much longer period than any other community. 
A thorough study of the bitter and protracted fighting between 
Muslims and Christians in Asia Minor reveals the extent of the 
agitation of Europians for being constantly at the mercy of Muslim 





(2) A fascinating paper on this topic was published during the late soventies of 
this century by Professor Boissard in Geneva. 
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seafarers and middlemen. The consuming ambition of Constantinople 
to invade Syria with the help of other Europian States and the constant 
attacks of the Byzantian navies on Arab ports of North Africa could 
not have been sustained for more than eight centuries had there been 
no materialistic motive for breaking up Islamic monopoly of world 
trade. Muslim domination of the eastern and southern seaboard of the 
Mediterranean and Agean Seas deprived Europe from participation in 
the lucrative trade in spices and oriental goods. 


The arrival of the Crusaders in Jerusalem in 1098 coincided with 
the early forays of the Tartar and Mongols towards Islamic centres of 
trade and civilization. The ruling clique in Baghdad had become a 
mere symbol of a bygone era. The great Muslim Empire was being 
split up everyday into small and smaller principalities and minor 
kingdoms. Whether in Arabia and the Gulf or in Afghanistan and 
Persia, everywhere the tribal patriarchal system prevailed. Hence the 
calls for help from Jerusalem found very faint response. 


Nor was seafaring less complicated; piracy had started to emerge 
and the lack of a strong central State to preserve Gulf Pax Islamica 
was felt since the deterioration of the moderate Shi'ite dynasty of the 
Buwayhids in the middle of 5th century А.Н. (middle 11th century А.р). 
Meanwhile on the Byzantine borders the Arab Hamdani State hard- 
pressed by the Byzantians was forced to withdraw from the all-import- 
ant caravan terminal of Aleppo, and thereafter we see the Egyptians 
performing an important role in the defence of Syria, thereby defend- 
ing their commercial status. 


The Crusades, therefore, must be considered an outburst of 
European impatience with Europe's isolation from direct commercial 
contacts with the Orient, as much as it was a religious movement 
seeking redress from Seljuqi intervention in Christian pilgrimage route 
to Jerusalem. No doubt the Crusades revived the old commercial ties 
with the East via Fertile Crescent, which was by its turn a receiver of 
Central and Far Eastern commodities through the Gulf. Meanwhile 
the Europeans by their successful crusade campaigns facilitated the 
export of European commodities, such as textiles, thus generating a 
good amount of the sums required for their imports. It must be 
pointed out, however, that in the early stages of Crusades the main 
beneficiaries were not the fighting Crusaders of France, Germany or 
Britain, etc., but rather the sophisticated Venetian traders who — 
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exactly as the playwright Shakespeare noted — traded by sea with 
Egypt and by land from a trading depot of theirs established at а site 
adjacent to Aleppo. 


Post-Crusades Era: 


Less than ninety years after the conquest of Jerusalem Salah al- 
Din inflicted a humiliating defeat at Hittin, near Tiberias, on the 
combined local forces of the Latin kingdoms of the Syrian coast and 
Jerusalem and their reinforcing European forces. The battle recorded 
a turning point in history because it heralded the decay of European 
existence in Syria proper including the Holy Lands. In 1296, a century 
after Hittin and some forty years after the fall of Baghdad to the 
Tartar, the last batch of Crusaders departed from the port of Tripoli 
in modern Lebanon. The Tartar also suffered a crushing defeat by 
the same Mamluk dynasty in Egypt and the Levant countries started 
to feel the whole weight of the devastation caused by two centuries 
of fighting with Crusaders and Tartar. 


Whatever be the cost of their aggression in the Levant countries, 
the Europeans’ gain was far more obvious in other areas. They had 
arrived in Palestine. Their association with sophisticated Muslims for 
two centuries not only made them capable of grasping the initial clues 
for entrance to a civilized life but also inspired them to aspire for new 
horizons, to defy the unknown, to liberate their conservative minds, 
and more important than all to start an educational and cultural 
Renaissance. The new movement was more conspicuous in accordance 
with proximity to the Arabs in the Levant and later on to the Muslims 
of Sicily and the Iberian Peninsula. | 


The new movement was stimulated by revolt against the Muslim 
monopoly of trade, the exaggerated account of Marco Polo on his 
lifelong journey in the “realms of silk, ivory and gold" and the interest 
in The Arabian Nights with all the fascinating stories they carried on 
naval adventures, highly rewarded commercial trips and most fasci- 
nating lands of glorious weather and limitless fortunes and opportu- 
nities. 


The Rise of Hormuz As an International Trade Centre : 


Developing European trade increased chances of wealth to many 
a Muslim at a time when both the waterways of Red Sea and the 
Gulf were absolutely in the hands of Muslims. 
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In the Gulf the decline and fall of the Abbasid Empire resulted in 
the ascendancy of tribal chieftains of ferocious Tartars, Lorrs, Turks, 
Seljuqs and Arabs over Southern Iraq, the Gulf basin and the whole 
of Persia. At Basra, the principal Abbasid port at the northern head 
of the Gulf, started a tragic decline owing to the continuous threat 
by both Arab and Turkish tribes. The city changed hands several times 
and greatly suffered by acts of disorder and pillage. Meanwhile, trade 
as a result of better security here than in the north began to develop 
in such southern Gulfite ports as Siraf, which had greatly benefitted 
from Arab-Chinese trade during the 10th century. Later on, the 
inhabitants of the port of Hormuz to the south of Siraf and almost 
at the southern mouth of the Persian eastern side of the Gulf forsook 
their port, which had greatly benefitted from land route trade as well 
as the sea route, to the tiny volcanicisland of Gombrun opposite their 
Hormuz port. The reason for this change was the more secured site 
of the island which lacked basic conditions of decent human living, 
but was still more agreeable than the land site threatened by Tartars 
and other tribes. So great was the fame of Hormuz that the new island 
took on the same name despite the fact that its capital was named 
Jerun The great significance of this island site as a commercial centre 
between the Orient and the Occident made the fame of ancient Car- 
thage a child's play. The island city became an entrepot for sea trade 
between China, India and the Spice Islands on the one hand and 
western Europe on the other. It also functioned as a terminus of the 
great caravan route from China and India which followed the road 
from Meshhed through Birjand and Kirman to the sea, Old Hormuz 
lay at a distance of two post stages or half-a-day's march from the 
coast at the head of what is called in Arabica Khawr or a creek through 
which ships came up from the sea. ‘‘Already in the tenth century 
Old Hormuz was the seaport for the local trade of Kirman and 
Seistan." З 


The establishment of old Hormuz is ascribed to Ardashire Papa- 
kan, founder of the Sassanid dynasty, 3rd century A.D., but it gained 
prominence after the Gulf basin was made a political and economical 
unity by the rise of Islam. The Portuguese Teixiera relates that 


(3) Wilson, p. 101. 
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from A.D. 1100 Hormuz had its own dynasty of rulers, founded by 
Shab Muhammad Dirhem-Kub, an Arab tribal chief who established 
himself in Hormuz coming from the western Arab side of the Gulf. 
How exactly the Tartar, who occupied Makran, harassed the old 
city port of Hormuz forcing its Arab ruler to move first to the nearby 
island of Qais and then to Jerun 1$ not known. Anyhow both Marco 
Polo, the 13th century traveller, and Ibn Battütah, who also visited 
Hormuz in the middle of the 14th century, spoke of Jerun, capital of 
new Hormuz, and old Hormuz as separate places, paying high tribute 
to the great commercial activities, and mentioned the signs of great 
wealth and happy life notwithstanding all the hardships of bad 
weather and the fact that staple foodstuffs such as fish and dates and 
drinking water were brought from other places in the Gulf. 


The Gulf before the Arrival of the Portuguese : 


Local and Arab historical sources on the Gulf prior to the arrival 
of the Portuguese are quite abundant. This i» in sharp contrast with 
the non-existence of such sources after the Portuguese conquest of the 
Omani coast and Hormuz. They include Ibn Majid’s works, al- Fawd'id 
fi Usal ‘Ilm al-Bakr wa al-Qawá'id and Thalath Azhir fi Ma‘rifat 
al- Bihar. The first of these was published and annotated in Damascus 
(А.н. 1390) by Ibrahim Khouri while the second was annotated by Theo- 
dore Schomoveski and translated into Arabic by M. Munir Misa 
(Cairo, 1969) under the same title. The latter book contains lengthy 
descriptions about Portuguese sufferings resulting from their ignorance 
of the monsoons. The first of Ibn Majid’s books, al- Faw4'id, contains 
information on a variety of technical aspects of navigation and the 
monsoons besides descriptive passages of the political and social 
affairs in Oman, Bahrain and other adjacent places before the arrival 
of the Portuguese. * 


An Egyptian ex-slave of the Mamluk palace in Cairo called 
Ahmad ibn Iyàs (852-932/1448-1523) left us a great register of the 
events of his time titled Bada'i* al-Zuh&r. These annals starting from 


(4) For a more detalled information on these Arabic sources, see Nawal H. Sai- 
гай, Portuguese Influence Inthe Arab Gulf in the 10th Hijri Century (Riyadh, 
1403 / 1983, Darah Series). 
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873/1468 with the accession of the Mamluk sultan Qà'itbay and continu- 
ing until 928/1520 provide us with useful information of Mamluk 
efforts to face the Portuguese at a time when both Egypt and Syria were 
passing through an era of deterioration. 


There are also some important Arab sources on the Portuguese 
attacks and attempts to reach to the Red Sea such as Ibn al-Daybu'à's 
book Taysir al-Wusal ila Jami‘ ai-Ugül. A contemporary of Ibn Iyàs, 
he left us in his book good material on Portuguese attempts to storm 
the Red Sea by unsuccessful attacks on Aden, Kamran and Zaylaa. 
The last lies on the East African coast. On the Turks' approach 
to the Red Sea and the Arab Gulf we have a detailed account in 
al-Barq al-Yamani fi al- Fath al-‘Uthmant by Qutb al-Din al-Nahrawaili, 
a famous jurist, linguist and historian. Unfortunately, the detailed 
and well-written book of Nahrawali is accused of not being impartial. 
The man was a Turkish official and a good Muslim and for both consi- 
derations he paid top priority interest. 


It is quite fortunate that a famous Portuguese historian, Faria 
Sousa, who was also a contemporary of the above-mentioned Muslim 
writers, has also left his known book entitled The History of the 
Discovery and Conquest of India by the Portuguese. 


Like his contemporary fanatic kinsmen, Faria Sousa not only boast 
of the most abhorred atrocities of the Portuguese but also exaggerated 
in the unbelievably high figures of Muslim and Turkish casualties in 
both the Red Sea and the Gulf battles. Nevertheless, a historian 
welcomes indeed the existence of historical material from both victors 
and victims. Hence it is that the events of the early stage of Por- 
tuguese existence in the Gulf are far more well known than the later 
stage, especially after A D. 1580, that is to say since Portugal came 
under Spain and the local Gulf inhabitants had been too much injured 
by the horrible and extended existence in their world of an enemy 
who gave no quarters nor felt any remorse for the worst atrocities 
committed. 

Meanwhile I would also assert the big advantage of the existence 
of some Turkish literature on the events of the 16th century in the 
Gulf and the Red Sea which also help a lot in the search for truth 
about a century of fanaticism and pent-up hatred characterized by 
unprecedented inhuman agressiveness which the Portuguese considered 
as events of national heroism. 
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Gulf at the Wake of Portuguese Arrival (А.Р. 1507): 


Jt is by no means easy to formulate generalizations on the 
Gulf as a whole when the Portuguese made the first European emer- 
, gence in the world of Islam. While a place like the island of Hormuz 
enjoyed great prosperity and encircled its capital with stout and 
impregnable walls and kept considerable naval and land forces (though 
most of the soldiers were hired mercenaries), there were places such 
as Muscat, Sohar and the island of Socotra at the mouth of the Gulf 
which perhaps owing to disturbed domestic conditions were taken by 
complete surprise when the Portuguese emerged with their large and 
well-armed frigates. The rift in Oman between the Imamites of the 
hilly internal part of the country and the sultan of Muscat’s coastal 
subjects had long caused great misery to that country. There is no 
way to doubt that the wealth acquired by trade processes in the coast 
did not much infiltrate to the poorer hilly part of internal Oman; 
hence that part remained under the influence of extremists as it has 
been up to the present day. Nor were the Portuguese concerned with 
that poor part of Oman’s hinterland — consequently the targets of 
their sudden onset were the harbours of Sohar, Muscat and Qilhat. 
Sohar was a depot of Indian and Chinese goods and an exportation 
port for some Arab goods such as horses. Yet it is to be pointed 
out that Muscat with its excellent natural harbour and as the 
capital of the sultans and a big grower of dates had been quite 
prosperous though absolutely unprepared for a naval attack on her 
old fort. 


As for the islands of Bahrain, they had long benefitted from Pax 
Tslamica in the field of pearl-fishing. Stabilized markets and wealthy 
world capitals provided the Bahrainis with excellent remuneration for 
the laborious task of pearl-diving. When the Islamic Empire disinteg- 
rated after the Tartar attacks, Bahrain had to suffer very bad 
time. Yet it must be admitted that the damage inflicted on Islamic 
trade by the barbarian Mongols was by far less than that inflicted on 
Islamic trade and trade centres by the Portuguese invaders. On the 
other hand, it is to be admitted that havoc and terrible destruction 
caused by the Mongols in the 7th century a.H. had deep indirect results 
on the Gulf basin and throughout the Islamic world and must be con- 
sidered as an important factor behind the feeble resistance displayed 
by Muslims in the face of Portuguese brutality. 
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The Mongols were, of course, too primitive to recognize the vital 
importance of a unified central policy for the security of trade routes. 
* Such thinking was too sophisticated for them. Therefore, after the 
8th century А.Н. safe conduct on caravan routes became the respons- 
ibility of tribal chiefs though after considerable payment. Usually each 
tribal chieftain collected a certain sum for the safe passage of a 
caravan through what he considered as his dominion. In some cases, 
however, one strong tribe undertook a guaranteed safe conduct 
from the Gulf down to the Red Sea and Muslim holy places. The 
tribe of Bani ‘Aqil, for example, was one whose safe conduct was 
valid from Ugair on the Gulf Ihsa coast to the very walls of Mecca. 
Usually they undertook to pay or terrify tribes who had lands on the 
route. This state of affairs influenced the smooth and uninterrupted 
flow of caravans. Yet the rare disruptions or treachery that took place 
on Arab soil against caravans were nothing to compare with the most 
terrifying and bloody feuds between Tamerlane’s (d. 1405) Tartars 
and the Turcoman tribes of Ak-Koyunlu (White Sheep) and Kara- 
Koyunlu (Black Sheep), a matter that resulted in the spread of highway- 
men and the pillage of townships in southern Iraq and Persia between 
the years 1430 and 1435 when utter desolation marked the area between 
Baghdad and Tabriz. To the problems of security there was added a 
terrible plague that affected all major Syrian cities and later on spread 


to Egypt. " 


Such far reaching developments could not have passed without leav- 
ing their mark on the whole Orient. Ethical, social and cultural stand- 
ards deteriorated and poisoned the political life. À phenomenon that 
prevailed in the Gulf basin was bloody disputes among kinsmen of 
ruling families for domination over the small tribal political units. In 
Hormuz, for example, the constitutional problem became so acute that 
the king of Hormuz asked the aid of Bahrain against some members 
of his family. * Bahrain was for almost the entire 15th century under 
the influence of Hormuz. On the other hand, Oman suffered such 


(5) Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhar4t al-Dhahab, vol. ми, рр. 200-11. 


(6) Ibn Majid, Kitab al-FawA' id, od Ibrahim Khouri (Damascus, А н 1390), 
pp. 300-302. 
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weakness as a result of internal feuds that in 893/1487 Bahrain 
imposed her rule on Oman, exacting an annual payment to her of Omani 
products. 


The Rise of an Arab Hinterland Force : 


We have already referred to the Uqail caravan which crossed from 
the Gulf to Mecca, provided with safe-conduct by the all-strong 
tribe of Uqail which had appeared in the Gulf stage for the first time 
in 821/14 '8 at the end of a voluntary exodus from Nejd. As soon as 
that tribe occupied Ihsa on the Gulf, eradicating the last descendants 
of the Qarámitah — called Jarawnah — they settled down, extending 
their influence on nearby Qatar under their chieftain Shaykh Sayf ibn 
Zamil ibn Husayn of Ugail of Jabr. Sayf was succeeded by his brother 
Ajwad ibn Zamil ibn Husayn al-Jabri. Their sheikhdom came to be 
known as Jubur or al-Jabr after their great grandfather Jabr. During 
Ajwad's period, Bahrain came under their rule, of course against 
opposition from Hormuz where the ruling family was engaged in hot 
but undeclared rivalry which soon came to the open when in 880/1475 
the ruling son of Tiiran-Shah of Hormuz requested the help of Ajwad 
against his rival brother. Consequently, the Jubur Shaykh was rewarded 
with Bahrain and Qatif. Thus, instead of being governor of Qatif, 
the main port of Ihsa, from where the Hormuzan Shaykh could secure 
his influence on the Jubur, he quitted the all-important port, together 
with Bahrain, rather than come to terms with his contending 
` brother. 


Encouraged by the success of his father, Sayf, son of Ajwad, 
ruling after his father, succeeded in seizing Oman from its weak ruler 
Sulayman ibn Nabhan in 893/1487. Muqrin, Sayf's brother, who was 
delegated to rule Bahrain and Oman, was doomed to meet his death 
fighting most bravely the first Portuguese attack on Bahrain in 
928/1521. 


Thus there was no priocipal Muslim force in the Gulf basin 
when the Portuguese emerged for the first time against Oman and 
Hormuz in 1507. Persia was in a state of disintegration. The Ottoman 
Turks, who had conquered Constantinople in А.р. 1453, were still 
engaged in their march on the Balkans and the Danube basin. It was 
only in 1534 that they seized Baghdad and thereafter Basra in 1546. 
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Westerners in the Gulf : 


The expulsion of Muslims from their last stronghold in Granada 
in A.D. 1498 coincided with the important event of Vasco da Gama's 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope in the southern-most tip of the 
Black Continent of Africa. Little did any Muslim know then the 
terrible consequences of that discovery which would eventually prove 
to be more fatal than any blow directed at Muslims in the Iberian 
Peninsula. 


The momentum of the early Muslim conquest of Spain had slac- 
kened down after the failure of the neo-Umayyad rule to resume an 
Islamic thrust across the Pyrenees to France and Europe. The struggle 
between Islamic and Christian civilizations has continued through 
allages. The success of Islamic monotheism inevitably result in the 
disintegration of Trinity as a faith. Muslims are advised that the 
people closest to them are Christians, and consequently Muslims 
attempt a most calm and objective argumentation with Christians on 
the basis that Islamic monotheism represents common sense, logic and 
clear-cut rationalism, and that Allah, the sole Creator, the Infinite, 
the All-competent, cannot be compared to His creations of human 
beings or otherwise He is the light of all the universe and is 
possessed of the ideal of everything, so how could He be thought of 
as a mortal human being needful of a son! The Church, however, 
saw no way of compromise with Islam and consequently launched an 
attack against Islam which was characterized by all kinds of false 
propaganda, ignoble curses, and fabricated stories about Islam, the 
Qur'àn and the Prophet. This propaganda has at its root a deep grudge 
and blind jealousy at the amazing successes of Muslims all over the 
world. Everywhere relentless war raged between Muslims and Christians 
except within the Islamic realms where all minorities enjoyed peaceful 
and calm living. The Crusades were not the only campaign of 
ignorant European fanatics against Muslims, there were other Crusades 
against them in Spain and later in North Africa in which Hungarian 
cavalry and French and German warriors participated in the fight 
against Muslims. Had it not been for the resounding victory at Wadi 
al-Makhazin Muslims might have suffered badly. 


Now this introduction is quite essential as a prologue to underline 
the main characteristics of the Portuguese movement in Eastern seas. 
Their drive was in essence religious. They had a declared purpose — 
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the eradication of Islam—hence their contacts with the Emperor of 
Ethiopia who wholeheartedly believed in the prophecy concerning the 
rise of “Prestor John" in Africa and the conversion of the whole 
world to Christendom. It is difficult to understand either the prowess 
and perseverance of the Portuguese or their quick success in East 
Africa, India and the Gulf without giving the fanatical religious moti- 
vation its true estimation. The Portuguese were well known as a 
very poor nation occupying a strip of mountainous land overlooking 
the Atlantic Ocean with no better resources than sardine fish from the 
sea and cork from their thick woods. For three centuries their 
comparatively significant cities such as Coimbra and Lisbon were 
under the Muslim rule, and scrutinizing the details on any foreign rule 
in Portugal one comes to the conclusion that the country’s taxes never 
made up for the expenses of a respectful administration to govern 
that country. 


One must ascribe to Muslim culture in Spain the rise of a class 
- of enlightened rulers in Portugal, such as Henry the Navigator (A.D. 
1394-1460), who expressed the extent of their enlightenment and 
culture in the renaissance they created in the field of geographical 
adventures. In this context one has to remember the extent of Islamic 
progress in the field of oceanography, the advanced devices of navi- 
gation they discovered and their excellent strides in the fields of carto- 
graphy and astronomy. All such learning lay, next door to Portugal 
in Islamic institutes in Seville and Cordova. Besides information on 
sea, knowledge was being disseminated through Europe via Italian 
cities such as Genoa and Venice, which were trading for centuries with 
Egypt and Syria. Was it mere coincidence that Columbus was of a 
Genoesan origin ? 


There is no doubt that the discovery of the New World by 
Columbus and the influx of gold and other riches into Europe, which 
raised the demand of and prices for oriental goods, moved the Portu- 
guese to do their bit in the new movement, especially as they took 
pride in the religious drive that would make them the pioneers of the 
Christian world in oriental seas and realms. 


The Portuguese Empire : 


Within one single decade following Vasco da Gama’s arrival in 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Portuguese established for themselves 
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a trading station at Goa and from there pushed eastward to the spice 
islands of Malaya and Indonesia. At the strategical site of the Malacca 
Strait they established their fortified centre and seized for a full 
century the sole monopoly of spice trade making Lisbon the ware- 
house of Europe and bringing down the prices of spices to mere frag- 
ments of their past prices and yet accumulating fabulous wealth. In 
1507, the Portuguese, after seizing the island of Socotra in the Gulf 
mouth and ravaging the whole set of Omani ports, including Muscat 
where they committcd their worst atrocities, laid siege to the most 
strategic island of Hormuz. 


The Portuguese came for the first time in peace to India, helped 
by the most naive and good-intentioned Muslims. The role of the Arab 
learned mariner Ahmad ibn Jabir in this respect is an acknowledged 
fact. He foolishly treated Vasco da Gama as a respected guest, taught 
him all the technical aspects of navigation in monsoon seas, intro- 
duced to him Muslim naval devices and instruments, and helped him 
land in Calicut in Malabar. Upon finding their proper way and after 
obtaining authentic information in all important areas the Portuguese 
suddenly changed their behaviour. Their atrocities included murder 
in cold blood, mutilation, deforming, amputation, communal slaugh- 
ters, destruction of whole townships, confiscation of commercial and 
pilgrimage ships, burning up of mosques and tearing of and treading 
upon the Qur'àn — in short, all known acts of torment and inhuman 
behaviour. 


The sources mentioned earlier unanimously speak of miscel- 
laneous ignoble deeds. The Portuguese, for example, imposed on com- 
mercial Muslim ships, in places where no resistance was offered to 
them, licenses for plying work. Even where such licenses were present- 
ed to Portuguese patrols they would pillage a ship and then either 
sink it with its crew and passengers or burn it up amidst scenes of 
savage laughter. Muslims in India, Africa and the Gulf were equally 
exposed to these barbaric practices." 


Ibn Iyàs in his book Bada’i‘ al-Zuhür chronicles the events of the 
year 916/1510 when fifty Portuguese ships were distinguised for their 





(7) Ses Zayn al-Din, Tuhfat al-Mujahidin ft Ahwdal al-Burtukdltyin, pp. 44-46, 
quoted by Ahmad Sadati in History of Muslims in India, vol. n, pp. 191-92. 
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incessant attacks on Muslims in Indian waters alone. The trouble 
was doubled when the Portuguese started a violent campaign for 
coercing Muslims to adopt Christianity.? 


Stages of Portuguese Conquests : 


For all that has been said about the oi trageous Portuguese me- 
thods of treating native victims, sheer force was not all that the 
Portuguese had in store for the execution of their plans. It is interest- 
ing to note that before any military action took place, the Portu- 
guese acquired a factual report on all aspects of civil and military life 
in each and every country they had included in their colonial master- 
plan. “Between the years 1481 and 1487, and previous to the dis- 
covery of Vasco da Gama, Dom Joano II had sent abroad missions 
and expeditions in his desire to discover.the land whence spices were 
procured. One expedition with a certain Alfonso da Paiva started in 
1487 via Barcelona, Naples and Rhodes to Cairo. There they joined 
themselves to a caravan with which they went to al-Tor the Red Sea 
and from there down to Sowakin and thence to Aden. There the two 
men parted and one of them took a Muslim ship to Calicut in India 
and thence to Goa and then back to Hormuz, and after an excursion 
on African coasts he returned to Cairo. There he sent a full account 
of all details to the King in Lisbon. After a while in Cairo, and 
presumably after he had received fresh directives, he revisited Hormuz, 
Aden and then he made for Ethiopia and after that he seemed to have 
disappeared,” ? 


Historians are unanimous in understanding the Portuguese master- 
plan which included the following broad lines . 


(1) The establishment of firm Portuguese bases in both India and 
the Indies ; 


(2) Occupation of Hormuz and Oman in the southern Gulf 
entrance or the securement of communications in the Indian 
Ocean and controlling Gulf commercial ports ; 





(8) Thomas Arnold, The Preaching of Islam (London, 1913), p. 298. 
(9) Wilson, p. 112. 
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(3) Seizure of Aden and the southern entrance to the Red Sea 
and connecting there Portuguese efforts to those of Abyssinia 
(modern Ethiopia) for the demolition of Muslim holy places, 
controlling African commercial potential and preaching 
Christianity 1n the Black Continent ; 


(4) Trade monopolization in all Eastern commodities ; 


(5) Establishment of a comprehensive net of strategical bases 
where fortifications and garrisons should be the top priority 
of the Portuguese concern and care ; and 


(6) Preservation of an excelling navy and the application of a 
rigorous military discipline and central administration report- 
ing from Goa to Lisbon 


It is quite clear that the Portuguese were civilized enough with 
all this farsighted projection, most of which they could carry out and 
preserve for more than a century. Why then did they behave with all 
the brutality and treachery they displayed? The answer seems to be 
firstly hatred of Muslims and Islam, and secondly because they 
were quite a small nation they must have perhaps wisely thought that 
leniency might bring them trouble. 


Almost everywhere the Portuguese intended to stay, they built one 
or more of their similar castles; they were actually «trong enough to 
withstand the resistance of rebellious local people until reinforce- 
ments could reach them from the nearest possible major base 


The free and safe passage of Portugese citizens in the Islamic 
world prior to Vasco da Gama's arrival in the Cape of Good Hope, 
the attitude of East African Muslim sultans towards the first Portu- 
guese arrivals in their countries, and the most humane behaviour of 
Indian Muslims towards the alien newcomers of Europe leave no 
doubt that the sudden conversion of the Portuguese attitude to enmity 
in place of friendship was most unexpected The Portuguese took 
Muslims by surprise who failed to discern the Portuguese tactics | 
except after terrible initial losses. For all their brutality the Portu- 
guese, however, met with failure in various places in both the Gulf 
and the Indian coast. 


Perhaps the most fatal Portuguese mistake was their declared 
objective to invade the holiest Muslim shrines and holy places. Their 
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attack on the Yemeni ports on the Arabian Sea left no doubt about 
their intentions. Muslims became more alert to the threat than the 
conceited Portuguese could imagine. In the last decades of Mamluk 
rule in Egypt Sultan al-Ghawri and Tümàn Bay proved to have been 
alert to the Portuguese tactics in the Red Sea. No time was lost in 
preparation. The combined forces of all Muslims on both sides of 
the Red Sea rallied under the banner of Islam to defend the holy 
places and the Red Sea, which was always more like an internal 1. Ко 
of Islam. The Portuguese fell short of taking the fortified Aden, and 
when Turkey took Egypt in 1517, Muslim resistance to the Portuguese 
was such that Alfonso de Albuquerque (1453-1515), who arrived 
with a big fleet from Goa in 1507 with the declared intention and 
official commission of seizing the Red Sea and attacking Hejaz, 
changed all bis plans and turned to the Gulf to try his power on 
peaceful folks in Sohar, Qichat and Muscat. He spared no effort to 
augment his booty and to call civil victims of his brutality infidel 
warriors killed on battleground in a bid to camouflage his failure 
to approach the Red Sea straits. 


Hormuz and the First Safawid Rift : 


The Portuguese attitude towards Hormuz was quite different 
from the helpless Omani township. There was an island with an 
Arab ruling family which decided to fight rather than accept the 
humiliating and most tragic fate of those who had decided to choose 
peace with the Portuguese. In fact nobody remained ignorant about 
the true intentions and motivations of the ruthless marauders hungry 
for booty and grudging against all that was Islamic. Hormuz proved 
to have expected the blow, so they brought to their help all possible 
forces of their allies and proteges in the Gulf. Prominent among 
those was the regiment provided by Bahrain. 


The siege of Hormuz was nota child’s play although some Europe- 
an sources tend to belittle the role of the defenders. Among those 
is J.G. Lorimer, the editor of the Gazctteer of tne Persian Gulf, who 
simplified the story by saying that Albuquerque arrived in Hormuz 
where the central figure was the king to whom all the villages that the 
Portuguese had so far passed and subdued were subjeets. The king 
refused to surrender and so Albuquerque attacked with his few ships 
the armada which Hormuz had brought together for its defence 
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including a number of Indian ships. The whole lot, however, were of 
no avail. 10, 


This simplification is absolutely groundless. A thorough study 
of resources including Wilson's Persian Gulf denotes that the battle 
went very clearly against the Portuguese. Both the well-fortified 
walls and the big fleet all around the island did a very fine job. The 
interference, however, of the Safawid Shah completely changed the 
nature of the contest. There was no doubt that both Shah Isma‘il 
of the Safawid dynasty of Persia and Alfonso de Albuquerque were 
in full accord concerning Hormuz. The Shah had claims against the 
Gulf Arabs especially when, by merit of their seamanship, they ac- 
quired possession of Gulf islands opposite the Persian coast. The Shah 
was no doubt jealous of the great wealth of Hormuz where an Arab 
young Shaykh governed. He was called Sayf al-Din. His age was 
twelve, but in his service was the all-powerful palace vizir, Khoje 


* Ait&r. 


The interference of the Shah led to the agreement by both the 
Hormuzians and the Portuguese to hold a peace agreement. For the 
first time we find the Portuguese so kind as to offera treaty and respect 
it with a people who resisted and inflicted heavy los.es on them. The 
events after the peace denoted that the Shah seized the opportunity 
of the Portuguese attack on Hormuz to revive an obsolete claim of 
the Persian king for an annual homage money from the rich Hormuz- 
ians. As for the Portuguese themselves, they had excellent financial 
arrangements with the Hormuzians including an annual fee as a homage 
and the exemption of Portuguese commodities brought to Hormuz 
from fees, while the Portuguese purchases from Hormuz could be 
exported against the same fee paid by Hormuzians. The Portuguese 
also stipulated that all native ships should be licensed by them for 
practising commercial services. Meanwhile, Albuquerque denied 
any right of Shah Ismail for homage money from Hormuz. The Por- 
tuguese soon quarrelled among themselves and Albuquerque returned 
to India with the officers who remained loyal to him. Some three years 
later the struggle for authority between him and his adversary Almieda, 





(10) J G. Lorimor, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, vol. 1 (Calcutta, 1915), p. 13. 
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Portuguese Viceroy in Goa, ended to his advantage. Eventually he 
was commissioned for a campaign against Yemen and the Red Sea up 
to Jeddah. 


In fact it was Albuquerque himself who had led the campaign 
against Red Sea Muslims. In one of his letters, he wrote to King Don 
Manoel in Lisbon in 1512, *I would submit to Your Majesty that until 
we go to the Red Sea and assure these people of what wecan do, there 
can be no confidence and peace for Your Majesty's subjects in these 
parts." ! 


Soon after that letter Albuquerque led an armada towards 
Aden and Mecca. However, he changed his mind on reaching Socotra 
where he dismantled the newly-built Portuguese citadel as being of no 
use. Then making for Hormuz, he received the tribute money any 
returned to Goa only to receive a letter from Lisbon urging him to try 
his best against Aden and Mecca, It was in 1513 that the attack on 
Aden ended in absolute failure. Yet, Albuquerque's head was too 
much stuffed with the fable of Prester John. Writing to his king in 
1514 he said, ‘1 wish to exterminate them [Muslims] and, after 
opening relations with Prester John, destroy Mecca. I have determined 
to go to the Red Sea first and destroy the power of the Soldan [Sultan 
al-Ghawri of Cairo]." ” 


Albuquerque, however, did not proceed before February 1515, 
having on board his ships some 2,200 soldiers most of whom were 
Portuguese. This time Albuquerque did not hesitate much before he 
turned to Hormuz where he agreed with the Safawid king to arrange 
a Persian administration of Hormuz under the nominal sovereignty of 
the Portuguese. Portuguese sources claim also that Ra'is (Master) 
Hamid, who had revolted in the island and imprisoned the king of the 
island (presumably Sayf al-Din) in the castle, acquisced and set the 
king free. Thus the Portuguese kept seizing all arising problems to 
tighten their grip on Hormuz. In 1522 the Portuguese took the drastie 
step of appointing two Portuguese to control customs in Hormuz. There 


(11) Wilson, p. 118. 
(12) Ibid, p. 120. 
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can be no subject more flammable for Arab tribes than the seizure of 
their customs by a foreign hand. The resentment was so great and 
universal that it led to the revolution in the Gulf against the Portuguese 
on the very same night in 1522. The uprising took place simultaneously 
in Bahrain, Oman, Qatar and Hormuz. If that rebellion happened the 
way it did by mere spontaneity, that fact would mean that the Portu- 
guese brought their Arab victims to the breaking point by utmost 
pressure on each case. 


Murder of an Arab King : 


Amir Muqrin, son of Shaykh Zamil ibn Husayn al-Juburi, was 
the most significant Arab martyr during the united tough Arab resist- 
ance to Portuguese tyranny. As afore-mentioned he was the tribal 
Arab chief of the Banü Jabr (Jubur) tribe which ruled Ihsa and 
acquired ascendancy in Bahrain replacing there the Hormuzian dynasty 
who were quarrelling among themselves. The Jubur, as mentioned 
before, extended their influence to Omani hinterland, yet they were no 
match to the Portuguese at sea. In 1521, the Portuguese made their 
first appearance in Bahrain only to face very tough resistance 
during which the Arab king was seriously wounded at a moment when 
the fortunate Portuguese were very tightly pressed to the point of 
imminent defeat. 


Unfortunately, the defenders lost heart and the Portuguese cx- 
ploited bravely and cleverly the Arab king’s incident and carried the 
day. Meanwhile the Arabs in other parts of the Gulf, who were in 
rebellion against the Portuguese interference with customs, met with 
various results. In Muscat the rebels were baffled by the invincible 
Portuguese citadel, and met with little success. In Hormuz the 
Portuguese were besieged in their castle where they held on until re- 
inforcements reached them. The Hormuzian chief rebel immediately 
moved to the island of Qishm, but the fresh Portuguese forces fol- 
lowed him at sea where he died fighting. Consequently, the Portu- 
guese signed with the thirteen-year old son of the deceased Shaykh a 
new treaty that virtually made them the owners of Hormuz 


The Arabs of Bahrain, who had lost their king Muqrin only a 
few months before, revolted in 1527 and succeeded under the leader- 
ship of a chief called Husayn ibn Sa‘id in obliging the besieged Portu- 
guese garrison to surrender. The leader of the castle was hanged and 
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his soldiers were driven out of the island. Later, the Portuguese 
approached the new Shaykh of Bahrain in peace, and secured permis- 
sion for allowing the existence of a Portuguese consultant there who 
would see to it that the annual tribute was paid and the Portuguese 
ships were privileged by low taxation. 


The Portuguese, however, failed in adhering to a steady line of 
policy Their acceptance of political solutions was only temporary. 
By 1529 they had solved some of their difficulties at their headquarters 
in Goa and were ready-to deploy a large force which this time utterly 
devastated the port of Sohar in Oman. The Portuguese then made 
for Hormuz. They banished Shaykh Sharaf al-Din to Portugal 
and embarked on a campaign of terror and confiscation of natives’ 
properties. In Bahrain, however, they were not so fortunate Fever 
broke out among their men and their condition became so miserable 
that the Arabs took pity on them and assisted in the shifting of 
their survivals to Hormuz. The leader of the expedition, Simon da 
Cunha, died out of sheer anger. 


It can safely be said that the climax of Portuguese influence and 
terror was realized in the early thirties of the 16th century. Thence- 
forward the whole political stage suffered an obvious change by the 
interference of the extending power of the Turkish caliphate. 


Three Decades of Turco- Portuguese Struggle : 


The scattered forces of the Arab native inhabitants of the Gulf 
proved at the end of the third decade of the 16th century that they 
were by themselves no match for the Portuguese navy and resources. 
The Arab inhabitants, who had by then suffered greatly by continuous 
warfaring between their various sects, ethnic groups and tribal units, 
had their numbers dwindling, their social and economic conditions 
deteriorating, and worse than all was the lack of security on land 
&nd sea. In this context one would refer to the religious division 
of people to Ahl al-Sunnah, Shi'ah, Khawarij and Qarámitah, and the 
various ethnic groups of Arabs, Persians and African Negroes More- 
over, there existed of course tribal feuds and constant rivalry between 
the Bedouin and the urban in Eastern Arabia. Hence the weak re- 
actions to Portuguese aggression. 


Now, three dates in the first half of the 16th century connected 
to Turks are of special significance. In 1517, the Turks entered 
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Cairo and Egypt. Its dependencies and its port and fleet and even 
the all-important relics of the Abbasid caliphs, which were kept in 


Egypt after the fall of Baghdad, passed to the Turkish sultan of Cons- 
tantinople to give him added legitimacy of being the Prince of the 
Faithful and the Caliph of Muslims. 


No wonder calls for help poured on Istanbul High Gate where the 
Turkish ruler stayed. Letters were received from the Muslim minority 
in Iberia, who were being liquidated by the Latin Church compelling 
them to accept Christianity. Muslim ships were suffering from sys- 
tematic piracy in the Mediterranean and South Indian Ocean. The 
Gulf inhabitants were making contacts with the Turks who after taking 
Baghdad in 15 4 reached Basra іп 1546. The Turks did not lack in 
courage or religious zeal, but were not a maritime nation. It is 
impossible for any people to become a maritime nation overnight. 
Yet, there were two sources of hope to fall back upon. First 
were the individual brave sea mercenaries who gained fame as volun- 
tary fighters of Islam in the Mediterranean, such as Khayr al-Din 
Вагбагаѕа and Bir Ratsi and their men, and secondly there was the 
fact that Turkey had then annexed maritime countries such as Syria 
and Egypt who could establish a strong nucleus of an Islamic naval 
power. Already Egypt under the Mamluks had resisted successfully 
the Portuguese attacks in the southern tip of the Red Sea causing 
the cessation of their devilish plans against Mecca and Medina. The 
battle had not. however, been decided The Portuguese had turned 
most of their attention to the Gulf, thus giving the Turks a breathing 
time after their arrival in Egypt in 1517. The Turks lost no time at all 
and during the twenties of the 16th century they had accomplished such 
preparation as made them capable of despatching a naval expedition 
to face Portuguese tyranny and challenge Portuguese arrogant threats 
against the holiest Islamic cities. 


The battle raged for three decades. It was by all means identical 
to the desperate warfare in the Near East between Crusaders and 
Muslims. The following events were the most significant occurrences 
during the second third of the 16th century. 


On the fall of Baghdad in 1534 to the Turks from the hands of 
the Persian Safawids who had entered it a short while before that, the 
Arabs of the Gulf went to congratulate the Ottoman Crown Prince 
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who was in Baghdad, and a Bahraini delegation offered allegiance to 
the Caliphate on the natural assumption that the Ottomans would 
free Bahrain from Portuguese harrassment. 


It may be recalled that by that time the Turks had realized a cru- 
cial victory on the Safawid army at the battle of Galdeiran (A.D. 1514). 
The Turkish imminent threat made the Safawids offer their permanent 
plan of cooperation with Portugal and those willing for alliance with 
that country in the West. 


One may ask, why did the Turks not exploit their victory and 
follow the routed Persian army to the end of the Persian Empire? The 
answer is that the Turks were aware of the more urgent threat to the 
holy lands of Hejaz through Aden. On the other hand, Sultan Salim 
launched a wide propaganda campaign against the irregularities of the 
Shi'ites and hoped at least to win back those who had denounced 
cooperation with a foreign power against the interests of Islam. 
But before everything there was the direct threat of the Portu- 
guese. So the Ottomans moved towards Egypt, and by 1520 they had 
already consolidated a situation where Muslims all along both the 
coasts of the Red Sea were in utmost alertness to meet the Portuguese 
and their possible allies in Ethiopia. 


Earlier, Muslims, especially in India, gathered courage and rose 
against the Portuguese compelling them in the early stage of hostilities 
to evacuate Goa which the Portuguese recovered after heavy sacrifice. 
Albuquerque was in the final stage of his life. He died in 1515 pro- 
phesizing a universal Muslim reaction of which Europe was unaware. 
Meanwhile, Shah Ismá'il visited Albuquerque in Goa where he entered 
into a pact through which he admitted Portuguese sovereignty on all 
the places they occupied in the Gulf on the condition that they would 
help him against the Ottomans and the Arabs of the Gulf. 


Turkish Campaigns Against the Portuguese : 


It was natural that the first Turkish campaign against the Portu- 
guese should come from Egypt, for although the Turks had seized 
Baghdad in 1 34 they were still far from becominga threat to Portugal 
from Basra. 


The Egyptians on the other hand succeeded in blocking the Red 
Sea in the face of Portuguese marauding. That defensive role was, 
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however, neither satisfactory for Egypt nor for the new masters of 
Egypt since A.D. 1517. The Egyptians had had a big role in the Indian 
Ocean before the arrival of the Portuguese there. They had commer- 
cial agents in various parts of India including the Bahmanid kingdom 
of the Deccan. They had also commercial relations with the western 
coast of the Indian subcontinent, especially with Calicut and Gujarat. 
Egyptian ships came to Suez loaded with oriental commodities which 
their Venetian clients undertook to move to their country for distri- 
bution in Europe. Now, with the Portuguese spreading their influence 
on the verv trade of spices as well as the naval routes, and with their 
interruption of navigation between the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
matters became really serious. 


There was a naval campaign led by Sulayman Pasha, a Turkish 
Governor of Egypt, which entered the Gulf in 15 4 and did well in 
raising the moral spirit of local Arabs and then went to visit Indian 
Muslim ports where unfortunate climate conditions and strenuous 
encounters with the Portuguese led at last to the decimation of the 
Turco-Egyptian flotilla. 


Meanwhile Shah Isma‘il Safawi hindered the support that the 
Turks could expect of the Gulfite Arabs. It was only after 1546, when 
the Turks entered Basra, that they started to constitute a real threat 
against the Portuguese and their Safawid allies, Turkey had well 
penetrated through the south-eastern dominions of the Persian king. 


Two Turkish naval fighters performed major roles in battles 
against the Portuguese in the Gulf. The first was Bir Ra’isi, a sea 
adventurer, and the second was ‘Ali Shalabi, a regular soldier and 
scientist. Ra’isi left with his flotilla to the Gulf in 958/1551. He 
had sixteen ships manned by sixteen thousand fighters. Bir Ra'isi had 
& very good knowledge of cartography and long experience in 
navigation. He sailed through the Red Sea and encountered sporadic 
foreign ships which he easily defeated, but he was not as fortunate with 
weather. Strong gales destroyed some of his ships off the coast of 
Muscat. Ra’isi, however, laid anchor in Muscat and besieged the 





(13) For details, see Miles, The Countries and Tribes of the Persian Gulf 


(London, 1966), pp. 168-69, and also “Bir Ra'ist,"' in Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, 
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Portuguese garrison led by the city governor, John Die Lisbos. The 
siege lasted for one month and ended in unconditional surrender of 
Lisbos and his men. Portuguese messengers were hurrying for re- 
inforcements from Goa: while Ra’isi’s cannons were bombarding the 
Portuguese castle in Hormuz without much effect. The island itself 
fell to him. Ra’isi was more interested in booty, so he turned to the 
island of Qishm where he gathered a huge lot of spoils and then set 
sail for Basra. Ra'isr's few ships were in bad condition after their 
long and arduous journey and by no means were they prepared to face 
the huge armada that the Portuguese had now got from India. He, 
therefore, resorted to other tactics. Taking on board three ships the 
best and richest of his spoils, he made his way back to Egypt. He lost 
one of the three ships opposite Bahrain but made his way with the 
remaining two to Egypt and later to Constantinople. Ra'isi was one 
of the most controversial figures of the 16th century. While some 
look upon him as a hero who by no means deserved to be executed by 
his own people, others depict him as an adventurous vagabond fond 
of spoils and bribes. They accuse him of having spared the Portuguese 
castle in Hormuz because he received a big bribe. 


It is really strange that the Portuguese historian Sousa for all his 
prejudice against Islam spoke with obvious impartiality about Ra'isi. 
He confirmed that Ra'isi killed no prisoner of war. He spared the 
life of the Muscat castle leader together with sixty prisoners of his 
colleagues who worked as mariners until they were ransomed and 
set free, !* 


The other important Ottoman naval commander was Sayyid ‘Ali 
Shalabi, a well-read astrologer and scientist of notable significance in 
maritime topics. He was commissioned by Sultan Sulayman al-Qanini 
to oppose the Portuguese in the Gulf. ‘Ali established his headquarters 
in Basra in 962/1554 where he repaired all available ships and built 
up a number of fresh barges. ‘Ali Shalabi was a deeply religious man 
who had profound faith in Allah. He filled the hearts of his men 
with utmost ardour to fight and die in the cause of Allah. Their spirit 
in seeking martyrdom realized them a great victory on the Portuguese 


(14) Joao de Sousa, The Portuguese Influence, vol. ii, р 164. 
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armada, led by Fernandez de Menezes and Antonio de Norunha, !5 
which outnumbered their fleet by three to one. The battle took place 
at a short distance from Cape Masandam, but was followed by most 
unfavourable winds which destroyed a number of Turkish ships. The 
commander, however, made for Yemen when a very strong gale drove 
his ships to the Indian coast of Gujarat. 


The Ottomans resumed their intermittent attacks on the Por- 
tuguese later in 989/1581. Admiral 'Ali executed a series of rapid 
attacks on Portuguese ports in Eastern Africa in Mombasa and 
Malindi, but at last he was defeated and was taken captive to Lisbon 
where he was said to have been tortured to death. 


No doubt those intermittent Turkish outbursts of naval resistance 
served much to mitigate Portuguese conceit and brutality; most of 
them came as a spontaneous reaction to a Portuguese attack as 
happened in 1550 when the Turkish garrison in Qatif was suddenly 
attacked by sea and the town fell to them and became a stage of blood 
and fire. 


Portuguese supremacy in the Eastern seas was maintained safe 
though somehow weaker after the annexation of Portugal to Spain in 
1580. In 994/1585, the Arabs of southern Gulf Stopped any kind 
of cooperation with the Portuguese including food supplies from them 
to Hormuz. * The Portuguese prepared leisurely an expedition of 
600 men under Peter Pereyra which was joined by a number of noble 
Portuguese. The campaign was run ina way that revealed the great dis- 
claim the Portuguese had for Arabs. Their haughtiness, however, was 
put to severe tria! when the rebellious Arabs of Nakhiloah suddenly 
fell on the Portuguese, killing some two hundred and fifty soldiers. 
Some more were drowned in their attempt to escape, swimming to the 
opposite beach. 


Since the second half of the 16th century the Portuguese were 
beset with many problems іп addition to Turkish and Arab resistance. 





(15) Miles, pp. 176-77. 


(16) Joao de Sousa, vol. iii, p. 30. 
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Their pioneer officers who recompensed for their earlier shortage oF 
resources, by the strength of their character, were now followed by a 
generation of officers whose sole aim was their personal gain. Mean- 
while, the terror they created in the region had abated by the second 
half of the century and had been replaced by deep hatred and bitter 
memories of all Arabs in the region who now turned to Turkey for 
salvation. Moreover, the later Safawid Shahs easily turned to other 
nations in Europe for alliance. 


Among many other Portuguere shortcomings was the ease with 
which they breached treaties and conventions held in great solemnity. 
The Portuguese also showed little interest to the human dignity of 
oriental people, especially in the first stage of their arrival in the 
Orient Therefore, they soon made those who cooperated with them 
realize that they had committed a blunder. 


The Portuguese fell behind the British in the following fields: 


1. The British gave safe and quick communications between the 
Gulf, India and Britain top priority which the Portuguese 
never did. 


2. The British refrained from intrusion in the local affairs of 
natives and would interfere neither in tribal feuds nor in 
hinterland affairs — a policy the Portuguese never learnt. 


3. The British used force as a last resort while the Portuguese 
thought of brutality as an early solution and used it 
throughout. 


4. The British were rather cautious in the selection and training 
of their political officials in the Gulf and not only paid them 
well but also provided them with all perquisites in keeping 
with their dignity. 


5. The British administered their rule through four divisions 
which appeared separate, but were in fact one. Their adminis- | 
tration had all the advantages of centralized and decentralized 
authority. 
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Their units were : 
The Deputy Resident, 
The Resident in Bushire, 
The Government in Simla (India), and 
The Colonial Office and British Cabinet (London). 


The Portuguese administration centralized in Lisbon was a 
great disadvantage. 


Finally, the Portuguese for all their mistakes might have survived 
longer had it not been for their capital coming under the Madrid 
Spanish administration in 1580 — a matter that proved a fatal blow to 
Portuguese existence in the Gulf. 


The movement by Spain in 1580 for merger with Portugal coin- 
cided with the early and clever British tactics in theorientalseas. The 
British in fact had tempted the Safawid king, Shah ‘Abbas, to shift his 
friendship from the Portuguese to them muoh earlier than 1580 as we 
will see in the next part. In 1588 the British won a resounding victory 
on the armada of Catholic Spain and brought down the vanity and 
prestige of both Spain and its protege Portugal. 


In the meantime, other rivals for Portuguese monopoly of oriental 
commodities appeared. The Dutch emerged as a formidable naval State 
and as an industrious nation, well-versed in the arts of trade, well- 
disciplined and very imaginative. Their industrial institutions worked 
with their government 1n an ingenuous manner that made them effect- 
ive and successful. 


Of course, France in Western Europe awakened to the lure of 
oriental opportunities but the French were working against two 
formidable odds. Already Philip VI had closed the National Assem- 
bly and the French people were gradually alienated from free life 
while the Royalty in Paris had started exercising dictatorial authority 
claiming for itself divinerights. This, of course, was detrimental to the 
activities of the French within their country and abroad. Secondly, 
the French did not.concentrate on one or two fields of activity but 
started racing across the whole globe. They were in St. Lawrence 
basin and Quebec in Canada as well as the eastern shores of India, the 
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Indian Ocean islands, the Mississippi basin, Western America, etc. The 
result was, in the longrun, loss against England everywhere, especially 
in the Seven Years War (A.D. 1756-1763). Ы 


То appease France was much тоге difficult than Holland, so the 
history of Anglo-Dutch rivalries is far less complicated than the Anglo- 
French struggle over a long period of the history of colonialism in 
both the Gulf and elsewhere in what is called both now Third and the 
New Worlds. 


( To be continued ) 
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THE MUGHALS AND THE AUTONOMOUS RAJPUT CHIEFS: 
ASSIGNMENT OF /АСІВ5 TO RULING SISODIA 
CHIEFS OF MEWAR 


BUNITA I. ZAIDI 


The pivot of the Mughal Empire was the systematic distribution 
of revenues among the ruling classes. After getting a mansab, the 
nobles were paid either in cash or in the form of jigirs. The working 
and the main features of the jégir institution have been studied 
widely by the modern historians. It seems that the Mughal emperors' 
policy regarding the assignment of jagirs to the autonomous chief- 
tains varied considerably. Take the case of assignments to the 
Rathor chiefs of Jodhpur. Satish Chandra and G. D. Sharma have 
shown how much of the revenues of their erstwhile principalities were 
assigned to the Rathor chiefs of Jodhpur. They have recorded the 
fluctuations in regard to the assignment of revenues in the territory 
known as watan Jügir.! A similar survey has been conducted by 
S. Inayat Ali Zaidi with regard to the assignment of jagirs to the 
Rajawat chiefs of Amber.* But no study of similar assignment 
to the Ranas of Mewar has been made so far. It would be interesting 
to see whether the Mughal emperors adopted a similar policy towards 
the Ranas or there were variations in their case. After joining the 
Mughal service, the Rana of Mewar was treated favourably. The 
Rana was not required to serve the Mughal emperor in person. He 
was asked to send his son instead with 1000 troopers to serve the 
Empire, * though, according to the principle of the mansad institution, ' 


(1) Satish Chandra, Presidential Address, Rajasthan History Congress, Ajmer; 
G. D. Sharma, Rajput Policy (Delhi, 1977), pp. 38-40. 


(2) S.Inayat Ali Zaidi, “The Rajput Chiefs and Jagir System ої the Mughal 
Empire: A Case Study of the Jagirs of Raja Bishan Singh of Amber 
(1688-1700 А.р )," Medieval India: A Miscellany, vols. v & vi (ın press), 


Aligarh. 


(3) Tuzuk-i Jahangir (Aligarh, 1863-64), рр. 273-77; Мина Naimsi re khyat, 
vol.1 (Jodhpur, 1960), p. 30. 
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he himself ought to have render military service according to his 
sawár rank, i.e. 5000 troopers. 


The Rana of Mewar was the most powerful Rajput chief of 
Rajputana. He held a vast territory in his possession. Аз it is 
evident from the Z'in-i Akbaii, the whole of the sarkar of Chittor 
came under his zamindiri.* Besides, the chiefs of Dungarpur and 
Banswara, who belonged to the Sisodia clan, were subordinates of 
the Rana.5 Surjan Singh Hada of Ranthambore did not belong to 
the Rana's clan but he had accepted the Rana's suzerainty. In conse- 
quence of the expeditions of Akbar against Rana Pratap Singh of 
Mewar, Surjan Singh Hada surrendered to the Mughals in A.D. 
1569-70.° Similarly in 1576-77 the chiefs of Dungarpur and Banswara 
accepted the Mug] al suzerainty.’ Surjan Singh Hada was assigned the 
mansab of 20009 and was allowed to retain his territory Bundi. The 
chiefs of Dungarpur and Banswara were not given any mansab, This 
indicates that thoi gh territories were included in the imperial khálisah, 
the chiefs continucd to hold possession of them. On the other hand, 
it appears that before 1615 a number of other parganahs, pertaining 
to the territory of the Rana, were included in the khalisah and were 
assigned as jagir to the Mughal nobles. The revenues of the 
parganahs, namely, Mandalgarh, Pur, Bagor, Begun, Shahabad ‘urf 
Kapasan, and Sadri, as indicated in Table A, were given in jagir to 
Rao Sagar Sisodia, a cousin of Rana Amar Singh I. He had joined 
the Mughal service and enjoyed a mansab of 2000/1000 at the time 
of Rana's submission to Prince Khuriam.!? Similarly, Rao Durga 


(4) Або аї-Баді, A’ta-/ Akbart, vol п (Calcutta, 1872), pp. 508-11. 
(5) Ibid. 


(6) Aba al-Fadl, A4kbarndmak, vol. їі (Calcutta, 1873-87), p. 338 ; 'Abd al-Qadir 
Bada'ant, Muntakhab al-Tawartkh, vol. 11 (Calcutta, 1864-69), p. 107. 


(7) Akbarnamah, vol. 11, p. 195; Vir Vinod, vol. il, pp 1032-33. 


(8) A'in-1 Akbari, vol. i, p 161; Nizamal-Dtn, Tabagat-i Akbart, vol. ij, p. 446. 
Vamsha Bhaskar (vol. зи, p. 2290) gives the mangab 5000. 


(9) Мина Nainsi re khyat, vol. 1, pp 110, 112. 
(10) Tuzuk-1 Jahangirt, p. 54 
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Sisodia of Rampura had taken up Mughal service and held a mansab 
of 1500. ! Thus it appears that Rao Durga, being imperial mansabdar, 
was treated as an autonomous chief of his territory, Rampura, and 
Rampura became his watan jigir. The revenues of the conquered 
parganahs, viz., Bhainsror, Neemuch, Uparmal, Jahazpur and Islampur 
were assigned to the Mughal nobles — Rao Durga, Ugar Sen, Raja Suraj 
Singh of Jodhpur, Karam Sen and Ram Singh Rathor.!* Further, 
Godwar, Sadri and Nadol, the parganahs of the newly created sarkár 
of Kumbhalmer, from the principality of the Rana were granted to 
Raja Suraj Singh of Jodhpur in іп'йт, З Therefore, the Rana had lost 
a vast territory from his chiefdom. 


After a series of expeditions, Prince Khurram was able to 
vanquish Rana Amar Singh in 1615. The Rana accepted Mughal 
suzerainty. Here it is interesting to note that Rana Amar Singh was 
not assigned а mansab ; it was his son, Kunwar Karan, who was given 
a mansab of 5000/ 5000. !* Though Muhta Nainsi maintains that Rana 
Amar Singh was given а mansab of 5000/1000, '5 he says nothing about 
the assignment of the mansab to Kunwar Karan. Muhta Nainsi 1s incor- 
rect in assuming that it was Rana Amar Singh who was assigned the 
mansab. Indeed, from the farmén a peculiar situation emerges in which 
the father, Rana Amar Singh, becomes a zamindár and his son, Karan, 
being a mansabdar, becomes а jaégirdir, Moreover, the Rana was 
required to render service with 1000 sawars only instead of 5000 
unlike other Rajput chiefs. This was a privilege given to the Rana 
of Mewar. 


On joining the Mughal service in 1615, Karan was assigned Jagir 
worth 5,39,00,266 dáms.'* Revenues of the parganahs belonging to 


(11) A'in-i Akbart, vol. 1, p. 164; Tabagqdt-1 Akbari, vol 1i, р 444. 


(12) Jahsngir's farman to Kunwar Karan. The farmán has been reproduced 
in Vir Vinod, vol. ii, pp. 240-49. 


(13) Мина Nainsi re khyat, vol, і, p. 53. 
(14) Jahangir’s farman to Kunwar Karan, Vir Vinod, vol. 11, pp. 240-49 
(15 Мина Nainsi re khyat, vol. i, р 29. 
(16) Jahang,t's f/armán to Kunwar Karan, Vir Vinod, vol. 11, pp. 240-49. 
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the different s@hahs and sarkais have been shown in the appended Table 
A From this table it is also evident that besides parganahs belonging 
to the zamindiri territory of the Rana, the parganahs of the sübah об 
Malwa were also assigned as jégir to Kunwar Karan. From the s@bah 
of Malwa, 50,33,529-айт " revenues of the parganahs Ratlam 
(sarkár Ujjain), Basar ‘urf Shahabad and Ghyaspur (sarkar Mand- 
sor) were assigned to him. It is interesting to note that the 
territories of Rampura, whose chief had joined the Mughal service, 
were assigned to the Rana. In the case of Dungarpur whose chief 
had accepted the Mughal suzerainty, 80,00,000 dams out of 1,60,00,000 
dams were assigned to the Rana as ghayr ‘amali jigir.'® This suggests 
that in principle the territorics belonging to the zamindar clan of the 
Sisodias were considered part of the Rana’s territory, but in practice, 
at least in the case of Dungarpur, independence of the chief of 
Dungarpur from the Sisodia chief was maintained. The Rana had no 
right to interfere in the affairs of Dungarpur domain. On the other 
hand, Banswara was not assigned to the Rana, and therefore remained 
part of the imperial AAdlisah and independent from the Rana of 
Mewar. 


In 1627-28, after his accession, Rana Jagat Singh started forcing 
the chiefs of Dungarpur and Banswara to come under his hegemony, 
but chiefs were reluctant. Consequently, on Muhta Nainsi’s authority, 
in 1637 Shahjahan resumed the parganahs of Dungarpur, Basad, 
Suner and Phulia from Rana Jagat Singh. '? Rawal Punja of Dungarpur 
and Rawal Samarsi of Banswara were assigned mansabs of 1500/1500 
and 1000/1000, respecuvely.*? Thereafter the chiefs of Dungarpur 
and Banswara were given the status of imperial rransabdárs and the 
principalities of Dungarpur and Banswara became their watan Jágirs. 


(17) See Table A. 
(18) Jahangir's faimdn to Kunwar Karan, Vir Vinod, vol. ii, pp. 240-49. 
(19) Миша Nainsi ге khyat, vol. і, pp 29, 48-49. 


(20) ‘Abd аі-Напи4 Labori, Pddshahndmah (Calcutta, 1867-68), vol. 1, pt. ii, 
pp 304, 307. 
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Similarly, Rawat Har Das Jhala of Sadri was admitted to the imperial 
service with а mansab of 500/100.3! 


Rana Raj Singh, the son and successor of Rana Jagat Singh, 
continued to hold the position of 5000/5000 ** till 1654, but after the 
breach between the Mughals and the Sisodias on account of the 
violation of the 1615 agreement, ?! Sháhjahàán sent an imperial force 
and the Rana was forced to submit. To penalize the Rana, some 
parganahs, viz., Pur, Mandal, Mandalgarh, Khairabad, Jahazpur, 
Sawar, Phulia, Banera, Hurda and Badnor, which were his part of 
J^gir and zamindiri, were sequestered.** Consequently, the revenues 
worth 1.00,00,000 and 50,00,000 dams of the parganahs Badnor and 
Mandalgath were assigned to Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur and 
Roop Singh Rathor respectively. 29 Revenues worth 30,00,000 dams 
of parganah Basawar (sarkdr Mandsor, уйфай Malwa), where Sisodias 
had *zamindári right,*^ were assigned as Jégir to Hari Singh of 
Devalia.*' Parganah Malpur was assigned in jagir to Raja Bithal 
Das Gaur. 2 


The next event of Mughal history which affected Rana Raj Singh 
of Mewar was the war of succession. To keep Dara Shikih alienated, 





(21) After the death of Rawat Har Das Jhala in 1631, his successor Rao Raj 
Singh was assigned the mansab of 1000/700. (Labori, vol. 1, p. 325; vol. it, 
p. 733.) 


(22) Mubammad Warith, Padshahnamah, MS., Br. M. Add. 6556, or 1675, 
f. 25a. 


(23) According to this agreement, the Rana was asked to refrain from repair- 
ing the mighty fort Chittor. 


(24) Vir Vinod, vol. ii, pp. 413-14. 
(25) Awrangzib's farman to Rana Raj Singh, Vir Vinod, vol. п, pp. 443-45. 


(26) A'in-i Akbart, vol. i, p 466; Awrangzib’s farmanto Rana Raj Singh, Vir 
Vinod, vol. 11, рр 443-55. 


(27) Ibid. 


(28) Lahort, vol. fi, p. 374; Vir Vinod, vol. ii, p. 325; Farman, Manshar апа 
Nishan, p. 24. 
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Awrangzib promised Rana Raj Singh certain concessions after his 
accession to the Mughal throne. Specifically, Awrangzib had assured 
the Rana that the parganahs which were taken away in 1654 would be 
restored to him and the rank would be raised to 6000/6000 with 1000 
dü-aspah. After succession, Awrangzib granted him the mansab of 
6000/6000 with da-aspah sih-aspah and the іп'йт of 2,00,00,000 dams. 
Thus the total assigned revenues including the in‘am were 8,80,00,000 
dims,** The parganahs assigned as jdgir are included in the Table B. 
The table indicates that the retrenched parganahs of 1654 were restored. 
In addition, the parganahs Godwar, Sadri and Nandol of sarkar Kum- 
bhalmer were assigned to Rana Raj Singh. #0 Аѕ usual, the bulk of 
the revenues were assigned in the sarkars of Chittor and Kumbhalmer, 
where the Rana enjoyed zamindari rights. A small part of the revenues 
was assigned in the sarkar and sitbah of Ajmer and sarkdr Mandsor 
of s&bah Malwa. In sarkdr Ajmer only опе parganah, namely Jojawar, 
was assigned in jagir and in the sarkar Mandsor two parganahs Basa- 
war and Ghyaspur were given in J2gir. One interesting aspect of this 
arrangement was that the chiefdoms of Dungarpur and Banswara were 
assigned to the Rana again, and this time none was ghayr 'amali. 
But still, Rawal Samarsi of Banswara and Rawat Hari Singh of Devalia 
were reluctant to accept the Rana's suzerainty. Subsequently, after 
Raj Singh's campaigns, all the three chiefs accepted the Rana's 
hegemony.?! But in 1681, after the settlement between Awrangzib 
and Rana Jai Singh, Rawal Jaswant Singh of Dungarpur became free 
from the overlordship of the Rana. He is known to have held the 
mansab of 1000/900 (800 da-aspah sih-aspah) before 1696. 93 Similarly, 
from the Vir Vinod, it is also evident that Rawal Ajab Singh, the 
chief of Banswara, became independent of the Rana of Mewar. 9 Even 
under the British rule, these were recognized as independent princi- 
palities. 


(29) Awrangzib's farmdn to Rana Raj Singh, Vir Vinod, vol. li, pp 661-62; 
Мика Nainsi re khyat, vol. 1, рр. 52-53. 


(30) Ibid, ' 
(31) Vu Vinod, vol. hy, pp, 434-35. 


(32) Akhbárát, 16th Don al-Hiyah, 38th В. Y , cited by M. Athar Ali, The Mugha! 
Nobility Unde: Awrangreb (2nd ed., Bombay, 1970), р 259. 


(33) Vir Vinod, vol. м, pp. 749, 762. 
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During the course of the Rathor-Sisodia rebellion, Rana Raj 
Singh’s bhumia, Pratap Singh, son of Sundar Das of Sanwarghati, who 
had joined Mughal service, ** was assigned a jagir in the parganah of 
Sanwarghati. Obviously, the jagirs received by bhumia Pratap Singh 
in the parganah of Sanwarghati became his watan Jigir.'" ^ Moreover, 
other parganahs seem to have been alienated from Rana Raj Singh. 
These were Pur, Mandal, Phulia, Nasrecha, Pathavas, Neemuch and 
Jeeran.?* After the death of Rana Raj Singh in July 1681, A wrangzib 
restored the parganahs of Mubarakpur, Mandalgarh, Mandal and 
Badnor to Rana Jai Singh. In August 1681, Bhim Singh, the Rana's 
brother, was given a mansab, and parganah Banera of sarkar Chittor 
was assigned to him in Jigir." But the parganahs assigned to the 
Rana on paper seem not to have been given into his possession, ?* 
According to the farmán of Awrangzib, dated 18th July 1690, the par- 
ganahs Pur and Badnor were finally restored to the Rana. Ю 


Summary : 


Thus it emerges that before Akbar's expeditions to Mewar, Rana 
Pratap Singh held a vast territory, i.e. the sarkar of Ranthambore, the 





(34) It seams that Pratap Singh's father, Sundar Das, had joined Shahjahan’s 
service sometime before 1657. Но 1s known to have served in the Qandhar 
expedition and held the mansab of 700/300. (Warith, transcript in Aligarh, 


pp. 213, 276.) 

(35) Waqda'i' Sarkar Ranthamboi wa Ajmer, 1678-80, transcript in Aligarh, 
pp. 169, 226. 

(36) Vir Vinod, vol. il, pp. 463, 665; Wagd'i* Sarkar Ranthambor wa Ajmer, 
pp. 228-29. 


(37) Vir Vinod, vol. і, pp. 661-62. 
(38) Ibid , p. 663. 


(39) In March 1683, the fawjdari of Pur and Mandal ра’ ganahs was transferred 
from Raja Dalpat Bundela to Raya Man Singh of Kishangarh (Vir Vinod, 
vol. ii, p. 665). From the nishan of Prince A‘zam of 7th August 1684, it is 
known that the retrenched Jdgirz were restored to the Rana, but again one 
finds that till 1686, the parganahs Pur, Mandal and Badnor were not given 
in possession to the Rana. (Vir Vinod, vol. il, p. 669.) 


(40) The farman has been reproduced in Hindi. (Vii Vinod, vol. ії, p. 671.) 
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principalities of Dungarpur and Banswara and the sarkár of Chittor 
in his chiefdom. But at the time of his submission to Prince Khurram 
in 1615, Rana Amar Singh had lost vast territories of his dominion. 
Rao Surjan of Ranthambore and Rao Durga of Rampura were alina- 
nated from the Rana and were admitted in the Mughal hierarchy. 
Thereafter they were no more in subordinate position to the Rana of 
Mewar. They were treated in the Mughal hierarchy at par with the 
other Rajput chiefs who had joined the imperial service. On the other 
hand, Rawal Punja of Dungarpur and Rawal Samarsi of Banswara 
were made free from the Rana, and were assigned mansabs by Emperor 
Shahjahan. Consequently. hke other Rajput chiefs they also became 
autonomous chiefs of their dominions, though the Ranas, from time 
to time, made futile attempts to bring them under their control 


It is clear that the Sisodia chiefs were always assigned 
jégirs ın the two adjacent sabahs, Ajmer and Malwa. Unlike 
other Rajput chiefs, they enjoyed a certain privilege in the 
sense that they were assigned those parganahs in jagir which were 
either in their own zamindári territory or were adjacent to their 
hereditary chiefdom. But like the Rajawat chiefs of Amber and the 
Rathor chiefs of Jodhpur, the Sisodia chiefs of Mewar could not 
exploit the vast wealth of the Mughal Empire. 


From the lists of the parganahs assigned as jagirs to the Sisodia 
chiefs, one gathers that the following parganahs, namely, Badnor, 
Mandalgarh, Pur, Bagor, Hamirpur, Uparmal, Bhainsror, Neemuch, 
Jiran, Basawar, Ghyaspur, Udaipur, Begun, Shahabad 'urf Kapasan, 
Sadri, Kosman, Arnod,. Mandaria, Islampur, Islampur Mohi, which 
were in the zamindiri of the Ranas, were assigned to the Sisodia 
chiefs. In other words, these parganahs were part of the Rana's 
wajan Jügir and his dispossession of these parganahs was resented by 
the Sisodia chiefs of Mewar. Though Kumbhalmer and Gogunda per- 
tained to the Sisodia principality, yet, being significant from strategic 
point of view, these were never assigned to the Sisodia chiefs of Mewar. 


Before Akbar's expeditions, Rana Pratap held a principality worth 
13,58,72,225 dams, *! but after joining the Mughal service, the Ranas 


(41) The revenues of the агй, s Chittor, Ranthambor and the parganahs Dun- 
garpur and Banswara (pertained to tho за: kar of Sirohi) are computed from 
the 4’ia-1 Akbari, vol n, pp 508-11. 
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were never assigned Jágirs, including іп'йт, of more than 8,80,00,000 
dams, Incase of Amber and Jodhpur, too, the whole of the revenues 
of their erstwhile zamindáris were not assigned to them but the 
difference was that the chiefs of Amber and Jodhpur were compen- 
sated for their lost revenues by the assignment of ordinary jagirs out- 
side their principalities, while the Sisodia chiefs were not. 


In addition, though the revenues from the principalities of 
Dungarpur, Banswara and Rampura (Islampur), which were taken 
away from their former chiefs, were assigned to them against their 
pay-bill, actual possession of these was never given to them. It was 
one of the reasons which caused resentment in the Sisodia chiefs of 
Mewar. 


TABLE A 
JAHANGIR’S farmdn OF A.D. 1615 * 


Total revenue: 5,29,00,266 dims 








Mansab : 5000/5000. 
Revenue 
Parganah Sarkar Sabah assigned in 
dims * * 
1 2 3 4 
1. Ratlam Ujjain Malwa 38 06,734 
2. Badnor Chittor Ajmer 50,00,000 
3 Phula - 7 44,00,000 
4. Mandalgarh Pur 2 5 64,88,031 
(from Rawat Sagar) 
5. Bagor ЗЕ У! 8,00,000 
(from Rawat Sagar) 
6 Hamirpur зі 5 45,185 
7. Uparmal » 53 4,00,000 
(from Ugarsen) 
14,50,530 


8. Bhainsror Б » 
(from Rao Chanda) 
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Parganah 
1 
9. Neemuch 


23. 


(from Rao Chanda) 
Jiran 

Basar ‘wf Shahabad 
Ghyaspur 

Udaipur etc. 

3 parganahs 

Begun 

(from Rawat Sagar) 
Shahabad ‘urf Kapasan 
(from Rawat Sagar) 


Sadri 
(from Rawat Sagar) 


Kosman 
Arnod 
Madaria 
Islampur 
Dungarpur 
(ghayr *amali) 
Jahazpur 


(from Raja Suraj Singh in 


lieu of Ratlam) 


Islampur 
(from Karamsen and 
Ram Singh) 
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Sarkar 





2 
Chittor 


a> 


Mandsor 


Chittor 


LES 


Sirohi 


Ajmer 


Chittor 


1986 


Revenue 
assigned in 
dams 
4 
12,00,000 
80,11.434 
9,66,375 


2,60,420 
21,20,000 


11,75,729 
5,85,900 
4,20,800 
2,63,812 
2,00,000 
1,60,000 
1,08,900 

80,00,000 


18,13,566 


11,00,000 


* Jahangir's farman to Kunwar Karan, Vir Vinod, vol. 1i, pp. 240-49. 


** The grand total of the revenue of the parganahs comes to 4,77,87,416 dams 
which 1s Jess than that of the assigned revenues of 5,39,00,266 dams. 
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TABLE B 


LIST OF THE parganahs INCLUDING REVENUES ASSIGNED 
TO RANA RAJ SINGH BY AWRANGZIB IN A.D, 1658 * 





Mansab : 6000/6000 Salary with : 8,80,00,000 
1000 da-aspah sih-aspah in‘am dams 
Name of the parganah || Sarkar Sabah Revenues in 
dams 
1 2 3 4 
1. Jorawar (Jahazpur) Ajmer ` Ajmer 
2. Chittor Chittor т 
3. Udaipur 25 Fr 
4. Arnod Е "m 
5. Islampur Kosithal ji m 
6. Islampur Mohi з » 
7  Uparmal and Bhainsror E 25 
8. Begun 25 , 
9. Bagor 35 Ро 
10. Pur » » 
11. Jiran і » 
12. Shahabad Kapasan 3 T 
13. Sadri 5 » 
14. Shahjahanabad Kanveer e n 
15. Kosman » » 
16 Madaria » T 
17. Meemuch js 3$ wee 
718. Hamirpur E Е wee 
19. Badnor 35 Y» 1,00,00,000 


(from Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh) 
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Name of the parganah 





1 
20. Dungarpur 
(from Girdhar Punja) 


21. Banswara 
(from Rawal Samars!) 


22. Mandalgarh 
(from Roop Singh 


Rathor) 
23. Godwar 
24. Sadri 
25. Nadol 


26. Basawar or Basar 
(from Hari Singh 
Devalia) 


27. Ghyaspur 
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Sarkár Subah 
2 3 
Sirohi Ajmer 

Chittor 3 
Kumbhalmer ,, 
Mandsor Malwa 


a 


1986 


Revenues in 
dams 


4 
1,60,00,000 


80,00,000 


80,00,000 


^ Avwrangzib’s farman, a H. 1068 (AD 1638), reptoduced in Vir Vinod, vol. ti, 
pp. 429431; Muhta Nainsi re khyat, vol. 1, pp. 52-53. 


In the farman reproduced in Vir Vinod, only the ass gned revenues of Bad- 
пог, Maadalgarb, Dungarpur, Banswara, Basawar and Ghyaspur are furnish- 
ed. Though Muhta Nainsi gives the details of the revenues assigned in the 
different parganahs, these are inflated figures, therefore, I have not men- 


tioned these here. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SAYED HASSAN AMIN 


ISLAMIC LAW IN THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 
Vahid Publications, Tehran, & Royston Limited, Glasgow, 1985 ; 


190 + x pp. 


The author of this book, Dr. Sayed 
Hassan Amin, 18 on the academic staff 
of the Law Department of Glasgow, 
Technology College. His name is quite 
familiar to the legal circles and he has 
a formidable reputation for his works 
on the Middle East legal systems (which 
include Remedies for Breach of Contract 
in Islamic and Iranian Law, Wrongful 
Appropriation and Its Remedies in Islam- 
іс Laws and The hhan-Iraq War: Legal 
Implicatlons).For those in India who are 
involved, with or without credentials, 
in the controversy regarding Islamic 
Jaw there is an important message 
іп Dr. Hassan Amin’s various works 
including the one under review — that 
this legal system has ın its fabric much 
more than a mere matrimonial law or 
even personal law. Many aspects of 
comprehensive Islamic jurisprudence 
which pot only remain unexplored in 
India but whose very existence 1s un- 
known in this country have been the 
favourite subjects of this learned scho- 
lar. His book under review has, there- 
fore, a special significance for law-men 
in India. 


As the learned author has indicated 
in his preface, the book under review 
deals with selective areas of Islamic law 
as applied in the contemporary Muslim 
world. It opens with an introduc- 
tory chapter giving a brief account 
of the history and sources of Islamic 
law and commenting on its revival in 


some modern Muslim states. Referring 
to the trends of ''resurrection"" of tho 
Shari'ah and ''decolonisation'' of the 
legal order in Iran, Bahrain, Sudan, 
Egypt, Pakistan and Gulf States, the 
author gives us a refreshing analysis of 
the different approaches adopted in this 
regard ın various parts of the Muslim 
world. He concludes the discussion 
with the following appeal to the Muslim 
jurists of our time: 


Throughout the Muslim world 
there 15 now a genuine popular 
‘desire of the revival of Islamic law 
and tradition. ...Itis now the task 

. of contemporary Muslim jurists to 
find solutions for the problems of 
modern time if necessary, 
bypassing the judicial view of the 
old matters .... (рр. 19-20.) 


The substantive laws covered by 
the learned author in the book under 
review include the Islamic penal system 
(Ch. ID, Islamic law of contract 
(Ch. III), and several aspects of Islamic 
commercial laws. (Ch. IV) 


In Chapter II, analyzing the Islamic 
penal system, the author elucidates 
principles of criminal responsibility in 
Islam (pp. 21-23) and then proceeds to 
discuss the Audad-ta‘zir classification 
of penalties under Islamic criminal 
jurisprudence (pp. 23-29). He also 
briefly touches upon the principles of 
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retribution (qisds) and blood-money 
(diyah) (pp. 28-29). At every step the 
discussion із supported with references 
to the modern laws of post-revolution 
Iran, Pakistan and some Arab coun- 
tries. Inthe same chapter the author 
talks of human rights in Islam (pp. 30- 
37), and here, profusely quoting from 
the Qur'an and the Sunnah, he links the 
teachings of these basic sources of 
Islamic law on the subject of human 
rights with. the relevant provisions of 
the Iranian Constitution of 1979. 
(pp. 37-39) 


Chapter III of the book contains 
the Islamic law of contract. The topics 
covered are "general theory of con- 
tract,” ‘‘definiticn of contract,” 
"classification of contracts," ‘‘free- 
dom of contract,” "autonomy of the 
will” and ''*breach of contract." The 
principles of law on all these topics 
have been explained and illustrated 
with reference to the 1927 Civil Code 
and the 1936 Civil Procedure Code of 
Iran, the Dubai Contract Law of 1971, 
the Libyan Civil Code of -1953, the 
Egyptian Civil Code of 1949, the Syrian 
Civil Code of 1949, the North Yemen 
Civil Code of 1979 and the Turkish 
Code of Obligations, 1926. Compari- 
son with the Anglo-American law has 
been offered wherever feasible and in 
this context a number of judicial deci- 
sions have been referred to. (Among 
the cases referred to are the famous 
English rulings in. Blackburn Robbin 
Co. ». Allen & Sons [1981] 2KB 467C 
and Davis Contractors Ltd v Farehem 
[1956] 2 All E R 145, 160, and the not- 
able American judicial decisions Jike 
The Bremen v. Zapata Off-shore Corpo- 
ration, 407 US1 [1972] and Scherk v. Al- 
berto Culver Co., 417 US 506 [1974]). 
The position of contractual obligations 
under international law has also been 
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briefly touched upon, making a special 
reference to ‘‘Algiers Declaration of 
1981" (pp. 53-55). On the whole, the 
chapter is extremely educative and in- 
formative. 


'The fourth and the last substantive 
chapter of the book titled "Aspects of 
Commercia) Law” covers insurance, 
interest and limitation. At the begin- 
ning, the author tells us that he has 
picked up these three aspects of com- 
mercial law since the traditional Islam- 
ic-law principles on these subjects 
conflict with "certain financial and legal 


“norms of the modern economy which is 


dominated by the Western Capitalism” 
(p.71). As regards insurance, the author 
discusses its general unacceptability to 
the traditional Islamic law and then 
proceeds to analyze the view of the 
Sunni and Sht'ah jurists оп the subject. 
His discussion shows how gradually the 
institution of insurance has been recog- 
nized in the Muslim world. Beginning 
with the Ottoman Meritime Code of 
1863, the author traces the development 
of the modern Islamic law of insurance, 
covering іп his discussion the laws of 
Egypt, Iraq and Libya (pp. 80-84). Next 
to insurance, the author briefly takes 
up the Islamic prohibition of interest 
(1164) and refers to the relevant legis- 
lation of Iran (Non-Ribd Banking Tran- 
sactions Act, 1983) and Sudan (Suda- 
nese Civil Procedure Code, 1983, 
art. 110). In the last part of Chap- 
ter IV, limitation Jaws of Turkey (Otto- 
man Civil Code, 1873, art. 1660-1661), 
Iraq (Jraqi Civil Code, 1951, art. 439- 
443), Oman (Oman! Company Law, 
art 10), Saudi Arabia (Saudi Arabian 
Companies Regulation, 1965, art. 13), 
and Iran (Civil Procedure Code, 1983, 
art. 440) have been analyzed in brief. 


Following Chapter IV of the book 
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we find three more chapters furnishing 
a glossary, a chronology of legal deve- 
lopments in the Islamic world and a 
bibliography. The forty-two-page glos- 
sary (pp. 93-138) covers nearly every 
non-English expression appearing in the 
book. It 18 not confined to technical 
terms only, and includes description of 
books (e.g. Fatawa 'Alamgiri of 
India), and institutions (e g the Majlis 
al-Qada'1 of Egypt). It ів thus more 
than a mere glossary and 1s very educa- 
tive. The chronology of legal develop- 
ments in the Islamic world runs into 
fourteen pages (pp. 139-52) and covers 
the period from a.p. 570 to December 
1984. Beginning with the birth of 
the Prophet of Islam and running 
through the lives of renowned Muslim 
jurists of the past, the account ends 
with the enactment of recent laws in 
the contemporary Muslim world. The 
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brief narrative is quite informative and 
useful. Tbe bibliography found in 
Chapter VII covers numerous titles 
and spreads over publications from 
various parts of the world, including 
India. (Among the Indian publi-ations 
included in the bibliography is the 
reviewer's book Islamic Law in Modem 
India [Bombay, 1972].) 


The three appendices at the end of 
the book furnish a list of treaties, a 
table of statutes and a list of cases, all 
alluded to in the chapters of the book. 
To these 1s added a detailed and useful 
index. 


On the whole Dr. Hassan Amin's 
book is an extremely valuable addition 


to the meagre literature available in 
English on modern Muslim law. 
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Perhaps no other literary genre is 
as characteristic of a language as pro- 
verbs or as revealing of the wisdom and 
philosophy of the people speaking that 
language. In order to grasp the essence 
of cultures social scientists and his- 
torians have turned at all times to the 
collection and study of proverbs. 


More than other nations the Arabs 
have paid particular attention to their 
heritage of proverbs. Their earliest 
collections date from the ^th century 
A.D. when r4wts collected proverbs not 
only for their cultural value but more 
importantly to highlight word struc- 
tures and rare constructions of classical 
Arabic. Oral sayings were eagerly 
sought from the Arabs of the desert as 
most of their repertoirs descended from 
much older sayings and served to ex- 
plain linguistic features of the Qur’an 
and Hadith. This activity was so wide- 
spread that и can safely be concluded 
that every linguist from the 7thand 8th 
centuries A.D was engaged in the search 
for proverbs and aphorisms. The 


Muslim compilers took care to relate 


the background and history of the say- 
ings, and according to the practice of 
the times transcribed them in general 
collections and encyclopaedias. 


From the 9th century a D. onwards 
more systematic collections emerged 
from the wide store of proverbs then 
extant, Famous collections such as Jam- 
karat al-Amthal of Aba Hilal al-‘Askart 
(d 1005) and Маута" al-Amrké!l of 
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al-Maydant (d. 1124) became, in course 
of time, reference works not only for 
social studies but also for the students 
of grammar, rhetoric and stylistics. 


In modern times the orientalists 
have recorded proverbs as meticulously 
as the Muslim scholars to highlight the 
folklore, wit and wisdom of the 
Muslims In the early 19th century 
Lewis Buckhardt, for instance, com- 
pleted his collection of Arabic pro- 
verbs He based this on an ea lier 
18th-century collection of Shaykh Sha- 
raf al-Din Asad. Buckhardt also com- 
piled a collection of popular sayings of 
Cairo in the Egyptian colloquial. The 
very nature of proverbs suggests that 
they be couched in the current idiom of 
the speakers and most modern collec- 
tions starting with Ahmad Taymūr’s 
collection, al-Amthal al-‘Ammiyah, are 
in the colloquial. 


The compilers of A Dictionary of 
Arabic and Islamic Proverbs have sclect- 
ed a widerange of interesting proverbs 
from countries of the Muslim world as 
far apart as Morocco and Afghanistan. 
They have included Kurdish, Maltese 
and Persian proverbs and have arranged 
them in the alphabetical order accord- 
Ing to the subject which is taken from 
the wording of the proverbs itself. 
“Eye of praise, eye of envy" is listed 
under envy The famous saying “Сһо- 
ose your companions, then choose your 
road" is listed under travel, while ‘‘The 
eye has a veil" under discretion, and 
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“What camel ever saw its owr hump ?"" 
under self-criticism. The authors have 
avoided drfficulttes by recording, at 
times, a proverb under only one head- 
ing, e.g “The world is a mother,” 
under world 


As the proverbs have been collected 
Írom ancient to modern times the au- 
thors have categorized old proverbs 
carefully as Arabic and medievel Ara- 
bic; and modern sayings as Maltese, 
Turkish, South Yemen, Iraqi and so 
on. Some popular sayings like Sag 
bash buddar-t khud ma-bash (А dog's 
life is better than the youngest bro- 
ther'$) are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, perhaps because Капийез in 
the West are small and such proverbs 
are becoming outdated even in many 
Muslim social communities. 


The translation of proverbs has 
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always been a difficult task. This ts 
particularly the case when one consi- 
ders that most pr: verbs are elegantly 
rhymed in the original "Рапепсе upon 
patience, until the grave’’ though suc- 
cint and clear in English cannot be 
compared with the tonal! richness of the 
original Arabic Sab) ‘ald sab) лога 
qabr. The other difficulty has been to 
render the flavour of the old, medieval 
and aew proverbs in the medium of 
everyday English, The authors have 
done well to select such words in 
English as bring out the idea of the 
perrod in which they were used. It 
would have been interesting to have the 
proverbs in the language of their origin 
along with the translations. But this 
collection ts, as the authors clarify, for 
the general reader, the traveller and 
the businessman It comes in a handy 
size and neat edition. The printing, 
paper and layout are fine. 
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